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INTRODUCTION. 



The subject of slavery is one in whic)i all men have an 
interest, and which all have a right to discuss. It pertains 
to a great wrong done to our common nature, and afiects great 
questions relating to the final triumph of the principles of 
justice and humanity. Wherever wrong is done to any 
human being, there is no improper interference if the con- 
viction is expressed by any other one. Wherever principles 
are held which have a tendency to produce or perpetuate 
wrong, it is a right which all men have, to examine those 
principles freely. The race is one great brotherhood, and 
every man is under obligation, as far as he has the ability, to 
defend those principles which will permanently promote the 
weifiire of the human family. 

These obvious principles have a peculiar applicability to our 
own land. Our country is one. What promotes the honour 
of one portion of the nation, promotes the honour of the whole ; 
what is dishonourable, in like manner pertains to all. 

Pre-eminently, the subject of slavery pertains to the repub- 
lic, as such. There are no interests of our common liberty or 
religion which are not afiected by it ; there is nothing which 
our fiuhers valued, and which we have been taught to prize,— 
no principles of justice, or humanity, or equal rights, or in- 
dustry, or morals, which are not more or less affected by this 
institution. If it be a good institution ; if it be in accordance 
with the divine arrangements for the welfare of society, it is 
the duty of every man to defend it, and to seek its extension 
in the world. If it be contmry to the principles of the Bibloy 
and if its tendency be evil, he is under no less obligation to 
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lifl up his voice on this subject, and to do whatever he can, 
that truth and justice may prevail. Every V:itizen at the 
North whose situation is such, or who has secured such a 
reputation that his arguments will receive respectful attention, 
owes a duty to his Southern brethren which he should not 
fail to discharge, and should not die without giving utterance, 
in the best way he can, to his convictions on the subject 
of American slavery. It may be little that the testimony 
•f any one individual can accomplish, but by the accumula- 
tion of numerous testimonies, and the multiplication of ap« 
peals and arguments, the conviction may gain ground all 
over the nation that slavery is wrong, and the means may be 
devised for its entire removal. As one having a common 
interest in whatever affects the welfare of my country, in 
the prevalence of true religion, and in opposing whatever 
seems to me to militate against the gospel, I desire to 
discharge this portion of my duty to my generation, how- 
ever humble my individual influence may be, and to record 
my convictions on a subject of so much concern to our 
whole land. 

The work which is now submitted to the pnbHc, is limited 
to an examination of the Scripture argument on the subject 
of slavery. This is done because this seems to me to be 
the most important department of the general argument 
respecting slavery, and because it better falls in with my 
whole studies and habits of investigation than any other 
question pertaining to it. There are questions in regard to 
the general subject — its relations to agriculture and com- 
merce ; its political bearings ; its influence on the means 
of national defence and security, and kindred topics, which I 
do not feel competent to examine, and which can be much 
better pursued by those who are familiar with the science 
of political economy than by one whose studies have had a 
different direction. To a man, however, who has spent more 
than twenty years in an almost exclusive study of the Bible, 
it may be permitted to examine the teachings of that book 
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OB a taliject ao important as this is ; and wIialeTer may ba 
4be inference as to the strength of his argument, there ara 
aoite who will charge him with a departure from the proper 
sphere of his duty. 

I hare been led to the discossion of the Scripture quea* 
tion in this mannert hy the following considerations:— 
{«) Because the institution of slavery is defended by many 
individuals of respectable names, and by entire bodies of 
men, by an appeal to the Bible. (See ch. 1.) (b) Because, 
although there have been some professed investigations of 
the Scriptures on this subject, evincing considerable re- 
search, submitted to the public, yet they did not any of them 
famish so full and thorough an examination as seemed to 
me to be desirable. Believing that the spirit of the Bible 
is against slavery, and that all the arguments alleged in fa- 
vour of it from the Bible are the result of a misunderstanding 
of its true spirit, and that the honour of religicHi demands 
that that argument should be placed fairly before the world, 
I was desirous of doing what I could to make the teachings 
of the Bible seen and appreciated by my fellow-men. (c) Be- 
cause it did not appear to me to be proper to preach on it so 
fully as would be necessary if I had gone into a thorough 
examination of the subject in my pulpit instructions; and 
besides this, the critical nature of many of the investigations 
is little fitted to the pulpit. • Nor if I had deemed it proper to 
make this a more prominent subject of my preaching, could 
I have reached one of the main objects which seemed to me 
to be desirable. The people to whom I minister will beai 
me witness that I have not concealed my views from them 
on the subject of slavery. I have endeavoured to give 
it the place which it appeared to me it ought to occupy 
in my ministrations in the circumstances in which I am 
placed. But my lot is not cast in a slaveholding commu- 
nity. I do not know that I have an advocate of slavery in 
my church, or that there is one who statedly attends on my 
ministry who would willingly be the owner of a slave. I 
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(xmfess also that it seems to me that any one tq>ic, except the 
cross of Christ, however important in itself, may be intn^ 
duced too frequently into the pulpit, and that undue pro- 
minence in preaching is given to this in many churches 
where slavery does not exist. I do not suppose tlmt this 
occurs too frequently in those places where slavery doe$ 
exist ; hut where the pen is free, and a man may make 
his voice heard beyond the bounds of his own congregation, 
however important it may be that he should make his 
views decidedly imderstood in reference to every form of 
national sin, and should exhibit the fair teachings of the 
Bible on every subject in the proper proportions, it it 
better to endeavour to influence the pul^c mind in some 
other method than by making any one topic a very con- 
stant subject of discourse in the pulpit. Slavery, though 
a great evil, is not the or^ly erii in the land. Its influ* 
ence is indeed vast, and there is no part of the republic 
that is wholly free from it, but there are other bad in- 
fluences in our country also. I will not undertake to say 
how prominent a minister should make this topic in com- 
munities where slavery exists, and where he is called con- 
stantly to address those who sustain the relation of master 
and slave ; nor will I venture to say that / should be in any 
way likely to be more faithful in this respect if my lot were 
cast there, than I fear is the case with most of those who 
reside there, but I may be allowed to suggest that the pro- 
minent evils which we should assail in preaching are those 
which are near, and not those which are remote; those 
which directly pertain to our own people, rather than those 
which pertain primarily to a distant community ; and those in 
reference to which we may expect immediate action on the 
part of those who hear us, in forsaking their own sins, rather 
than such topics as will lead them to judge of others who 
are living in wickedness, (d) I have been led to adopt this 
course because it was in this way only that I could hope in 
any manner to influence those whom I desired to reach, t 
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hame already said that I am not accustomed to preach to maay 
aach. But I would hope that there are not a few who 
may he willing to examine an argument on slavery, if 
proposed with^candour, and if pursued with a manifest desire 
to know what is the teaching of the Bihle* There are» I 
am persuaded, not a few such men in the slaveholding 
portiona of our country. I have never indeed heen at the 
South, but my situation has given me an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with not a few Southern gentlemen, 
and that acquaintance has been such as to induce me to 
believe that there are large numbers there who would ex* 
amine with candour an argument proposed on this subject 
Indeed, I have been led to apprehend that there are many 
there who, in this respect, are much in advance of many at 
the North, and that among these are many who exhibit a 
degree of candour which we do not always find in those 
portions of our country in which slavery does not exist. 
There is a hesitancy at the North in speaking of it as an evil; 
a desire to apologize for it, and even to defend it as a scri|)- 
ture institution, which by no means meets the convictions of 
the great body of men at the South, and for which they do 
not thank us. They regard slavery as an unmixed evil— 
as the direst calamity of their portion of the republic. They 
consider it to be contrary to the spirit of the Bible. They 
look upon it as a curse in the midst of which they were 
bom ; as an evil entailed upon them without their consent, 
and which they desire above all things to get rid of. They 
remember with little gratitude the laws and cupidity of the 
mother country by which it was imposed on them, and the 
Northern ships by which the inhabitants of Africa were con- 
veyed to their shores; and they little thank the professors 
in Theolc^ical Seminaries, and the pastors of the churches, 
and the editors of papers, and the ecclesiastical bodies at 
the North, who labour to convince the world that it is not 
an evil, and that it is one of the designs and tendencies of 
Christianity to rivet the curse on them for ever. Such 
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men ask for no defence of slavery from the North. They 
look for a more manly voice — for more decided tones in 
behalf of freedom, from those whom Grod has favoured 
with the entire blessings of liberty, and they ask of us that 
we will aid them to free themselves from a burden imposed 
on them by the joint wickedness and cupidity of our father- 
land and the North ; not that we will engage in the miserable 
business of attempting to convince the world that the South 
must always groan under this malediction, and that even the 
influence of Christianity will be only to make the evil there 
eternal. There have been more published defences of 
slavery from the Bible at the North, than there have been 
at the South. A Christian man can look with some respect 
on a defence of slavery at the South — for they who are 
there live in the midst of it, and it is natural for us to love 
and defend the institutions in the midst of which we were 
bom; but what respect can we have for such a defence 
emanating from the North? 

It it a subject of not unfrequent complaint, that, in the 
examination of this subject, the adversaries of the system 
endeavour to show that slavery at it eonsta in our own 
country is contrary to the Bible, instead of confining them- 
selves to the naked question whether slavery in the abstract 
is right or wrong. They are willing to admit that there are 
many * abuses* in the system as it now exists ; that there is 
much that is oppressive and unjust in the laws ; and while 
they regard slavery in itself as not inconsistent with the 
Bible, they admit that there is much in the system in our 
own country which they will not undertake to defend. 
They maintain that the controversy should be confined to the 
naked question whether slavery in any form is inconsistent 
with the Bible, and that it is unfair in this argument to make 
an appeal io slavery as it now exists, in determining the 
morality of the institution. Thus Dr. Fuller, in accordance 
with language often used by good men at the South, says :— - 
** What I am writing about is slavery, but let no one suppose 
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that I am defending all the alaye laws." "In reference to 
the laws of South Carolina I am not called to express myself 
in this discussion. Suffice it to say, that most of them are 
Tirtually repealed hy universal practice. The law, for ex- 
ample, forbidding slaves to assemble without the presence of 
so many white persons, is a dead letter, whenever the meet- 
ing is for reb'gious purposes." "It is not of the slave lawsy 
but of slavery, I am speaking; and the character of this, 
according to the eternal principles of morality, is not affected 
by any human enactments."* Thus also the conductors 
of the Princeton Biblical Repertory say^— -"We have httle 
apprehension that any one can so far mistake our object, or 
the purport of our remarks, as to suppose either that we 
regard slavery aa a denrable inatUuiian^ or that we approve 
of the slave laws of the Southern states. So far from this 
being the case, the extinction of slavery, and the amelioration 
of those laws, are as sincerely desired by us as by any of the 
abohtionists." "It follows necessarily, from what has been 
said, that all those laws which are designed to restrict the 
master in the discharge of the duties which flow from his 
reJation to his slaves; which forbid his teaching them to 
read, or which prohibit marriage among them, or which 
allow of the separation of those who are married, or which 
render insecure the possession of their earnings, or are other- 
wise in conflict with the word of Qod, are wicked laws; laws 
which do not find their justificati(m in the admission of the 
right of ownenhip in the master, but are in direct contraven- 
tion of the obligations which necessarily flow from that right. 
If the laws of the land forbade parents to instruct their chil- 
dren, or permitted them to sell them to the Turks, there 
would be a general outcry against the atrocity of such laws ; 
but no man would be so absurd as to infer that having chil- 
dren was a great sin. Parents who complied with such laws 
would be great sinners, but not parents who did their duty to 

•liSltmi to Dr. Wayluid, pp. 168, lft9, 811. 
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their children. In all other cases, men distinguish between 
the relation, whether of kings and subjects, of lords and 
tenants, of parents and children, and the laws just or unjust, 
which may be made respecting those relations. If the%f 
would make the same distinction between tlaveholding and 
the slave lawe^ they wotdd see that the condemnation of the 
latter does not necessarily involve the condemnation of the 
former as itself a crim£" • 

In reply to this, I would make the following remarks: 
{a) The very question^— the only one that is of any practical 
importance to us-— is, whether slavery as it exists in the 
United States is, or is not, in accordance with the principles 
and the spirit of Christianity. As an abstract matter, there 
might indeed be some interest attached to the inquiry whe- 
ther slavery, as it existed in the Roman empire in the time 
of thcL Apostles, or in Europe in the middle ages, was in 
accor/lance with the spirit of the Christian religion; and it 
cannot be denied also that for us there may be some interest, 
and for others great interest, in the question whether slavery 
as it exists in India or in Brazil, is in accordance with the 
principles of the Bible, but neither of these are the questions 
which are fairly before the American people. When the 
inquiry respects any particular instituticm, it is proper to look 
at that institutional it exists, not £» it might possibly exist: 
-•-for that is the only question which it is of much import- 
ance to examine. When an inquiry pertains to the tempe- 
rance reformation, or to the morality of gambling, it is proper 
to look at these things as they actually are, for the object is 
to ascertain* whether it is desirable to make any change in 
them. This is especially important if an evil is of long 
standing; if it is incorporated into the customs and habits of 
a people ; if it is sustained by the laws ; if it affects the wel- 
fare of millions of human beings. When Christianity firat 
made war on idolatry, the inmiediate and most important 
question which came up to be examined, was not, whether 
some modified £onn of idolatry might not be eonsistent with 
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the new S3rstem of rdigion, or whether there might not be 
foand in some community a form of idolatry which Chri»- 
tianity could consistently tolerate, but whether the idolatry 
with which Christianity then came in actual collision was 
consistent with its principles. In examining the morality of 
the stage, shall we not examine it as it t>, not as it possibly 
might be; shall we not look at its practical working to know 
whether it is a good or a bad thing? Is it not right to ask 
whether the principles of the Bible sanction the drama as it 
is? Is there any other question respecting it that is of im- 
mediate practical importance? (6) It is not improper to 
regard slavery as it exists in the United States as a fair 
Uluatration of the tendency of the system. It exists here in 
the best age of the world, and in the land most distinguished 
for intelligence, and for wisdom in making and administering 
laws. The laws pertaining to the system here may be 
regarded as those which long experience has shown to be 
necessary. It may be presumed that, amidst the prevalent 
intelligence of this land, the best measures have been adopted, 
or those which are regarded as the best, to make the system 
of slavery as perfect as possible. The laws in the several 
slave states are those which experience has shown to be 
necessary that the system may be perpetuated; that this 
kind of "property" may be as secure as possible, and that the 
institution may be made to contribute as much as possible to 
the wealth and comfort of the community in which it pre- 
vails. In the free states it is proper to look to the laws 
existing there in regard to common schools, to real and 
personal property, to the administration of justice, to appren- 
ticeship, as a fair expression of the nature of the institutions 
there- — as showing what experience has demonstratedvto be 
adapted to secuj^ the best working of the system — as an 
eoeponent of the real value and character of the system at 
this advanced age of the world. What shall forbid us, in 
like manner, to regard the laws and customs which are 
found necessary at the South, as a fair illustration of the 

2 
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system— as an exponent of what slaTeiy is in the best age 
of the world, and under the guidance of legisktive wisdom 
and experience ? That some of the laws may be so modified 
as better to secure the ends in view; that some that an 
harsh may be repealed consistently with the best working 
of the system, need not be denied — just as in the farther 
progress of society in bee states some of the modes of punish- 
ment may be modified with advantage ; but still, in the maio, 
in the one case and the other, the existing laws may ba 
regarded as what the best wisdom of the world has been able 
to devise to make the system as perfect as possible. I have 
therefore, in this Inquiry, freely appealed to the existing 
laws in the Southern states, not for the purpose of emeimg 
reproach on those portions of our eotmtry where sla»erjf 
exists f but for the sole design of ascertaining what the system 
is, and of examining the question whether a system which so 
develops itself is in accordance with the Bible, (c) If any 
system of slavery is sustained by the Bible, it may be pre* 
sumed that that which, exists in the United States, is. This 
is a Christian land— a land, to a degree elsewhere unknowUv 
under the influence of the Christian religion. In what 
country could we hope that slavery would exist in a milder 
or better form than in the United States ? Our institutiona 
have grown up under the influence of Christianity. Not 
a few of the legislators of the land have been pious men« 
Not a few of the owners of slaves are pious men, and are ' 
gathered into Christian congregations under the instruction 
of men abundantly able to explain the doctrines of the 
Christian system. It could hardly be hoped that a state 
of society could be found, in which slavery could be 
better developed, and where its developments would more 
accord wfth the principles of the Bible, than in our own 
land. Why then is it not fair to appeal to slavery as it 
ia« and to inquire whether the system as it now exists 
is in accordance with the Bible? Is it not as imprac* 
ticable to form an ideal system of slavery that shall be fieee 
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from all objections, and that shall be in all the laws and 
customs by which it is sustained in entire conformity with 
die New Testament, as it is to perfect the dmma so that it 
shall be wholly free from objection on the score of morals T 
{d) The advocates of slavery themselves appeal to the Bible 
to show the propriety of slavery as it exists in the United 
States. Whlsn the question is agitated whether slavery is 
right or wrong, they almost uniformly make their appeal to 
the Scriptures to sustain themselves in the practice of it« 
Hie appeal which they make to the Bible is not to prove 
that slavery as it existed in Palestine in the time of Moses 
was right; or that slavery in Greece and Rome was right; 
or that slavery in India, Cuba, or Brazil, is right; but to 
vindicate themselves in the practice — ^to show that slavery in 
our own land cannot be regarded as wrong, and especially to 
show that the position taken by many that slavery t^ a «in, 
is not sustained by the Bible. When we make an attack 
on slavery as it exists in the United States, and endeavour to 
show that it is an evil — that it is morally wrong — that it 
ought to be abandoned — ^they make their appeal at once to 
the Bible. Why is this, but to defend slavery as it exists in 
this country ? If this is not the drift of the argument, why 
do they not at once admit that slavery here, as it actually 
exists, is wr<»ig, and enter on the foreign question whether 
some imaginary form of slavery could be vindicated ? What 
can be the pertinency or propriety of such an appeal to the 
Bible as is almost uniformly made at the South, and fre- 
quently at the North, unless it is proper to bring American 
slavery as it is by the side of the Bible, and to inquire whe- 
tlier, with all its developments, it is or is not in accordance 
with the word of God ? If the advocates of slavery would 
take this ground, and admit that the system of American 
slavery is in fact contmry to the Bible, the field of debate 
would be much narrowed* But as long as, in arguing this 
question, the appeal is made at the South to the Bible, it can- 
Bot be wrong to press the question with earnestness whether 
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American slavery as it is is sanctioned by the word of God. 
The main question is not about the ' abuse^ of the system — 
for it might be a question whether there is any abuse of it pos- 
sible, that is, any degree of oppression and wrong which the 
principles of the system do not sanction-— but about the thing 
as it is fairly developed in our country. For what is the 
• abuse' of slavery ? When you have taken away a man's 
liberty ; when you have made him a piece of property, and 
refused him the right of citizenship, and the right in his wife, 
his children, and himself; when he is to be wholly at the will 
of another, what precisely is to be understood by the ^ abuse* 
of the system ? What law of the South can be referred to 
which can be distinctly shown to be an ' abuse' of the system, 
in the sense that the principles of the system do not lead to 
it, or that it is not necessary in order to sustain it ? It may 
be fairly doubted whether there is a single law or custom al 
the South which can be shown to be a violation of the fun-* 
damental principle of slavery ; and if this be so, then it is 
proper to make the appeal to the Bible to inquire whether 
this system of laws and customs is in accordance with the 
revealed will of God. So the advocates of the system make 
their appeal when it is attacked ; and so it is right for us. 

I may be permitted to add another prefatory remark. I 
have endeavoured to conduct the argument with candour, 
and with a kind and Christian spirit. In noticing the argu- 
ments of the advocates of slavery, and of those who have 
in any manner used the language of apology for it, I have 
not designedly given any representation of their views which 
would diminish their force ; nor have I been conscious of 
evading an argument because it seemed to present an un- 
answerable objection, or a material obstacle, to the views 
which I entertain. I have not sought to gain any thing 
in the argument by the use of hard names ; or by im- 
puting bad motives ; or by assuming that every thing con- 
nected with slavery is wrong; or' by the supposition that 
the slaveholder is necessarily a bad man. J have aimed 
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not needlessly to ofiend any one. To a candid examination 
of ihe views expressed by the advocates of slavery, no one 
can reasonably object ; and if I have been enabled to evince 
the spirit in this argument which I have desired to do, no 
one will have just occasion to be offended with the manner 
JD which this discussion has been conducted. If I have 
betrayed any other than a kind spirit, and have used any 
other than kind words, it has been contrary to my design. 
I anticipate that in some of the views expressed in this 
work, I shall be found to differ from not a few of my 
friends ; — ^but it is one of the conditions of our friendship 
that each one is at liberty to express his opinions with en- 
tire freedom. I expect to be found to differ from not a few 
of the wise and good of the land ; — ^but it would be impos- 
sible to discuss any subject on morals in respect to which 
this would not be the case — and the truly wise and good 
are accustomed to expect that this may occur. All such 
will admit that the points discussed in this work are of 
great importance to the best interests of humanity : to me 
it would be a « matter of high gratification if the discussion 
in these pages should be found to be such as to contribute 
something towards promoting uniformity of views and feel- 
ings on one of the most momentous questions which this 
age is called to investigate, and which enters more deeply 
into the permanent welfare of our country than any other. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Reasons why the ajipeal on this subject should he made to the Bible. 

There are perhaps no questions of more importance to our 
country than those which pertain to the suhject of slavery. 
The fact that after the existence of more than half a century 
of freedom in this land, there should be in the midst of us now 
a numher nearly equal in the aggregate to the white popula- 
tion at the time of the Declaration of Independence, is of itself 
most remarkable in history ; and is so anomalous, and so at 
variance with all our principles, that posterity will inquire for 
the reasons of such an occurrence. This number, already so 
large, is increasing in certain parts of our country in a ratio 
fearfully alarming, and the ejects of the system are felt, and 
must be felt, in every portion of the Republic. There is no- 
thing connected with our national interests which is not 
affected more or less by slavery. It enters into the represen- 
tation in our national legislature ; it is connected with great 
questions of industry, literature, agriculture, commerce, and 
morals ; it is intimately allied with religion. The entire South 
is identified with it ; and by the ramifications of business, of 
education, of commerce, and of manufactures, there is not a 
town, a school-district, or a parish in the North, which is not 
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directly or leinotelj affected hj it. As a part of a great na- 
tion—one great confederated people — we of the Noith hare 
the deepest interest in ail the questions that pertain to the 
weal or wo, the perils or the faolts of anj part of oar country 
— for we share the common honour or the dishonoar of the 
Republic. Belonging to the same race with those who are held 
in bondage, we hare a right, nay, we are boand to express the 
sympathies of brotherhood, and to ^ remember those who are 
in bonds, as bound with them.'* But there is a deeper inte- 
rest still which we hare in this subject ; a more perfect right 
which we have to express our views in regard to it. The 
questions of morals and religion— of right and wrong, know 
no geographical limits ; are bounded by no conventional lines ; 
are circumscribed by the windings of no river or stream, and are 
not designated by climate or by the course of the sun. They 
are questions which no existing compacts or constitutions for- 
bid us to examine ; and though there are rights which one 
part of a country has which are not to be invaded by others, 
yet there are no enclosures within which the questions of right 
and wrong may not be carried with the utmost freedom. 

At the same time, this subject should be approached with . 
calmness and candour. There is no one thing pertaining to 
the welfare of our common country, which is beset with so 
many difficulties, and which is so much fitted to make men 
of all classes feel their need of the ^ wisdom whichx is from 
above." Hitherto, all •« the wisdom of the wise'* has been 
confounded in regard to it, and if there is any question that 
is fitted to bring the whole intellect of this nation — including 
that of judges, senators, counsellors, and the ministers of reli- 
gion, at the feet of Infinite wisdom, it is the ^piestion respect- 
ing African slavery. How is the evil to be arrested ? How 
is that unhappy people among us to be restored to freedom, 
and elevated to the dignity and the privileges of men ? How 
is a foreign race with so dififerent a complexion, and in refer- 
ence to which so deep-seated prejudices and aversions exist 
in every part of the land» to be disposed of if they become 
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free ? These, and kindred inquiries, have hitherto baffled all 
our wisdom. It may do something towards answering them, 
if we can settle the grand preliminary question whether sla« 
very is right or wrong ; an evil per «c, or only an evil inci- 
dentally and by abUse ; a good institution which Grod designs 
to be perpetuated, or an institution which he regards as evil, 
and which he designs that the principles of his reHgion and 
his own Providential dealings shall ultimately destroy. 

In the examination of this subject, on which I propose now 
to enter, the appeal will be made wholly to the Bible, for the 
following reasons : 

1. The Bible is the acknowledged standard of morals in 
this na|ion. To an extent wholly unknown in other lands, it 
is allowed here to settle all questions of right and wrong, and 
its decisions, when clearly ascertained, are conceded to be 
final. It is not indeed directly made the basis of legislation, 
and it cannot be denied that there are departures from its 
principles in many practical views which prevail, yet still it 
maintains an ascendency on all questions of morals which no 
other book can acquire, and which, by the mass of this nation, 
will be conceded to no other authority whatever. There are 
few writers on morals, and probably none of reputation, who 
would undertake to defend a position that was plainly against 
the teachings of the Bible. It may be safely affirmed that 
there is not a legislative body that would take the ground 
of openly legislating against the Bible ; there is not a judge 
on any bench who would pronounce a decision that would be 
clearly contrary to a principle laid down in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ; there is not a department of government that would 
not admit that if the Bible has settled a question, it is final. 
It is to be regarded as an elementary principle in the ques- 
tions which come before the public mind in thLs nation, that 
on subjects in relation to which there are clear principles in 
that book, the intellect, and the heart, and the laws of this 
great people will bow reverently before that high authority. 
It is proper therefore to bring this question before this admit- 
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ted standard in mcnak, and I shall regard it as a sale positiony 
that if the people of this nation were convinced that alayery 
Is contrary to the Bible, thej woald at once institate a train of 
measures which would efiectually remore the eriL We may 
carry a dear decision of the Bible to any class of onr citizenst 
expecting that the authority will be respected, and that the 
obligation to obey it will be conceded. This sentiment is 
recognised at the South as well as at the North ; and by candid 
men there as well as elsewhere it is admitted that, if slavery 
IS contrary to the Bible, it mast be abandoned. Thns it it 
said in the Southern Gtuarterly Review, for October, 184S» 
p. 834, *^ Greatly the most important view of the subject 
[slavery] is the religious one. For assuredly if slavery be 
adjudged a sin, if it be condemned by the revealed will of 
God, then in Christendom it cannot continue to exist. It is 
the duty of every man, making the laws of God the rule of 
bis conduct, to use all practicable efforts to abolish whatev^ 
violates them." ' 

2. The subject of slavery is one on which the BiMe hn 
legislated, and there is, therefore, a propriety that we should 
ascertain its decisions. An institution of servitude of some 
kind early existed in the world. The most ancient and 
venerable men whose names the Sacred History has trans- 
mitted to us, were in some way connected with it. There 
are numerous statutes on the subject in the Mosaic code of 
laws. The Prophets oAen refer to it. Servitude had an 
existence in the time of the Apostles, and they often came in 
contact with it in their attempts to spread the Gospel. They 
have repeatedly alluded to it in their writings, and have laid 
down principles in regard to it which they evidently designed 
should be understood to be the settled laws of the Christian 
religion. In fact there is scarcely any one subject to which 
there is more frequent allusion in the Scriptures, in some way 
or other, than to slavery ; and it cannot be that a subject 
should so early attract the attention of the Great Legislator 
whose laws are there recorded, and be so ofl^ referred to^ 
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withoat eyer laying down any principiei which may he 
r^arded as decisive in regard to his views* It is to be pre- 
sumed that it is posnbie to ascertain whether God regards it 
as a good institution or an evil one ; an arrangement in society 
which he meant his religion riiould contribute to sustain and 
perpetuate for the good of the race, or an institution which he 
intended it should ultimately abolish. — ^There is, thereforey 
perfect propriety in carrying the appeal to the Bible; and 
there can be few things more important than to ascertain 
what are the teachings oi the Bible on the subject. If slavery 
be in accordance with the principles of the Bible, and be the 
best thing for society, there is then an increasingly large part 
of the world that is neglecting to avail itself of the advantages 
which might be derived from the institution, and that is fall- 
ing into dangerous error on a great question of morals — for 
there can be no doubt that there is a growing conviction in 
the world that the instituticm is not one which it is desirable 
to perpetuate for promoting the welfare of mankind. 

3. There is little approximation to a settlement of the ques- 
tion whether slavery is right or wrong on other grounds than 
an appeal to the Scriptures. Apart from the influence of 
the Bible, it may be doubted whether any advance is made 
towards a settled and uniform judgment on this subject. 
Ccmsiderations of humanity or policy have done something 
indeed to change die views of men in regard to the slave 
trade^ and by common consent this* has come to be regarded 
nB piracy $ but it may be doubted whether these considera- 
tions have done any thing to afiect the question abouC slavery 
itself in slaveholding communities. No progress was made 
towards its abolition in the Rcxnan empire by the influence 
of these considerations. Slavery flourished in its extremest 
rigour under the highest advances made in Roman policy, and 
in the brightest days of Roman jurisprudence, and it was 
only by the application of religious principle that it was ever 
permanently afiected in the empire. In England, it was by 
the power of religious principle in Clarkson, Wilberforce, and 
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^eir fellow-kbonTeTB, tlwt slsrery was abdisb^, and not hy 
considerations of policy or mere hnmanity. In oar own 
countr}% it may be doubted whether any considerable pro- 
(rreas has been made in determining whether slarery is to 
continue or not, by mere political considerations. The convic- 
tions of the great mass of our fellow-citizens in the slaTeholding 
part of our country in regard to the erils of slavery, are not 
mort^ decided than were those of Jefferson, and though since 
his views were so firmly expressed there has been an oppor- 
tunity of observing the effects of the 63r5tem for half a century, 
Trt slaverj' has a hold on the country at large not less tena- 
ritms than it had tben. It is indeed not difficult to show the 
sm^Hiliry of the sy^ftem. It is easy to show the superior 
ptMRprhty of those portions of our country where it does ntk 
rxisi. It is easy to point to the exhausted soil; the wasted 
firMs ; the diminished population and wealth ; the compara^ 
tivr dftftituucm rf schools, colleges, and churches ; the igno- 
mnro. dt^gradation and corruption ot morals which slavery 
ni(^ndf r9 ; and it is easy to fortify all this by the splendid 
dt»clttnuitiuin of Si^uthem statesmen themselves about the 
iin|M>vt»n«hed coudition oC their country,* but still almost no 



* *11tt> lUlawiuis f>)oq\wnt miitii» by two Soatfaem gentlemen in Con- 
gtvm, fUruUt *X tlit» imump tim«» a mouniiul description of the effects of 
»)tivt>ry on tht) (HUMlUinA of a countir ; show the com{MLnthre influence of 
fW««H)oitt «iul »l«v«^rY ; and lUiMtrate the argument which might be derived 
Arum Ih4» WiultMioy of «lav«rr, t» whom thai God does not approve of ^m 
ayntiMiu Th«» flr«l extfaek m from a qw«ch of the Hon. Mr. Clowney, of 
MtiUlU i'luuliiia. H4» aaya:— 

*• LiMAk at Miiuth ( Voliiia now, with her houaes deanted and fidling to 
(Immy, hiir ww¥ fVuitHil flt»UU worn out and abandoned fi>r want of timely 
|iii|M'(»V4imt)ut or ukiUul cultivation ; and her thousands oi acres of inex- 
bttUHtlblti UutU MtUl proudniiig an abundant harvest to the xmhuiriout hns- 
l«iidnmii, lying Idle and neglected. In the interior of the state where I 
Wfti iMtrn, anil where t now live, although a country possessing all the 
tulvuntttges of soil, clhnate and health, abounding in araUe land, ma^ 
eUinuHl iWun the flrst rudt itat* of nature, there can now be fiwDd nuny 
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adTance is made towards admitting that the system is eriL 
Almost no eflbrts are put forth to remove it. No conclusions 
against it are derived from the disapprobation which the God 
of Providence is placing upon it by these results of the 
system, and if die inquiry is ever settled it must be by 
bringing it to a standard which all will admit to have authi^ 
rity to determine great questions of morals. 

4. Great reforms on moral subjects do not occur except 
under the influence of religious principle. Political revolu- 
tions, and changes of policy and of administration, do indeed 
occur from other causes, and secure the ends which are 
desired. But on subjects pertaining to right and wrong ; on 
those questions where the rights of an inferior and dowi^ 
trodden class are concerned, we can look for little advance 
except from the operation of religious principle. Unless tha 
inferior classes have power to assert their rights by arms, 
those rights will be conceded olily by the operations of con- 
science, and by the principles of religion. There is no great 
wrong in any community which we can hope to rectify by 

neighbourhoods where the population is too sparse to support a common 
elementary school for children. Such is the deplorable condition of one 
of the oldest members of this Union, that dates back its settlement mora 
than a century and a hal^ while other states, bom as it were but yestei^ 
day, already surpass what Carolina was or ever has been in the happieat 
and proudest day of her prosperity." 

The. other extract is from, a e^ieech of the Hon. Mr. Preston, of South 
Cardina. 

« No Southern man can journey (as he had lately done) through the 
Northern States, and witness the prosperi^, the industry, the puUie 
i^irit which they exhibit — the sedulous cultivation of all those arts fay 
which life is rendered comfortable and respectable, without feelings of 
deep sadness and shame as he remembers Hi own neglected and detalaU 
home, Tbere, no dwelling is to be seen abandoned — ^not a farm unculti- 
vated. Every person and every thing perfeims a part toward the grand 
nsnlt; and the whole land is covered with fertile fields, with manu&o* 
lories, and canals, and railroads, and edifices, and tovnis, and cities. Wa 
of the South are mistaken in the character of these people when we think 
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new coDsid^rations of policy, or by a mere revolution. Tht 
relations of slavery are not reached by political revolutions, 
or by changes of policy or administration. Political revolu- 
tions occur in a higher region, and the condition of the slave 
» no more affected by a mere change in the government than 
that of the vapours in a low, marshy vale is affected by the 
tempest and storm in the higher regions of the air. The 
■torm sweeps along the Apennines, the lightnings play and 
the thunders utter their voice, but still the malaria of the 
Campagna is unaffected, and the pestilence breathes desdar 
tion there still. So it is with slavery. Political revolutions 
occur in high places, but the malaria of slavery remains 
settled down on the low plains of life, and not even the sur- 
face of the pestilential vapour is agitated by all the starma 
-and tempests of political changes. It remains the same 
4eadly, pervading pestilence still. Under all the forms oi 
despotism; in the governi6ent of an aristocracy or an oli- 
garchy ; under the administration of a pure democracy or 
the f<»rms of a republican government, and in all the changes 
from one to the other, slavery remains still the same. Whe- 

€f them only as pedlars in horn flints and bark nulmegs. Their energy 
and enterprise are directed to all objects, great and soudl, within their 
nach. The 'number of railroads and other modes of expeditions iitte»> 
eommunication knit the whole country into a closely compacted mni, 
through which the productions of commerce and of the press, the oomforti 
.fif life and the means of knowledge, are universally difiused ; while the 
close intercourse of travel and of business makes all neighbours, toad pio- 
•Bkotes a common interest and a common sympathy. How different the 
condition of these things in the South! Here the £bu» of the country 
wears the aspect of premature old age and decay. No nuBOTBinirT is 
Biiir eoiiro on, nothing is done for posteritjr. No man thinks of any 
thing beyend the present moment" 

It is true that these gentlemen attribute these efiects to the tarifi; but 
the facta in the case are the things of chief importance here. Other pep- 
•mm» see difieient causes at work than the tariff and the period will arrive 
when the true cause will be seen by all the inhabitants of the slavehoU- 
ing states. 
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ther the masfter is hurled from the throne, or rides into power 
on the tempest of rerolution, the down4rodden sJave is the 
same still, and it makes no dif^rence to him whether the 
master weais a crown or appears in a plain republican garb i 
whether Csesar is on the throne or is slain in the Senate 
house. Slarery, among the Romans, remained substantially 
the same under the Tarquins, the Consuls, and the CflBsars ; 
when the tribunes gained the ascendency, and when the 
patricians crushed them to the earth. It lived in Europe 
when the Northern hordes poured down on the Roman 
empire, and when the Caliphs set up the standard of Islam 
in the Peninsula. It lived in all the revolutions of the 
middle ages — alike when spiritual despotism swayed its 
sceptre over the nations, and when they begdn to emerge 
into freedom. In the British realms it has lived in the time 
of the Stuarts, under the Protectorate, and for a long txmm 
under the administration of the house of Hanover. With 
some temporary interruptions, it tived in the provinces of 
France, through the Revolution. It lived through our own 
glorious Revolution ; and the struggles which gave liberty to 
millions of the Anglo-Saxon race did not loosen one rivet 
from the fetter of an African, nor was there a slave who was 
any nearer to the enjoyment of freedom afler the surrender 
at Yorictown, than when Patrick Henry taught the notes 
of liberty to echo along the hills and vales of Virginia. So 
in all the changes of political administration in our own land, 
the condition of the slave remains unaffected. Alike whether 
Federalists or Republicans have the rule ; whether the star of 
the Whig or the Democrat is in the ascendant, the condition 
of the slave is the same. The paeans of victory when the hero 
of New Orleans was raised to the presidential chair, or when 
the hero of Tippecanoe was inaugurated, conveyed no note 
of joy, no intimation of a change, to the slave ; nor had he 
any more hope, nor was his condition any more aiiected 
when the one gave place to his successor, or the other was 
borne to the grave. And so it is now. In the fierce con- 
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tkae aie neaiij time ■iifinns of our leDoir- 
hemgB who hare no ialeicst in these c o ntcm and qaeitioiis, 
«pd whoee eomStkn will be afifcted no miHe, whtfever the 
lesok maj be, than the Taponr that lies in the valie j is hf 
the changes from sgrnhmr to stonn on the snnunks of the 
Alps or the Andes. 

The reason of this is, that these questions of lerohition do 
not go into these humble Tales of life. It is only rtUgion 
that finds its wa j down and efiects chaises there ; and the 
only hope, therefore, of prodacing rerohitions on this great 
sobject ilk, by bringing the principles of the Bible to bear 
upon it. The suggestions, therefore, in the argument which 
I propose to conduct, will not refer to the political bearings 
of slavery, but to the naked question whether the institntioD 
is in accordance with the Bible. I should feel myself in- 
competent to go into a prc^r examination of the former ques* 
tion ; I may accomplish smne good if I can do any thing to 
determine what is truth in regard to the latter. 

5. The appeal will be made solely to the Bible, because it 
is by such an appeal that the advocates of slavery endea- 
vour to defand the system. In popular speeches ; in ser- 
mons ; in the solemn acts of Presbyteries, synods, conven- 
tions, conferences, and assemblies; in formal treatises in 
defence of slavery, in pamphlets and reviews, the appeal 
if constantly made to the Sacred Scriptures. In popular 
illustrations of Scripture, in newspaper articles, in learned 
commentaries, and in the formal opinions of erudite profes- 
sors at the North and the South, such a melancholy general 
expression of opinion that the Bible lends its sanction to 
slavery prevails, that it has come almost to be regarded as 
a settled matter. A few selections from those opinions will 
illustrate the propriety of an appeal to the Bible, and will 
ihow that the prevailing method of interpreting the Bible 
on this subject is such as to call for an examination of the 
meaning of tho Scriptures, involving whatever talent may 
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be found adapted to such an inquiry, and whaterer patient 
labour such an investigation may demand. The extracts 
will be mere brief selections designed to exhibit the pre- 
vailing mode of speaking and writing on the subject among 
intelligent religious men* 

The following is the declared opinion of Rev. £. D. Sim8« 
Professor in Randolph Macon College, a Methodist institu- 
tion :— 

** These extracts from holy writ unequivocally assert the 
right of property in slaves, together with the usual incidents 
of that right, such as the power of acquisition and disposition 
in various ways, according to municipal regulations. The 
right to buy and sell, and to transmit to children by way of 
inheritance, is clearly stated. The cmly restriction on the 
subject^ is in reference to the market, in which slaves or 
bondmen were to be purchased. 

^ Upon the whole, then, whether we consult the Jewish 
polity, instituted by God himself; or the uniform opinion and 
practice of mankind in all ages of the world ; or the injunc- 
tions of the New Testament and the moral law; we are 
brought to the conQlusion, that slavery is not immoraL 

** Having established the point, that the first African slaves 
were legally brought into bondage, the right to detain their 
children in bondage follows as an indispensable consequence. 

** Thus we see, that the slavery which exists in America 
was founded in right,*^ 

The following sentiment was expressed by the late Rev. 
Wilbur Fisk, D. D., President of the Wesleyan University 
in Connecticut, a name standing deservedly high in the 
church. 

**The relation of master and slave may, and does, in many 
cases, exist under such circumstances, as free the master from 
the just charge and guilt of immorality. 

" 1 Cot. vii. 20—23. — ^This text seems mainly to enjoin and 
sanction the fitting continuance of their present social rela- 
tions ; the freeman was to remain free, and the slave, unless 
emancipation should ofiler, was to remain a slave. 

** The ^neral rule of Christianity not only permits, but, in 
supposabie circumstances, enjoins a continuance of the mas- 
ter's authority. 

a* 
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directly or remotely afiected by it. As a part of a great na- 
tion — one great confederated people — ^we of the North have 
the deepest interest in all the questions that pertain to the 
weal or wo, the perils or the faults of any part of our country 
— for we share the common honour or the dishonour of the 
Republic. Belonging to the same race with those who are held 
in bondage, we have a right, nay, we are bound to express the 
sympathies of brotherhood, and to " remember those who are 
in bonds, as bound with them." But there is a deeper inte- 
rest still which we have in this subject ; a more perfect right 
which we have to express our views in regard to it. The 
questions of morals and religion — of right and wrong, know 
no geographical limits ; are bounded by no conventional lines ; 
are circumscribed by the windings of no river or stream, and are 
not designated by climate or by the course of the sun. They 
are questions which no existing compacts or constitutions for- 
bid us to examine ; and though there are rights which one 
part of a country has which are not to be invaded by others, 
yet there are no enclosures within which the questions of right 
and wrong may not be carried with the utmost freedom. 

At the same time, this subject should be approached with . 
calmness and candour. There is no one thing pertaining to 
the welfare of our common country, which is beset with so 
m^ny difficulties, and which is so much fitted to make men 
of all classes feel their need of the " wisdom which> is from 
above." Hitherto, all " the wisdom of the wise" has been 
confounded in regard to it, and if there is any question that 
is fitted to bring the whole intellect of this nation — including 
that of judges, senators, counsellors, and the ministers of reli- 
gion, at the feet of Infinite wisdom, it is the ^pestion respect- 
ing African slavery. How is the evil to be arrested ? How- 
is that unhappy people among us to be restored to freedom, 
and elevated to the dignity and the privileges of men ? How 
is a foreign race with so different a complexion, and in refer- 
ence to which so deep-seated prejudices and aversions exist 
in every part of the land, to be disposed of if they become 
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free ? These, and kindred inquiries, have hitherto baffled all 
our wisdom. It may do something towards answering them, 
if we can settle the grand preliminary question whether sla* 
very is right or wrong ; an evil per «c, or only an evil inci- 
dentally and by abUse ; a good institution which Grod designs 
to be perpetuated, or an institution which he regards as evil, 
and which he designs that the principles of his reUgion and 
his own Providential dealings shall ultimately destroy. 

In the examination of this subject, on which I propose now 
to enter, the appeal will be made wholly to the Bible, for the 
following reasons : ^ 

1. The Bible is the acknowledged standard of morals in 
this nation. To an extent wholly unknown in other lands, it 
is allowed here to settle all questions of right and wrong, and 
its decisions, when clearly ascertained, are conceded to be 
final. It is not indeed directly made the basis of legislation, 
and it cannot be denied that there are departures from its 
principles in many practical views which prevail, yet still it 
maintains an ascendency on all questions of morals which no 
other book can acquire, and which, by the mass of this nation, 
will be conceded to no other authority whatever. There are 
few writers on morals, and probably none of reputation, who 
would undertake to defend a position that was plainly againai 
the teachings of the Bible. It may be safely affirmed that 
there is not a legislative body that would take the ground 
of openly legislating against the Bible ; there is not a judge 
on any bench who would pronounce a decision that would be 
clearly contrary to a principle laid down in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ; there is not a department of government that would 
not admit that if the Bible has settled a question, it is final. 
It is to be regarded as an elementary principle in the ques- 
tions which come before the public mind in this nation, that 
on subjects in relation to which there are clear principles in 
that book, the intellect, and the heart, and the laws of this 
great people will bow reverently before that high authority. 
It is proper therefore to bring this question before this admit- 
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ted Standard in morals, and I shall regard it as a safe position, 
that if the people of this nation were convinced that slareiy 
is contrary to the Bible, they would at once institute a train of 
measures which would efiectually remove the evil. We may 
carry a dear decision of the Bible to any class of our citizensy 
expecting that the authority will be respected, and that the 
obligation to obey it will be conceded. This sentiment is 
recognised at the South as well as at the North ; and by candid 
men there as well as elsewhere it is admitted that, if slarerj 
18 contrary to the Bible, it must be abandoned. Thus it it 
said in the Southern Gluarterly Review, for October, 1845» 
p. 334, *' Greatly the most important view of the subject 
[slavery] is the religious one. For assuredly if slavery be 
adjudged a sin, if it be condemned by the revealed will of 
God, then in Christendom it cannot continue to exist. It is 
the duty of every man, making the laws c^ God the rule of 
bis conduct, to use all practicable efibrts to abolish whatever 
violates them." ' 

2. The subject of slavery is one on which the BiUe has 
legislated, and there is, therefore, a propriety that we should 
ascertain its decisions. An institution of servitude of some 
kind early existed in the world. The most ancient and 
venerable men whose names the Sacred History has trans- 
mitted to us, were in some way connected with it. There 
are numerous statutes on the subject in the Mosaic code of 
laws. The Prophets oflen refer to it. Servitude had an 
existence in the time of the Apostles, and they oflen came in 
contact with it in their attempts to spread the Gospel. They 
have repeatedly alluded to it in their writings, and have laid 
down principles in regard to it which they evidently designed 
should be understood to be the settled laws of the Christian 
religion. In fact there is scarcely any one subject to which 
there is more frequent allusion in the Scriptures, in some way 
or other, than to slavery; and it cannot be that a subject 
should so early attract the attention of the Great Legislator 
whose laws are there recorded, and be so often referred to» 
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witfaoat ev6r laying down any principle9 which may he 
regarded as decisive in regard to his views. It is to be pre- 
samed that it is postible to ascertain whether Qod regards it 
as a good institution or an evil one ; an arrangement in society 
which he meant his religion riiould contribute to sustain and 
perpetuate for the good of the race, or an institution which he 
intended it should ultimately abolish. — ^There is, thereforcy 
perfect propriety in carrying the appeal to the Bible; and 
there can be few things more important than to ascertain 
what are the teachings of the Bible on the subject. If slavery 
be in accordance with the principles of the Bible, and be the 
best thing for society, there is then an increasingly large part 
of the world that is neglecting to avail itself of the advantages 
which might be derived from the institution, and that is fall- 
ing into dangerous error on a great question of morals — for 
there can be no doubt that there is a growing conviction in 
the world that the institution is not one which it is desirable 
to perpetuate for promoting the welfare of mankind. 

3. There is little approximation to a settlement of the ques- 
tion whether slavery is right or wrong on other grounds than 
an appeal to the Scriptures. Apart from the influence of 
the ^ble, it may be doubted whether any advance is made 
towards a settled and uniform judgment on this subject. 
Ccmsiderations of humanity or policy have done something 
indeed to change the views of men in regard to the slave 
tnule^ and by common consent this* has come to be regarded 
WLB piracy ; but it may be doubted whether these considera- 
tions have done any thing to afiect the question abouC slavery 
itself in slaveholding communities. No progress was made 
towards its abolition in the Rcxnan empire by the influence 
of these considerations. Slavery flourished in its extremest 
rigour under the highest advances made in Roman policy, and 
in the brightest days of Roman jurisprudence, and it was 
only by the appUcation of religious principle that it was ever 
permanently afiected in the empire. In England, it was by 
the power of religious principle in Clarkson, Wilberforce, and 
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their fellow-labourers, that slavery was abolished, and not by 
considerations of poh'cy or mere humanity. In our own 
country, it may be doubted whether any considerable pro- 
gress has been made in determining whether slavery is to 
continue or not, by mere political considerations. The convic- 
tions of the great mass of our fellow-citizens in the slaveholding 
part of our country in regard to the evils of slavery, are not 
more decided than were those of Jef?erson, and though since 
his views were so firmly expressed there has been an oppor- 
tunity of observing the effects of the system for half a century, 
yet slavery has a hold on the country at large not less tena- 
cious than it had then. It is indeed not difficult to show the 
impolicy of the system. It is easy to show the superior 
prosperity of those portions of our country where it does not 
exist. It is easy to point to the exhausted soil ; the wasted 
fields ; the diminished population and wealth ; the compara^ 
tive destitution of schools, colleges, and churches ; the igno- 
rance, degradation and corruption of morals which slavery 
engenders ; and it is easy to fortify all this by the splendid 
declamation of Southern statesmen themselves about the 
impoverished condition of^ their country,* but still almost no 

• The following eloquent remarks by two Southern gentlemen in Con- 
gress, furnish at the same time a mournful description of the effects of 
slavery on the condition of a country ; show the comparative influence of 
freedom and slavery ; and illustrate the argument which might be derived 
from the tendency of slavery, to show that God does not approve of the 
system. The first extract is from a speech of the Hon. Mr. Clowney, of 
South Carolina. He says : — 

** Look at South Carolina now, with her houses deserted and falling to 
decay, her once fruitful fields worn out and abandoned for want of timely 
improvement or skilful cultivation ; and her thousands of acres of inex- 
haustible lands still promising an abundant harvest to the industrious hu»- 
handraan, lying idle and neglected. In the interior of the state where I 
was bom, and where l^now live, although a country possessing all the 
advantages of soil, clhnate and health, abounding in arable land, unr6« 
claimed firom the first rude state of nature, there can now be fisund many 
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advance is made towards admitting that the S3^stem is eviL 
Almost no efibrts are put forth to remove it. No conclusions 
against it are derived from the disapprobation which the God 
of Providence is placing upon it by these results of the 
system, and if the inquiry is ever settled it must be by 
bringing it to a standard which all will admit to have autho- 
rity to determine great questions of morals. 

4. Great reforms on moral subjects do not occur except 
under the influence of religious principle. Political revolu- 
tions, and changes of policy and of administration, do indeed 
occur from other causes, and secure the ends which are 
desired. But on subjects pertaining to right and wrong ; on 
those questions where the rights of an inferior and dowi^ 
trodden class are concerned, we can look for little advance 
except from the operation of religious principle. Unless the 
inferior classes have power to assert their rights by arms, 
those rights will be conceded olily by the operations of con- 
science, and by the principles of religion. There is no great 
wrong in any community which we can hope to rectify by 

neigfalxHirhoods where the population is too sparse to support a commoa 
elementary school for children. Such is the deplorable condition of one 
of the oldest members of this Union, that dates back its settlement mom 
than a century and a half, while other states, bom as it were but yesteii- 
day, already surpass what Carolina was or ever has been in the happiest 
and proudest day of her prosperity." 

The. other extract is from a e^ieech of the Hon. Mr. Preston, of South 
Cardina. 

** No Southern man can journey (as he had lately done) through the 
Northern States, and witness the prosperi^, the industry, the puUk 
i^irit which they exhibit — the sedulous cultivation of all those arts fay 
which life is rendered comfortable and respectable, without feelings of 
deep sadness and shame as he remembers his ovm neglected and deioiaU 
home, Tbere, no dwelling is to be seen aband(Hied — ^not a farm unculti- 
irated. Every person and every thing perfenns a part toward the grand 
nsolt; and the whole land is covered with fertile fields, with manu&o* 
tones, and canals, and railroads, and edifices, and tovms, and cities. We 
of the South are mistaken in the character of these people when we think 

8 
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new coDsid^rations of policy, or by a mere reroiution. Tht 
Tektions of slavery are not reached by political reTolutions, 
or by changes of policy or administration. Political revoluo 
tions occur in a higher region, and the condition of the slaTe 
» no more affected by a mere change in the government than 
that of the vapours in a low, marshy vale is affected by the 
tempest and storm in the higher regions of the air. The 
■torm sweeps along the Apennines, the lightnings play and 
^ thunders utter their voice, but still the malaria of the 
Campagna is unaffected, and the pestilence breathes desdar 
tion there still. So it is with slavery. Political revolutions 
occur in high places, but the malaria of slavery remains 
settled down on the low plains of life, and not even the sui^ 
iace of the pestilential vapour is agitated by all the starma 
'•nd tempests of political changes. It remains the same 
4eadly, pervading pestilence still. Under all the forms oi 
despotism; in the govemi6ent of an aristocracy or an oli- 
garchy ; under the administration of a pure democracy or 
the forms of a republican government, and in all the changes 
from one to the other, slavery remains still the same. Whe- 

of them only as pedlars in horn flints and baik nulmegs. Their energy 
and enterprise are directed to all objects, great and small, within their 
veach. The 'number of railroads and other modes of expeditions inter- 
eommunication knit the whole country into a closely compacted muss, 
through which the productions of commerce and of the press, the comlbrts 
'joi life and the means of knowledge, are universally difiused ; while the 
dose intercourse of travel and of business makes all neighbours, md pio- 
•■sotes a common interest and a common sympathy. How di&rent the 
condition of these things in the South ! Here the £bu» of the country 
wears the aspect of premature old age and decay. No nuBOvaxBirr is 
SBBH eoiiro ov, nothing is done for posteritjr. No man thinks of any 
thing beyend the present moment" 

It is true that these gentlemen attribute these efiects to the tariff, but 
^ facte in the case are the thmgs of chief importance here. Other pep- 
-Mns see different causes at work than the tariff and the period will arrive 
when the true cause will be seen by all the inhabitants of the slavehoU- 
ing states. 
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ther the mai^r is hurled fioai the throne, or rides into power 
on the tempest of revolution, the down-trodden slave is the 
same still, and it makes no difierence to him whether the 
master weais a crown or appears in a plain republican garb i 
wh^er CflBsar is on the throne or is slain in the Senate 
house. Slavery, among the Romans, remained substantially 
the same under the Tarquins, the Consuls, and the Caesars ; 
when the tribunes gained the ascendency, and when the 
patricians crushed them to the earth. It lived in Europe 
when the Northern hordes poured down on the Roman 
empire, and when the Caliphs set up the standard of Islam 
in the Peninsula. It Hved in all the revolutions of the 
middle ages— alike when spiritual despotism swayed iti 
•ceptre over the nations, and when they begdn to emerge 
into freedom. In the British realms it has lived in the time 
of the Stuarts, under the Protectorate, and for a long tinM 
under the administration of the house of Hanover. With 
some temporary interruptions, it Hved in the provinces of 
France, through the Revolution. It lived through our own 
glorious Revolution ; and the struggles which gave Uberty to 
millions of the Anglo-Saxon race did not loosen one rivet 
from the fetter of an African, nor was there a slave who was 
any nearer to the enjoyment of freedom afler the surrender 
at Yorktown, than when Patrick Henry taught the notes 
of Hberty to echo along the hills and vales of Virginia. So 
in all the changes of political administration in our own land, 
the condition of the slave remains unaffected. Alike whether 
Federalists or Republicans have the rule ; whether the star of 
the Whig or the Democrat is in the ascendant, the condition 
of the slave is the same. The paeans of victory when the hero 
of New Orleans was raised to the presidential chair, or when 
the hero of Tippecanoe was inaugurated, conveyed no note 
of joy, no intimation of a change, to the slave ; nor had he 
any more hope, nor was his condition any more aflected 
when the one gave place to his successor, or the other was 
borne to the inave. And so it is now. In the fierce coo- 
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tests for rule in the land ; in the questions about changes of 
administration, there are nearly three millions of our fellow- 
beings who have no interest in these contests and questi<HiSt 
and whose condition will be affected no more, whatever the 
result may be, than the vapour that lies in the valley is by 
the changes from sunshine to storm on the summits of the 
Alps or the Andes. 

The reason of this is, that these questions of revolution do 
not go into these humble vales of life. It is only religion 
that finds its way down and effects changes there ; and the 
only hope, therefore, of producing revolutions on this great 
subject is, by bringing the principles of the Bible to bear 
upon it. The suggestions, therefore, in the argument which 
I propose to conduct, will not refer to the political bearings 
ci slavery, but to the naked question whether the instituticm 
is in accordance with the Bible. I should feel myself in- 
competent to go into a proper examination of the former ques- 
tion ; I may accomplish some good if I can do any thing to 
determine what is truth in regard to the latter. 

5. The appeal will be made solely to the Bible, because it 
is by such an appeal that the advocates of slavery endea- 
Tour to deftiid the system. In popular speeches ; in ser- 
mons ; in the solemn acts of Presbyteries, synods, conven- 
tions, conferences, and assemblies ; in formal treatises in 
defence of slavery, in pamphlets and reviews, the appeal 
is constantly made to the Sacred Scriptures. In popular 
illustrations of Scripture, in newspaper articles, in learned 
commentaries, and in the formal opinions of erudite profes- 
sors at the North and the South, such a melancholy general 
expression of opinion that the Bible lends its sanction to 
slavery prevails, that it has come almost to be regarded as 
a settled matter. A few selections from those opinions will 
illustrate the propriety of an appeal to the Bible, and will 
show that the prevailing method of interpreting the Bible 
on this subject is such as to call for an examination of the 
meaning of the Scriptures, involving whatever talent may 
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be feuiid adapted to such an inquiry, and whatever patient 
labour such an investigation may demand. The extracts 
will be mere brief selections designed to exhibit the pre- 
vailing mode of speaking and writing on the subject among 
intelligent religious men. 

The following is the declared opinion of Rev. E. D. SimSf 
Professor in Randolph Macon College, a Methodist institu- 
tion:— 

^ These extracts from holy writ unequivocally assert the 
right of property in slaves, together with the usual incidents 
of that right, such as the power of acquisition and disposition 
in various ways, according to municipal regulations. The 
right to buy and sell, and to transmit to children by way of 
inheritance, is clearly stated. The only restriction on the 
subject^ is in reference to the market, in which slaves or 
bondmen were to be purchased. 

•* Upon the whole, then, whether we consult the Jewish 
polity, instituted by God himself; or the uniform opinion and 
practice of mankind in all ages of the world ; or the injunc- 
tions of the New Testament and the moral law; we are 
brought to the conqJusion, that slavery is not immoral. 

'< Having established the point, that the first African slaves 
were legally brought into bondage, the right to detain their 
children in bondage follows as an indispensable consequence. 

^ Thus we see, that the slavery which exists in America 
was founded in righi.*^ 

The following sentiment was expressed by the kte Rev. 

Wilbur Fisk, D. D., President of the Wesleyan University 

in Connecticut, a name standing deservedly high in the 

church. 

**The relation of master and slave may, and does, in many 
Gases, exist under such circumstances, as free the master from 
the just charge and guilt of immorality. 

** 1 Cor. vii. 20 — ^. — ^This text seems mainly to enjoin and 
sanction the fitting continuance of their present social rela- 
tions ; the freeman was to remain free, and the slave, unless 
emancipation should ofier, was to remain a slave. 

** The general rule of Christianity not only permits, but, in 
supposable circumstances, enjoins a continuance of the mas- 
ter's authority. 
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" The New Testament enjoins obedience upon the slave ail 
an obligation due to a present rightful authority." 

The following resolutions of different religious bodies of 
the South may be regarded, without impropriety, as express- 
ing the prevailing sentiment at the South in regard to the 
sanction which the Bible gives to slavery. 

HOPEWELL PRESBYTERt, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1. " Slavery has existed in the church of God from the time 
of Abraham to this day. Members of the church of God have 
held slaves, bought with their money, and had them bom in 
their houses ; and this relation is not only recognised, but its 
duties are defined clearly, both in the Old and New Testaments. 

2. ^* Emancipation is not mentioned among the duties of the 
master to his slave, while obedience < even to the froward' 
master is enjoined upon the slave. 

8. " No instance can be produced of an otherwise orderly 
Christian being reproved, much less excommunicated from 
the church, for the single act of holding domestic slaves, from 
the days of Abraham down to the date of the modern aboli- 
tionist." 

HARMONY FRElteYTERY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

** Whereas, sundry persons in Scotland and England, and 
others in the north, east, and west of our country, have de- 
nounced slavery as obnoxious to the laws of God, some of 
whom have presented before the General Assembly of our 
church, and the Congress of the i^tion, memorials and 
petitions, with the avowed object of bringing into disgrace 
slaveholders, and abolishing the relation of master and sletve : 
And whereas, from the said proceedings, and the statements, 
reasonings, and circumstances connected therewith, it is most 
manifest that those persons ' know not what they say, nor 
whereof they affirm ;' and with this ignorance discover a 
apiiit of seUViighteousness and exclusive sanctity, &c. ; there- 
fore. Resolved, 

1. *< That as the kingdom of our Lord is not of this world, 
his church, as such, has no right to abolish, alter, or alSect any 
institution or ordinance of men, political or civil, &c. 

2. ''That slavery has existed from the days of those good 
old slaveholders and patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
(who are now in the kingdom of heaven,) to the time when the 
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apostle Paal sent a runaway slave home to his master, Phile- 
mon, and wrote a Christian and paternal letter to this slave- 
holder, which we find still stands in the canon of the Scrip- 
tures — and that slavery has existed ever since the days of the 
apostle, and does now exist. 

3. '* That as the relative duties of master and slave are 
taught in the Scriptures, in the same manner as those of pa- 
rent and child, and hushand and wife, the existence of slavery 
itself is not opposed to the will of Grod ; and whosoever has a 
conscience too tender to recognise this relation as lawful, is 
* righteous overmuch,* is ' wise ahove what is written,' and 
has submitted his neck to the yoke of men, sacrificed his 
Christian liberty of conscience, and leaves the infallible word 
of Grod for the fancies and doctrines of men." 

CHARLESTON UNION PRESBYTERY. 

** It is a principle which meets the views of this body, that 
slavery, as it exists among us, is a pohtical institution, with 
which ecclesiastical judicatories have not the smallest right to 
interfere; and in relation to which, any such interference, 
especially at the present momentous crisis, would be morally 
wrong, and fraught with the most dangerous and pernicious 
consequences. The sentiments which wo maintain, in com- 
mon with Christians at the South of every denomination, are 
sentiments which so fully approve themselves to our con- 
sciences, are so identified with our solemn convictions of duty, 
that we should maintain them under any circumstances. 

•* Resolved, That in the opinion of this Presbytery, the 
holding of slaves, so far from being a sin in the sight of Gk)d, 
is nowhere condemned in his holy word — that it is in accord- 
ance with the example, or consistent with the precepts of pa- 
triarchs, apostles, and prophets, and that it is compatible with 
the most fraternal regard to the best good of those servants 
whom Gkxi may have committed to our charge ; and that, 
therefore, they who assume the contrary position, and lay it 
down as a fundamental principle in morals and religion, that 
all slaveholding is wrong, proceed upon false principles." 

SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 

*« The committee to whom were referred the resolutions^&c, 
have, according to order, had the same under consideration — 
and respectfully report, that in their judgment, the following 
resohitions are necessary and proper to be adopted by the 
Sjmod at the present time : 
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"Whereas, the publications and proceedings of certain or- 
ganized associations, commonly called anti-«layery, or abolition 
societies which have arisen in some parts of our land, have 
rreatly disturbed and are still greatly disturbing the peace of 
tne church, and of the country ; and the Synod of Virginia 
deem it a solemn duty which they owe to themselves and to 
the community to declare their sentiments upon the subject ; 
therefore, R'esolved, unanimously, 

" That we consider the dogma fiercely promulgated by said 
associations — ^that slavery, as it exists in our slaveholding 
states, is necessarily sinful, and ought to be immediately 
abolished — and the conclusions which naturally follow from 
that dogma, as directly and palpably contrary to the plainest 
principles of common sense and common humanity, and to 
the clearest authority of the word of GodJ*^ 

The following is from the church in Petersburg, Virginia, 
16th November, 1838 :— • 

" Whereas, the General Assembly did, in 1818, pass a law, 
which contains provisions for slaves, irreconcilable with our 
civil institutions, and solemnly declaring slavery to be a sin 
against Qod — a law at once ofiensive and insulting to the 
whole Southern community ; Resolved, 

1. ^'That, as slaveholders, we cannot consent longer to 
remain in connection with any church where there exists a 
statute conferring a right upon slaves to arraign their masters 
before the judicatory of the church — and that, too, for the act 
of selling them without their consent first had and obtained. 

2* " Tliat as the Great Head of tlie church has recognised 
the relation of master and slave^ we conscientiously believe 
that slavery is not a sin against God^ as declared by the 
General Assembly. 

3. " That there is no tyranny more oppressive than that 
which is sometimes sanctioned oy the operation of ecclesiaa* 
tical law." 

Thus also ftie Presbytery of Tombecbee, in a formal letter 
to the General Conference in Maine, expresses the following 
sentiments: — *'In the Bible the state of slavery is clearly 
recognised, but the condition of the slave, like that of all 
society, is left to be regulated by the civil policy of the state, 
or country in which it exists. Abram, the friend of God, had 
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slaves bom in his house, and bought with money." ** Jacob 
held skves, without -the least remorse of conscience, or 
reproof from Gk>d.'* ** It was no sin for a priest to purchase 
a slave with money." " The Bible warrants the purchase 
of slaves as an inheritance for children for ever.'' *' That 
slavery is not a moral evil, is evident from the fact, that it is 
nowhere condemned by the Redeemer, or his apostles, in 
the New Testjunent." " The Bible makes slavery a part of 
the domestic circle ; it is associated with husband and wife, 
parents and children." 

Views similar to these are expressed in an article in the 
Princeton Biblical Repertory, for April, 1836— an article 
which was reprinted at Pittsburgh, on the eve of an import- 
ant meeting of^ the Greneral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, by Southern gentlemen, and which was understood 
to give great satisfaction to the friends of slavery in the South. 
The following extracts will show the views of the writer, and 
illustrate the incHnation of those who look favourably on the 
system, to sustain their views by the authority of the Bible. 

'* It is on all hands acknowledged that, at the time of the 
advent of Jesus Christ, slavery in its worst forms prevailed 
over the whole world. The Saviour found it around him in 
Judea ; the Apostles met with it in Asia, Greece, and Italy. 
How did they treat it ? Not by the denunciation of slavery 
as necessarily and universally sinful. The subject is hardly 
alluded to by Christ in any of his personal instructions. The 
Apostles refer to it, not to pronounce upon it as a question of 
morals, but to prescribe the relative duties of masters and 
slaves." — ^pp. 273, 276. " An obvious deduction from the 
fact above referred to, is, that slaveholding is not necessarily 
sinful." — p. 277. "The argument from the conduct of 
Christ and his immediate followers seems to us decisive on 
the point, that slaveholding, in itself considered, is not a 
crime." — ^p. 279. "But what stronger argument can be 
presented to prove that the sacred writers did not regard 
slaveholding as in itself sinful, than that while they condemn 
all unjust or unkind treatment (even threatening) on the part 
of the masters toward their slaves, they did not condemn 
slavery itself." — p. 280. " That many of the attributes of 
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demoed, it, indeed, rerj piain ; bat that skr^oidiag ib itidf 
if coodanned, hat not been, snd cannot be pnyfed.*^— p. 281* 
^ It ii admitted bj these diatingiiiahed moolists [pr. Chan- 
ning and Dr. Wa^lanJ]] that Uie Apostlea did not preach a 
teHpoa proehinung medaai to slaTea; that Pnil did not 
aaiaii slarenr ; that the Gospel did not proclaim the nnlaw- 
fiilness c4 sareholding ; it did not forbid it. This is going 
the whole length that we hare gone in oar statement of 
the conduct of Christ and his apostles.*^— p. 282. •^Tlie 
Apostles did not condemn skrery; they dki not require 
emancipatioo ; they recognised skreholdeis as Ckristiaii 
brethren/' — p. 285. <* Skrery was tokrated among the 
ancient people of God« Abrahsun had servants in his taaxulj 
who were * bought with money.' The Mosaic institution 
recognised the lawfulness of skrery. Our argument, from 
this acknowledged fact, is, that if God allowed skrery to 
exist, if he directed how skres might be kwfuUy acquired, 
and how they were to be treated, it is in rain to contend that 
slavery is a sin, and yet pn^ess rererence for the Scrip- 
tures/'— p. 287. •* Slarery is a question of circumstances, 
not a malum in nt.^ — p. 292. ^ As it appears to us too 
clear to admit of either denial or doubt, that the Scriptures 
do sanction slaveholding ; • that under the old dispensation it 
was expressly permitted by dirine command, and under the 
New Testament is nowhere forbidden or renounced, but, on 
the contrary, acknowledged to be consistent with the Chris- 
tian character and profession, (that is, consistent with justice, 
mercy, holiness, love to Grod and lore to man,) to declare it to 
be a neinous crime, is a direct impeachment of the word of 
God."— pp. 297, 298. 

" Slavery," says the Hon. J. K. Paulding, (in his work 
entitled " Skrery in the United States," pp. 14, 15,) " is 
made the subject of express regulation in the social institu- 
tions of the Jews, and this without a single expression of 
disapprobation on the part of the divine Lawgiver." After 
quoting several passages ffom the books of Moses on the sub- 
ject orskvery, he also adds, (pp. 19, 20,) "Here is a direct 
sanction of rights corresponding in all respects with those of 
the holders of slaves in the United States. They were 
originally * of the heathen' when purchased ; their posterity 
was * begot in the land ;' and they have descended * as an 
inheritance to our children.' It is difficult to conceive how, 
with ihetfe authorities before them, the Abolitionists cau 
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persist in maintaining that slavery is contrary to the hw of 
God." " There is no authority derivahle firom the New Tes- 
tament, which justifies the assertion that slavery is contrary 
to the kw of God." — ^p. 24. ** Slavery existed aunost univer- 
sally at, and ages hefore, the Christian dispensation, and it is 
noi even discountenanced there, much less denounced as con- 
trary to the kw of God."— p. 28. 

Dr. Fuller, in his letters to Dr. Wayland, says, " The Old 
Testament did sanction skvery. And in the Gospels and 
Epistles the institution is, to say the least, tolerated. You 
admit some sort of slavery to have heen allowed in the Old 
Testament, and sufiered by Jesus and his apostles. A 
man who denies this will deny any thing, and only proves 
how much stronger a passion is than the clearest truth. But 
if this point be yielded, how can it be maintained that slave- 
holding is itself a crime ?" — pp. 3, 4. And again : **I under- 
take to show that the Bible does, most explicitly, both by 
precept and example, bear me out in my assertion, that 
slavery is not necessarily, and always, and amidst all circum- 
stances, a sin. This is the position to be established, and the 
entire reasoning (reasoning which, if the premi^ be true, 
really seems to me to commend itself at once'ltrevery man's 
conscience) is this, what God sanctioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, AND permitted IN THE NeW, CANNOT BE SIN."* 

To these extracts may be added, for an illustration of the 
prevailing manner in which the subject is regarded, the fol- 
lowing views of Professor Stuart, than whom there is not one 
of higher or more deserved authority in this land, in all 
questions pertaining to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
These views are copied, not because I would wish to convey 
the impression that Professor Stuart is or would be either the 
advocate of skvery, or the apologist for it, but to show the> 
importance of a thorough inquiry into the actual teachings of 
the Scriptures on this subject. The following is Professor 
Stuart's letter to Dr. Fisk : 

"Andover, ^pril 10, 183T. 
" Rev. and Dear Sir : — ^Yours is before me. A sickness 
of three months* standing, (typhi^s fever,) in which I have 

* FaUer and Wayland on Slavmy, p. 170. 



jBit gwiptmi fiffirfi. flod whicii aiill UBifiiga ne Iv mr 
KaAeti ic imfMMBiiie fbrinetD answer yoiir ledKr at isrs^ 

*** 1* The piecepoi of die 3iew Teamum; ■pj^wtiwy the 
demgamaar of sism and their maiCRai beyisd ^ qarrt— , 
Keof^niae the exiMeneeof siKvefT. The obboeb ucv <■ part, 
*Mi<«Myf' wmaten/ so that a pi igf ieyl id thenu haw tkej are 
to hehaTe, aa wuaten^ recngmapa that the lekcint naj exist, 
mhrnfide^ et mdem ^Hrnm^ Tmitkami vwtebie AW C1b^i#Mii 
yU/4 #r lAe eAtan-A^l adierwiae Faad had maddag ta do but 
to eat the hand asunder at once. He eoidd mat kwfolij and 
^mpettj mopoRze with. aM&n. at jev {jhac which is in itself 
an.} 

^ If maj one doabts, let hint take the case of Iters sending 
Oaesiimis hack id Phikmaa, with an apoloey for his nmning 
awaj, and swaiing hint back to be a sertant for fife. The 
lebaofi did exmi — may exist. The a6tfse of it is the esses- 
tiai and fandameBtal wzoog. Not that the theory of ^reiy 
is right, in itselfl No. ^ Lore thy neigkboar as thyselP— 
* Do anto otheis that which yoa woold that others should do 
«nto you,' decides against tius. But the relation, onoe consti- 
toted and continued, is not such a sieftrai in «e as calls for 
immediate and riolent disruptioa at ail hazards. So Paul did 
notcoonseL 

** 2^ I Tim. ri. 2, expresses the sentiment that shiTes, who 
are Christians and hare Christian masters, are not, on that 
account, and because as Chrisiians they are brethren^ to 
forego the rererence due to them as masters. That is, the 
relation of master and slare is not, as a matter of course, abro- 
gated between all Christians. Nay, servants should, in such 
a case, d fortiori^ do their duty cheerfully. This sentiment 
lies on the very face ci the case. What the master's duty is in 
such a case, in respect to libtration, is another question, and 
one which the apostle does not here treat of. 

" 3. Every one knows, who is acquainted with Greek or 
I^tin antiquities, that slavery among heathen nations has 
itriff been more unqualified and at loose ends than among 
Chriitian nations. Slaves were property in Greece and 
lioniif. That decides all questions about their relation. 
l^lioir tn^tttment depended, as it does now, on the temper of 
thi^ir mtstrrs. The power of the master over the slave was, 
for n long time, that of life and death. Horrible cruelties at 
length mitigated it. In the apostle's day, it was at least as 
grctnt nM among us. 

** After all tho ipouting and vehemence oa this subject, the 
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good old Book remains the same. Paul's conduct and advice 
are stiU safe guides. Paul knew well that Christianity would 
ultimately destroy slavery, as it certainly will. He knew too 
that it would destroy monarchy and aristocracy from the 
earth, for it is fundamentally a doctrine of true liberiy and 
equality. Yet Paul did not expect slavery or aristocracy to 
be ousted in a day, and gave precepts to Christians respecting 
their demeanour, ad interim. 

^ With sincere and fraternal regard, 
^ Your friend and. brother, 

"M. Stuabt/' 

These extracts, with the considerations which have been 
suggested, will show, it is believed, the propriety of the 
Goorse which I propose to pursue in this argument. By the 
leBuhs of such an investigation, the people of this land ulti- 
mately must and teill abide. He that shall contribute any 
thing, however humble, to influence the public mind in 
coming to a right decision on so mcxnentous a question, will 
not have Uved in vain. 



I 
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CHAPTER n. 

What eontUhUn Shneryf 

Tmk istue of the questioa about the lawfulness of slavery 
must depend materially on the answer which is giren to the 
questiony What constitutes slavery? Until this is deter* 
minedy it is impossible to arrive at any settled views on the 
inquiry whether it is right or wrong. 

The true inquiry here is, what are the essential features 
of the system 7 What distinguishes it from all other relations 
of life— from the relation of a child, a minor, an apprentice* 
a day-labourer, a serf, a * villein* under the feudal system ? 
Slavery has Bonu features which resemble certain things in 
other relations, and the attention is sometimes filed on these 
features of resemblance, forgetting what constitutes the pe- 
culiarity of the system, and then on argument is constructed 
to prove that slavery is recognised in the Scriptures just as 
those other relations are; that the duties in the one case 
are prescribed as they are in the other; and that this -re- 
lation in society is designed to be as permanent, and is in 
itself as lawful, as the others. It is undeniable that in the 
relation of slavery there is something in common with the 
relation of apprenticeship, of a minor, of a subject under 
an arbitrary government, of those who are transferred from 
one government to another, as ** by the treaty of Vienna, a 
large part of the inhabitants of central Europe changed 
masters, — as Saxony was transferred to Prussia, Belgium 
was annexed to Holland, and as Louisiana was transferred 
from France to the United States,""^ but still the question is, 
whether the pecuiiarity of slavery is found in all these rela- 
tions and transfers T In the condition of a slave, also, there 
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ia some resemblance to that of the serf of Russia, and the 
*Yillein' under the feudal system; but still the world is 
accustomed accuiatdy to distinguish their condition from 
that of slave, and it does not define skyery to say that it 
is the condition of a serf or a * riUein.' There is still ^ome* 
thing essential to it which is not reached by these terms. 
' The importance of ascertaining accurately what slarery 
is, may be seen by referring to some of the definitions 
which have been given of it. From these it will be seen that, 
according to some of the different views which are held of its 
naiture, it is easy to construct an argument in its defence* 
Paley^s definition is this : *^l define alavery," says he, *Mo be 
an oUigatioQ to labour for the benefit of the master, without 
the contract cnr consent of the servant."* Substantially the 
same is the idea oi the author of the article before referred to 
in the ^blical Repertory, and as this may be regarded, with^ 
cot imprc^riety, as expressing the sentiments of those who 
i4>obgize tor slavey, or who regard it as consistent with 
Christianity, it is important to quote the words of the writer 
at length. He says, ^* Neither inadequate remuneration, 
physical discomfort, intellectual ignorance, moral degradaticHii, 
is essential to the condition of a slave. Yet if all these 
ideas are removed from the commonly received notion of 
slavery, how little will remain. All the ideas which essen- 
tially enter into the definition of slavery are, deprivatien of 
personal liberty, obligation of service at the discretion of an- 
other, and the transferable character of the authority and 
claim of thednaster. The manner in which men are brought 
into this condition ; its continuance, and the means adopted 
tor securing the authority and claim of masters, are all 
incidental and variable. They may be reasonable or un^^ 
teasonable, just or unjust, at different times and places.*'-— 
p. 279. ** Slavery, in itself considered, is a state of bond- 
age^ and nothing more. It is the condition of an indi- 
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vidual who is deprived of his personal liberty, and is 
obliged to work for another, who has the right to transfer * 
this claim of service, at pleasure.''-:— p. 289. In discussing 
the question whether the nature of property enters into the 
idea of slavery, the writer remarks that, **• a man has pro- 
perty in his wife, in his children, in his domestic animals, 
in his fields and forests," and goes on to observe that, 
^ where it is said that one man is the property of another, 
it can only mean that the one has a right to use the other 
OB a man^ but not as a brute or as a thing. — ^When this 
idea of property comes to be analyzed, it is found to be no- 
, thing more than a claim of service either for life, or for a 
term of years.* ^ — p. 293. According to this view, slavery 
is comparatively a harmless thing. No one should be 
alarmed at the idea of being himself a slave, or of having 
ilia children reduced to this condition ; and no one should 
regard slavery as essentially an undesimUe condition of 
society, and still less as having in it any thing that is 
morally wrong. The idea of regarding a slave as a chattel 
or a thing is expressly discarded, and all the property 
which it is supposed there can be in the slave is that 
harmless possession which a man has in his wife and chil- 
dren. If this be the just idea of slavery, then it would 
hardly be worth while to argue the question whether it is 
righ* or wrong, or whether it is, or is not, in accordance 
with the Bible. It may be remarked here only that this is 
a view which will calm the feelings, allay the suspicions of 
guilt or responsibility, save from the compunctious visitings 
of remorse, and meet the wishes of all those south of 
* Mason's and Dixon's line' who desire to preserve this 
domestic institution in its purity. Whether this is the true 
notion of slavery, however, it may be well to consider. I 
would observe, then, 

(1.) That slavery is not a mere condition of apprentice* 
ship, or that the service which a slave is bound to render 
to his master is not that which the apprentice is bound to 
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lender to his' emplcrjrer. There may be Momething m coni- 
moii« bat all men make a distinction between them. Even 
in the system of * apprenticeship' in the West Indies, there 
was an accurate, and a very obvious distinction, between 
that condition and the state of ^very which this was in- 
tended to supersede. An apprentice is bound to his mas- 
ter ; he works for him ; his time is his ; and the master 
arails himself of whatever physical strength or skill the 
apprentice may have, or may acquire while he is with him 
^-and 80 far there is that: which the relation has in com' 
mon with slavery. The relations resemble each other also 
in the fact, that the apprentice is usually placed in this 
condition without being consulted, or in accordance with the 
will of another. But this relation is designed to be tem- 
porary; it is for the good of the apprentice himself; it 
contemplates his own future usefulness and happiness, and 
there is a full equivalmt supposed to be rendered for his 
labour. The care of the master over his morals and habits, 
and the instruction which he is expected to receive in the 
employment to which he designs to devote his life, are re- 
garded as an ample compensation for any service which he 
can render. The master, in fact, avails himself of no un- 
requited labour of the apprentice ; has no claim of pro- 
perty in kim; has no power to continue the relation be- 
yond a specified period ; and has no right to transfer 4he 
apprentice to another. The condition is one also that is 
consistent with a regular advance in knowledge of all 
kinds, and in which the master has no control over any of 
the other relations which the apprentice may sustain, or 
into which he may choose prospectively to enter. In all 
this it differs from slavery, 

(2.) Nor is slavery to be confounded with the condition 
of a minor. There are many things indeed that are com- 
mon between slavery as it has always existed, and the con- 
dition of those who are under age. A minor, like a slavOf 
has no right to vote; is not eligible to office; cannot be 

4* 
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keld in law by contracts which he makeSf and in hia time 
'and labour is subject to the will of another. But we never 
confound the two conditions, and never suppose that the 
description' of the one is a correct representation of the 
other. Nature, not force, has made the condition of a 
minor. In the arrangement, his own good is consulted. 
The whole arrangement is with reference to his own future 
welfare. It contemplates his being ultimately raised to all 
the dignities and rights of a citizen, and nature has secOTed^ 
in the afl^ions of those under whom minors are commonly 
placed, the best possible pledge that ^their interests will be 
sacredly regarded. Slavery does none of these things. 

(3.) Nor is slavery merely a governmental afiiir— an 
assertion of power like that under a hereditaty monarchy, or 
Hke a transfer of a portion of a people from one government 
to another, by treaty.* There may be much in common be- 
tween such a condition and slavery, but we never confoand 
them— except where we wish to throw dust in order to render 
the subject obscure. The authority asserted over the slave is 
often hereditary ; the power is claimed of making laws for him 
withoof his consent, and without representation ; the power 
over him is an usurped power ; it deprives him ci the righta 
of a freeman, and he is transferred from one master to another 
without his consent— as the inhabitants of Poland, Belgium, 
Louisiana, Canada, Florida, and Normandy have been, or at 
the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Seminoles have been r emoved 
from Georgia and Flcnrida, to the country west of the Miasis- 
sippi.. But we never think of confounding these things with 
slavery. Slaviery is the right of an individual owner, not the 
operation of a government. It is control over the individual, 
and not over the mass. It contemplates properly no arrange- 
ment for masses as governed^ but of individuals at oumed, 
h transfers none by communities, but sells them as indivi* 
duals. It is not the mere power of making laws for othera, 

« See Biblical Bepertoiy, 1980, p. 994. 
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or ef coHnnandiBg their senricet for war ; it is the power of 
oonkvoUtiig their time, a claim on their whole eenungs, and of 
leoeiTiag all the ayailt of their skill and lahour. It is not the 
right of transier hy treaty or conquest, but the power to setf 
thean. The idea of slarerj is not that of sufleriiig the de* 
prinuioii of rights as a conunuoitj, but as indiriduals ; and 
if iawB are erer made for them regarded as a community, it 
18 not becuise they are considered as any part of the govern- 
ment, bu|t only to guard the rights oi those who own them. 
In every essential feature slavery is removed from the aspect 
ef being a governmental afiair ; kx while it has some thinga 
in common with such an arrangement, still the world hiakea 
an a^fomte distinction between them* Besides, it would 
settle nothing as to the question of right and wrong to show 
that it was a> mere governmental transaction. There are 
great questions of right and wrong in relation to the govern* 
ment of Nero, and the conquests of Attik, and the authority 
ekimed by the Emperor of Morocco, or by the Sultan, as really 
as in relation to the rights claimed by the master over the slave. 

(4.) Nor is it a mere relation in which legislative bodies alone 
are concerned.* It has indeed a relation tp governments, and 
the makers and ^ministrators of th)» laws have much to do 
with it. It iS) indeed, a relation between man and man — for 
the slave it a man, and is, in some respects, regarded as such. 
But the usual relations in civil life are those of compact 
and agreement ; of buying and selling ; of commerce, appren* 
ticeship, marriage, mutual aid, in regard to which each party 
m vokmtary, and each party has guarded rights. Nothing 
of this kind occurs in slavery. There all is involuntary on 
the part of the slave, and he is never considered and treated 
as a neighbour, or an equal. In no respect does the l&w 
regard him as on a level with the master. 

(5.) Slavery is not a thing which pertains wholly to a 
legislature to regulate, and with which an individual, or an 

• 8ts BlUkal Rqpertoiy, 18M, f. 999. 
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araociation expressly organized for that purpose^ or an code- 
siastical body baye no.ri^t to iaterferet or in reference to 
which they have no right to express an opinion. There are 
respects, indeed, in which the subject pertains to legislative 
bodies, and in thoee respects others cannot interfere with 
their peculiar prerogatives. The bad laws which they have 
made, they only can unmake. The actual legisiatianvrhich 
may be at any time demanded to remove the evil, or to correct 
abuses growing out oi the laws, pertains only to them. Others 
can no more usurp the place of the legislator, in respect to 
this, than they can in respect to any thing else. But the 
points on which slavery touches on the legislative' body are 
few and unimportant, compared with -its other relatiips io 
society. Men are not made slaves by legislative acts, but by 
individual mpacity and wrong. Legislatures do not own 
slaves, unless it be in a corporate capacity, and rarely then. 
The slave is the property of an individual, and his relations 
are to him. That individual is a man, not a legislator f and 
it is right to reason with him as a man, as a neighbour, as a 
member of the church, as a father aud a brother, or as a 
minister of the gospel. In each and all <^ these respects, it 
is right to bring the subject before his conscience, and to rea;- 
son and remonstrate with him, as himself responsible to Gbd. 
And it is the right of any one to do it who is a man, whether 
in. his individual or associate capacity — ^for the slaveholder 
holds a man in bondage, and claims him as his property. 
Between these two indimdttals, therefore, no legislator haa 
a right to interpose a barrier^ and to say that this subject 
pertains to ti«, and that no individual or association has a right 
to intermeddle with it. It does^ not define slavery, therefore; 
to say that it is a relation which has been instituted by a 
legislature for the good of the community, requiring one class 
q£ people to engage in the service of another. 

(0.) Slavery is not a condition like that (^ the serfs of 
Russia, or like the * villeins' of the feudal system. It has 
something in common with those xehtionay and in some 
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aspects may not be more oppressiye or degnidinif. Vat still k 
is to be accuiately distinguished from them. In the rektioa 
€^ the ^Tillein' of the feudal system there was an obHgadoii 
of aenrice to the lord ; the time, and tatent, and skill of the 
vassal were his ; the lillein had none of the rights of a fiee- 
man, implied in the power of making laws, eligibility to office, 
or tbe administration of justice ; and there was the possibility 
of being transferred with the soil from one master to another. 
The same is substantially tnie of the condition of the ser^ 
But the * TiUein^ was attaohed to the glebe, as the seif now is. 
He was 9l fixture on the estate, and he could not be remoTed. 
There was no power- of alienating him without alienating the 
land, his family, his neighbours, and whatever comforts he 
had been used to. There was no power of separating hus- 
band and wife, and parents and children. He was not 
bought and sold as an individual, and he was not regarded in 
the/light of froptrty* He was, in some respects, recognised 
as a man, and even in his lowest condition had the germs of 
certain rights, which have grown into the condition of the 
now middle and respectable classes in Europe. ** The villein 
has become the independent farmer.** ** The feudal system 
has in a great measure been outgrown in all the European 
states. The third estate, formerly hardly recognised as hav- 
ing an e3dstence, is become the controlling power in most of 
those andent communities."* But there is no such germ of 
freedom and of elevation in slavery; There is nothing 
which, being cultivated and expanded, will grow into free- 
dom. There was nothing in slavery, as understood by the 
Romans, and there is nothing in it as it exists in this country, 
which has such a principle of liberty, advancement, and eleva- 
tion, that the slave, by any natural progress, can ever emerge^ 
into liberty, or ever take such a place that there shall be 
recognised in him the rights of a man^ and though there is 
in the system, in many respects, a strong resemblance to the 

* See Bibfietl Repertdrj, 1636, pp. t91, 300. 
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condittoD of a feudal * TiUein,' or a Russian seif« yet tliaat 
eooditions are never confounded. All men know that aiavtry 
m a different thing. Ita. peculiarity it not described by a 
reference to the condition of society in the dark ages, as 
under the dominion of the Autocrat of the North. 

(7.) Slavery is not the kjnd of property which a man 
has in his wife or child.* There may be something in comr 
mon in these relations^ but, except in arguments in defence 
of slavery, they are never confounded, in \he condition 
of a wife and child there is indeed a want of a right of 
aufirage and of eligibility to office; and, in the case of 
the child, of a right to the avails of his labour, as in 
that of a slave. But (l.)the relation of parent and child 
is a natural relation, that of master and slave is not < 
{%) the relation of husband and wife is voluntary, that of 
master and slave is not ; ^S.) in these relations wives and 
children axe treated in all respects as human beings^ 
slaves are not; (4.) in these relations there is no right 
of property in any such sense as that in which the woid 
property is* commonly used :— 4here is no right- of sale ; 
there is no right to suYider the relation for the mere -saka 
of gain* It is true that some of these things have oe* 
curred in certain times and places, and that the power of 
purchase or sale haa been understood to be connected ¥rith 
the relation of husband and wife, and that even parents 
have claimed this power over their children. But this haa 
always been understood as an abuse of power, and as mat 
Udrlj implied in the felation. The common sense of man* 
kind has revolted at it ; and whatever usurped powwr there 
may have been at any time, the instinctive feeling of maaif 
kind is that the * property* which a man has in his wifii 
or child is essentially different from that which the master 
has in his slave. 

If none of these things constitute slavery, the question 

« Cosup. Bib. Sepsrtofy, 1836, p. S03. 
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dwn mnm^ what is it T What is the iiiiirtkl akmeiit 
of th» ^sten? What distingukhes this from all odmr 
lelatioiiB? These questions can now be answered hy the 
single repljy that it is psoperty m a human bbino. The 
master aums the skire. He has bought him, and he haa 
a right to tite him« or to te/i him. He can command his 
senricea against his own will; he can arail himself of 
the fruit of his toil and skill ; he can sell him or other- 
wise alienate him as he pleases* He yegards him as hia 
own properHf in the same s^nse as he regards any thing 
else as his property. He is not an apprentice, a companion* 
an equal, or a roluntory servant ; he is a part of hia 
estate, and subject substantially to the same laws as those 
which regulate property, in any thing else. He is hia 
property In the sense that either by himself, or by one 
fifom whom he has inherited him, the slare has been 
taken by force and appropriated to the use of another man— « 
^bstantially in the same way in which property was first 
acquired by coltivating a piece of land selected from the 
great, common cf the world, or fruit gathered from that 
which WW before common; or he has become his pro- 
perty in the sense that an equivalent has been paid for 
him, or from the fact that the children of slaves become 
property in the- same way as the c^spring of cattle do. 
He is his property in the sense that the slave himself 
haa no right to the employment of his time and limbs 
and skill for his own advantage, and no right to the avails 
of his own labour. He is his property in the sense that 
the master claims the right to himself of all that the slave 
can produce by his physical strength, or by any tact or 
skill which he may have in any department of labour. 
He is his property in the sense that he may part with 
his services to any one on such terms as he, and not 
the slave, shall choose; that he may sell him for any 
price in tnoney, or barter him for any commodity, to any 
person that he chooses; and that he may make a testa- 
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mentary dnpontion <if him as he may of his house, his 
famd, his books, his cane, or his horse, nniis was the 
4octriiie of the Roman law. ^ The master had the eiitirs 
right of prc^ity in the ^ye, and coald do just as he 
pleased with his person and life, his powers and his 
earnings." Digesta I. 19, 22. Quod attinet ad jus civile, 
9ervi pro nnUit kabentur ^ non tamen et jnre naturali, 
quia, quod ad jus naturale attinet, omnes homines aequales 
sunt. lY. 5, 3. Quia servile caput (civil condition of a 
slave) nullum jus habet, ideo nee minui potest.* The 
same was true in Greece. " In Greece the slave was coA- 
sid'ered ^i»'\vx^ opyevor or a »f 17/10, a mere instrument e/i- 
dowed with Kfe^ a posses8ion.**f 

It is true that this kind of property differs in some 
respects from other kinds — as property in h horse differs 
in some respects from property in a tree or a mine. 
Property is to be regarded, in some aspects, according to 
the nature of the thing which is held, and will be treated 
in some respects according to its nature. The ownership 
which a man has in a marble quarry, or in a silver mine, 
or in a field or forest, is different in some respects froin 
that which he has in a horse or a dog ; that which he 
has in the latter is in some respects different from thftt 
which he can have in a man. It will secure a different 
kind of treatment, and there are still common' laws, though 
these are held as property, which a mem is not at liberty 
to disregard. It is observed, correctly in the main, by 
the author of the article in the Biblical Repertory already 
referred to (p. 293), that a man *♦ has no more right to 
use a brute as a log (^ wood, ^ in virtue of the right of 
property, than he has to use a man as a brute. There 
are genelral principles of rectitude obligatory on all meti, 
which require them to treat all the creatures of God, ac- 

* See Prof. G. H. Becker, in Bibliotheca Sacra, iL p. 571. 
t Ibid. p. 572. 
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cofding to tiie nature whicii he has giren them. Thm 
vmn who should burn his honip because he was his pn^ 
perty« would find no justification, in that plea either bo- 
fiNre God or man. When therefore it is said that one 
man is the property of another> it can only mean thai 
the one has the right to use the other aa a mant but 
not as a brute or a thing. He has no right to treat him 
as he may lawfully treaf his ox or a tree." — Still, the 
essential thing-^e right of property is the same. It is 
wmersk^^ of the quarry, the mine, the forest, the field* 
the ox, the man ; — and though the treatment must in pro- 
per respects correspond to their nature, and though the 
community may ^1 that if a man should *bum' his 
horse he would violate great laws of nature, still this does 
not afiect the question whether he oti^ns the horse and 
has a right to regard him as property. The same is 
true of the ownership in man. There are certain things 
which it is admitted the owner has no right to do, which 
he might do to some other species of property. He may 
no more * bum' his slave than he may his * horse ;' he 
might not treat, a slave in -all respects as he might his 
horse, any more . than he might treat his horse as he 
would an inanimate object, and still the property claimed 
in the one may be as distinct and exclusive as in the 
other.*— He may employ him as he pleases; he may 
make use of all that he can produce by his labour; he 
may sell him, or may dispose oi him, as he chooses, 
in his will. The slave is never regarded as a human 
being, with the rights of a human being, but he is re* 
garded a» property made more veduable because he is a 
human being — just as the horse is regarded as property 
made valuable because he is a horse. As such the slave 
is to be treated as a man, not with respect to any duties 
or relations which he owes as a citizen, a &ther, a son, 
an heir of salvation, but only with reference to the ques- 
tion, how he can be rendered more valuable as a slave. 

6 
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His nature is consulted in his treatment, in distinction from 
that of the horse, only as . that of the horse is consulted 
in distinction from the inanimate objects of property. 

This claim of property in the slare always involves the 
fdlowing things:— 

1. It is wholly involuntary on the part of the slave. 
He has never conceded any such right over himself to 
others, and no one has done it who had any authority 
to do it. He has not made a voluntary surrender of him« 
self to his master to be regarded as his; to be owned 
by him, and to yield to him the avails of his labour, and 
be sold by him when and where he pleases. And no one 
has done this who had a right to do it. The power ori- 
ginally asserted over him or his ancestors, was a power of 
usurpation or robbery; was against his consent or theirs; 
and was successfully asserted only because he had not the 
Hieans of resistance. It was that which no parent had the 
prerogative of yielding, and which in most instances no 
parent pretended to yield. The whole system is invc^un- 
tary on his part, and the property which is claimed in his 
person, his services, his wife^ his children, was never the 
result of compact or voluntary agreement. 

2. It is property claimed in that which naturally belongs 
to him, but which he is not at liberty to resume to him- 
self. He is not at liberty to claim a property in his own 
time, person, family, bodily vigour, talent, or skill. There 
may be instances— «s we are often told there are in slave- 
holding communities, and as we have no reason to doubt 
there arer-in which, from kind treatment or other causes, the 
slave would prefer to remain with his master than to take 
the chances of freedom. He may see great and certain evils 
which would result if he were thrown upon his own re- 
sources, if, in the existing state of society, he should un- 
4ertake to provide for himself and his family. Or, slavery 
may have so effectually accomplished its work, by destroying 
all that is noble in his nature, that he prefers to be a slave 
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to being a freeman. But while this may be true, he is not 
at liberty to do otherwise if he shoald choose, without the 
consent of his master. He has no independent volition in the 
case. A horse, if he had a choice, might prefer to remain 
the property of his owner by whom he was well taken care ol^ 
but he would not be at liberty to do otherwise if he chose. 

3. There is a right of property in all that pertains to tha 
skye. It is a right extending, (!•) to his time. The slara 
can elatm none as his own. The hours when he shall begin 
his work, and when he shall close it, his master claims the 
ri^t of determining, and he has no choice in the case. 
(S.) To his service. ** When this idea of property comes to 
be analyzed, it is found to be nothing more than a claim of 
service either for life or for a term of years. This claim 
is transferable, and is of the nature of prc^rty, and is con* 
sequently liable for the debts of the owner, and subject to his 
disposal by will or otherwise."* There i8 ** something 
more^* than this in the claim of property claimed in the 
slave, but this concession shows, what indeed no one would 
deny, that the master has a claim of * service' in the slave, 
which is of the nature of transferable property. (3.) To 
his bodily strength and power of labour. The master asserts 
a claim over these, and the price of the slave, that is, the 
value of the property in hixji, is estimated in accordance 
with these things. Whatever the slave has of youth, 
physical power, vigour of constitution, capacity for enduring 
labour, enters into the notion of the property in him — ^just 
as much as the metal, speed, bottom, and pedigree oi the 
hone does of his value. (4.) To his talent or skill. If he 
has a tact for labour ; if he has skill in any of the mechanic 
arts; if he has genius so that he can fieicilitate or abridge 
toil by useful inventions, it is all the property of the master. 
He is the more valuable^ on that account, and his superior 
worth is c^n published, when he is exposed to sale, if he 



* BiU Repertory, pp. 393, 294. 
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it a skilful and accomplished house-senrmty or if he is en- 
dowed with mechanical talent. He has do rigkt to aTail 
himself of any skill which he may have in maldog a shoe, 
a carriage, or a machine. He would have no right to take 
oat a patent for the most useful invention ; ha would hare 
no right to enter a copyright for a bode Such a thing is 
never contemplated in the laws regulating slavery, and if a 
slave had any such endowment it would be wholly at the 
disposal of the master. 

4. The master claims this right of property in his services 
without equivalent or compensation. He does not pretend to 
have given him any valuable consideration for the surrender 
of his freedom, and he furnishes him no equivalent for his 
labour. It is in vain to say that the food, the raiment, and 
the cottage of the slave are any equivalent for his services, 
or that the deficiency of these is made up by the implied 
pledge of the master that he will furnish him with medicine 
when he is sick^ and that he will take care of him when he 
is old. None of these things are such an equivalent for his 
services that a freeman would be willing to contract for them 
by selling himself into slavery ; they are not what a freeman 
can secure by voluntary labour. Besides, slavery is ofneceM' 
9Uy a system of unrequited toil. The master expect* to 
make $omething by the slave ; that is, he expects to secure 
more from the labour of the slave than he returns to himu 
The whole arrangement of the system contemplates such a 
profit in slave labour, or such an increase of property from it 
gver and above what the skive himself receives, as to meet 
the following expenses: — ^Fii8t,the interest cm the capital 
paid far the slave— paid, not to him, but to the one from, 
whom he is purchased. Secondly, all the diminution of the 
worth of the property from advancing age, from the proba* 
hilities of sickness, and the risk of death. This is no incoo- 
sidemble sum. If a man at twenty-five yean of age costs 
five hundred dollafs, his value is constantly diminishing by 
advancing age, and there is a oooatant risk of a total kss of 
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the property ; audi to make a return to the master for thit 
diminution and the risk of the total Iobs^ there must be in the 
system a cakuiation to receire from the labour rendered so 
much over and above what the slave himself receives, as to 
meet the chances of this loss and this regular decrease in 
his Talue. Thirdly, there must be, according to the ny^ 
tern, enough received from the labour of slaves over and 
above what they receiye, to support the master and his 
family, so far as any advantage is derived from slave 
labour, in idleness, and usually in luxury-^for the system 
always has been, and essentially is, one of luxury. It is 
not designed in the system that the master shall labour. He 
huys his slaves fit order that he and his fisunily may not be 
under the necessity of earning any thing. The consequence 
is, that there is contemplated in the system the receipt from 
the labour of the slave, over and above what he himself 
receires, enough to maintain the master himself and his 
^Eunily in indolence. It follows from this, that the amount 
of the unrequited labour of the slave on the whole is that 
which is necessary to meet the interest on the capital 
invested in him; that which is necessary to meet the 
regular diminution of his own value from advancing age 
and the risk of death ; and that part of his individual labour 
which .will be necessary to support his master. Of course, 
the amount involved in this latter item will be regulated 
scMnewhat by the number of slaves. Each slave is to do his 
part. The system is to support all the masters and their 
families in indolence, or, at least so far as the system avails, 
it is to release him and them from the necessity of as much 
labour as is gained from the unrequited labour of the slave* 
This differs wholly from a free system, where the labourer 
receives what to bim is a full compensation for his work* 
His employer has invested no capital in the person of the 
labourer ; makes no calculation about' the diminuticm oi his 
value or risk from sickness ; and does not contemplate being 
supported in indolence on unrequited labour. He gives 
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what the kbourer considen a fall equnralent for his wotIc ; 
he receives what is to him of equal Talae with the wages. 

(6.) This possession of property in the slave inyolves the 
right to edl him as the master pleases. It is not a right 
merely to dispose of his service for a term of 3rearB or for 
life ; it is a right to sell the slave himself. He sets the slavs 
up at auction— 4iot his services; he disposes of the slavCj in 
his willy hy name— not of his unexpired term of serrice. He 
disposes of his person, his skill, his physical strength-— all 
that he has that can he of yalue to himself or to another. 
He retains nothing to himself; he reserves no rights for the 
slave. This disposal oi property is in all respects as absolute 
and entire as it is where a man sells a farm, a mill, or a 
horse. He may, moreover, sell or alienate him in any way 
he pleases, whether by a private bargain, by auction, or by a 
testamentary disposition^-as is the case in any other property. 
He may sell him by sundering any ties which bind him to 
others ; regardless of any remonstrances oi father or mother ; 
and irrespective of any obligations which the slave may feel 
himself under to a wife, a sister, or a child. ^ This claim," 
says the Biblical Repertory, ^is transferable, and is cons&* 
quently liable for the debts of the owner, and subject to his 
disposal by will or otherwise." This is the common view of 
slavery the world over, and oa the subject of setting him the 
master feels himself under no more restrictions than he does 
in selling his dromedary or ox. 

That these are correct views of the nature of slavery, will 
be apparent from a \mei reference to some of the existingkws 
•n the subject, showing in what light slaves are regarded in 
the statutes of the slaveholding states in our country. Judge 
Stroud, in his '^Sketdi of the Laws respecting Slavery,"^ 
says, ** The cardinal principle of slavery, that the slave is not 
to be ranked among sentient beings, but among tMngs^ 
obtains as undoubted law. in all these [the slave3 states." 
The law of South Carolina says, ^ Slaves shall be claimed, 
held* taken, reputed and adjudged in law, to be cBATtu.s 
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PER80MAL in the hands of their awnen and posseaaon, and 
their execators, adminiatratora, and aaaigna, to all iimNTa» 
ooiiaTRuonoNay ahd tokposem wHATaoamu"* The Loniai- 
ana code aajra, ^ A akve ia one who ia in the power of the 
maeter to whom he beionga ; the maater may aell him, dii^ 
pose of his person, his industry, and hia kbonr ; he can de 
nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any thing but what 
must belong to his master.*t So the Hon. J. K. Paulding, 
in his work on skrery, says, ** Being property , skyea may 
be bought and sold by persons capable of buying and selling 
other property* Tbey are held to be peraonal estate^: and 
as such may be ieried upon and sold for the debts of the 
owneT."§ 

This ckim of property is not only asserted in all the hooka 
that treat of skvery, and in all the kws that regulate the 
system, but enters into the every-day view of the subfect, 
and the i»actical wwking of the system. As a nuUter of 
fad skves are regarded and treated as property, or aa 
^chattek." They are bought or are inherited as such. 
They are advertked for sale by auction, or otherwise, aa 
such. They are dkposed of by will aa such; they may 
be seized aa auch, by a sheriff, and sold for the payment of 
debta. And when a skve k so dkposed of, it k in the same 
way as- any other property. There are no reserved rights to 
him aa a man. There k no specification in the adrertiae- 
ment or the instrument of sale, that he difiers from any 
other prc^rty; there k no recognition of the kct that in 
any respect he k a human being, or k to be treated as such. 
There k no condition in the sale that any of his rights aa a 
man^ as a fiither, a brother, or a citizen, shall be regarded. 
It k not apedfied or implied that he shall exercke any of the 
privileges of a freeman ; that he may himself ever hold pro* 
perty ; that he shall be taught to read ; that the cultivation 

* &eT. Dig. 2211. f Civ. Ck)de,«rt85. 

4 B«T. Cod«, Toi. i, pw 431» ■. 47. IP. U|l. aMabo^^lift. 
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of his inteUect shall be regarded ; that he shaU have the 
liberty of worshipping God. None ci his rights or feelings 
as a son, a husband, or a fiither are consulted in the conditions 
of the sale, but his new master, like his old one, may sunder 
any one of these relations as soon as he pleases, and for any 
cause that he chooses. 

THE TRUE QUESTION STATED. 

The true question now is, whether this is a good Jnsti- 
tntion, and one which God designed to commend and per- 
petuate. Is it an institution for the maintenance of which 
He has made arrangements in his word, and which has his 
sanction T Is it a system in accordance with the spirit of the 
reUgion which he has revealed, and which that reh'gion is 
intended to keep up in thtf world ! Is it such an arrange- 
ment in society that the fair influence of that religion will 
tend to perpetuate it, as it will the relations of husband and 
wife, and of parent and child T Or is it an institution which 
Gk)d regards as undesirable and evil in its nature and ten- 
dency, and which he intends to have removed from the 
world ? Would the fair application of the principles of his 
religion perpetuate it on the earth, or remove it as an evil 
thing ! This is the &ir question now before us. According 
to the references made to the Scriptures, by most of the 
writers already alluded to, they would regard the former of 
these opinions as the true one — that slavery has the sanc- 
tion of Grod; that he has from the beginning fostered and 
patronised the institution ; that he legislates for its continu- 
ance, as he does for the relation of parent and child ; and 
that the principles of his religion do not conflict with its 
perpetuity on the earth. Is this the true position to be taken 
on the subject T 

In this view of the real question, it is not necessary to 
agitate the inquiry whether slavery is a malum in se. That 
question is one that has usually given rise only to perplexing 
kgomachiesy and that has contributed littk^to determine the 
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Irae issue in the inquiry. If it shall appear, in the course of 
this discussion, that slavery is an institution which Grod has 
never originated by positive enactment ; that his legislation 
has tended from the beginning to mitigate its evils ; that he 
has by his Providential dealings frowned upon it; that he 
has asserted great principles in his word, which cannot be 
carried out without destroying the system; that he has 
enjoined on man, in the various relations of life, certain 
duties, of which slavery prevents the performance; that 
slavery engenders inevitably certain bad passions, which are 
wholly contrary to religion ; and that it is the tendency and 
the design of the Christian religion^ when fairly appliedf 
to abolish the systems it will be apparent that slavery is a 
moral wrong. God does not legislate against any thing thai 
is good. His own Providential dealings are not against thai 
which is desirable in society. His Gospel is not designed 
to ahdish any good institution ; and if it shall appear thai 
Christianity has such provisions as are designed to remove 
slavery, the divine view in relation to it will be clear. To 
show what is that view, is the sole design of this discussion. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Slavery in the time (fthe Patriarchs, 

In entering directly Upon the question whether slavery, as 
before cTefined, is in accordance with the will of Qod, and is 
an institution which he designs should be perpetuated for 
the good of society, like the other relations of life contributing 
to the perfection of a community, it is natural to inquire 
whether any thing can be determined on this question from 
the- practice of the patriarchs. The true inquiry here is, 
whether the patriarchs were holders of slaves in such a 
sense that it can be properly inferred 4hat God regards 
slavery as a good and desirable institution. 

The support which the advocates of slavery derive from 
the conduct of the patriarchs, has already been referred to. 
The reader will recall the quotations from the Presbyteries 
of Hopewell, Harmony, Charleston Union, and Tombecbee ; 
from the Biblical Repertory, and Paulding's work on slavery. 
The example of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacobs 
is adduced as decisive on the point. Thus, as an instance, 
the Presbytery of Tombecbee, in their correspondence with 
the Greneral Conference of Maine,* say, ** On the subject of 
slavery we are willing to be guided by the Bible, the unerr- 
ing word of truth." " In the Bible the state of slavery is 
clearly recognised — ^Abraham, the friend of Grod, had slaves 
bom in his house, and bought with his money. Isaac pos- 
sessed slaves, as is evident from Gen. xxvi. 14. Jacob held 
slaves, without the least remorse of conscience." So also Dr. 
FuUert appeals with the utmost confidence to the fact that 
God indulged Abraham in the practice of slavery, in proof that 

• Pp. 13, 13. t Letters to Dr. Wayland, ^ 176, 176. 
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it is not wrong. ** He was * the friend of God,' and walked 
with God in the closest and most endearing intercourse ; nor 
can any thing be more exquisitely touching than those words, 
* Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I do V It is 
the language of a friend, who feels that concealment would 
wrong the confidential intimacy existing. The love of this 
Tenerable servant of God, in his promptness to immolate his 
son, has been the theme of apostles and preachers for ages ; 
and such was his faith, that all who believe are called * the 
children of faithful Abraham.' This Abraham, 3rou admity 
held slaves. Who is surprised that Whitefield, with this 
single (act before him, could not believe slavery to be a sin f 
Yet, if your definition of slavery be correct, holy Abraham 
lived all his life in the commission of one of the most aggra- 
vated crimes against God and man which can be conceived. 
His life was spent in outraging the rights of hundreds d 
human beings, as moral, intellectual, immortal, ^len crea- 
tures; and in violating their relations as parents and children, 
and husbands and wives^ And God not only connived at 
this appalling iniquity, but, in the covenant of circumcisioii 
made with Abraham, expressly mentions it, and confirms the 
patriarch in it ; speaking of those ' bought with his money,' 
and requiring him to circumcise them. Why, at the very 
first blush, every Christian will cry out against this state* 
ment. To this, however, you must come, or yield your 
position; and this is only the first utterly incredible and 
monstrous corollary involved in the assertion that slavery is 
essentially and always * a sin of appalling magnitude.' " 

The question now is, whether the facts stated in the Bible, 
in reference to the conduct of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
furnish an evidence that Grod means to sanction slavery, and 
regards it as an institution which he intends should be per* 
petuated. ^ It is whether one who is a slaveholder in the 
United States, in the manner in which slavery exists here, it 
justified in it by the example of the patriarchs. 

Now those who make their appeal to the patriarchs, have 
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not informed us in what the strength of the argnment lies, 
•nd what are precisely the considerations on which they rest 
•ach an appeal. It is possible, therefore, that injustice may 
be done them in an attempt to state what they would consider 
the true force of the argument. So far as I can see, howerer, 
the only bearing which the example of the patriarchs can 
have on the question, must consist in the following consider- 
ations: 

1. That, in the cases referred to, it was truly and properiy 
Miavery which was sanctioned by their example. Whatever 
is essential to slavery ; whatever constitutes its pecuharity, 
and distinguishes it from every other species of servitude, 
it must be assumed in the argument, existed under die patri- 
archs. In an attempt to prove that slavery is sanctioned by 
their example, it is indispensable to show that the slavery 
which existed then was essentially the same as that which it 
it proposed to vindicate by it. It is indispensaUe to make out 
thai whatever is pr«^)osed to be vindicated by the example, 
•hould be found in the example. If, therefore, the essential 
tiling in slavery, as has been already shown, be the right of 
property, and it be proposed to vindicate or justify this, it is 
essential to show that this idea existed in the kind of servi- 
tude recognised among the patriarchs. It would not throw 
any light on the question, if the condition referred to was one 
of voluntary servitude ; or if it were that of a serf or 'villein,' 
like the relation in Russia or under the feudal system ; it 
nusi involve the essential thing in slavery as it exists now. 
It is necessarily supposed, therefore, in this appeal to the 
patriarchs, that the idea of property in a human being 
existed in those cases, or the argument has no force or 
pertinency. And that this is supposed, is apparent from 
the argument relied on by the Presbytery <^ Tombecbee; 
*<Abram, the friend of God, had slaves bought tmik 
tnaney." 

2. That the patriarchs were good men, *the friends ci 
Qod,' and that we are safe and right in following the exam- 
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pie of tuck men. The example of a pairiareht it is implied 
in the argument, must be deciaiTe. Whatever he did, cannot 
be regarded as momlly wrong, or a nudum in #e, and cannoC 
be improper to be imitated in any relation of society, and at 
any period of the world. Unless thi9 is in^)lied in the appeal 
to the patriarchst the argument has no force. For if it ba 
admitted that they did thingsi which would not be proper 
DOW ; that they indulged in any thing which is to be regard- 
ed as a MMdtuH in»e^Qt that they entertained views which 
are no/ adapted to promote the best interests of society, and 
which God does not design to have perpetuated, it is possibU 
that their amduct in regard to servitude may belong to thia 
class. The argument, therefore, supposes that what they 
habitually did, is not to be regarded as a malum in #e, or 
should not be called in question as morally wrong. 

8. The argument must involve this idea also, that as God 
permitted it, and as he caused their conduct to be recorded 
without any expression of disapprobation, it must have beea 
thefelbre right. It is not pretended that he commanded the 
purchase of slaves in the time of the patriarchs, or that hi| 
commended them for what they did. The argument is 
based on his silence as to any expression of disapprobation! 
and on his causing the record to be made. The strength of 
this argument, then, must be, that whatever God permits 
among good men at any time, without a decided expressioa 
of disapprobation ; whatever he causes to be recorded as a 
matter qf historical fact, must be regarded as authorizing 
the same thing in others, and as a proof that he considers 
it to be adapted to secure the best interests of society. 

I can conceive of no other grounds than these on which ai| 
^ugument in &vour oi slavery can be derived from the exam- 
ple of the patriarchs. It is proposed now to inquire whether 
this argument is valid. Does it demonstrate what it is 
adduced to prove, that slavery is a good and desirable insti- 
tution ; that it meets with the approbation of God, and is an 
institution which he designs should be perpetuated ; and that 
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men are justified in holding human beings as property now I 
In reply to these questions, I shaU consider what were the 
facts in the case; and then what is the real value of the 
argument. 

(1.) The kind (^ servitude referred to in the cases of the 
patriarchs was doubtless common at that time. We have, 
indeed, no historical documents to prove this, for we have ne 
other records which go back to so remote ages. But there 
are some- circumstances, which, in the absence of historical 
documents, render this probable. One is, that in the age of 
Job, who probably lived in the time of the patriarchs, the 
same kind of servitude is mentioned which appears to have 
prevailed in the days of Abraham. Thus in chap. i. 3, it is 
said of Job, that " he had a very great household** (nj^P, 
abUddd,) where the very word is used which, in various kfrvMi 
is uniformly employed to denote servitude.* This does not 
determine, indeed, that those referred to were alavens but it 
shows that the kind of servitude mentioned in the account of 
the patriarchs, prevailed in the land of Uz, that is, probaUy« 
lA Arabia Deserta, and in the country adjacent to Chaldea. 

(2.) A second circumstance is, that we have mention of an 
historical fact pertaining to those times, which shows that the 
buying and selling of men was common. Thus when it was 
proposed by the brethren of Joseph to sell him to the travel* 
ing Ishmaelites who were engaged in commerce, they made 
no more scruple about buying him, than they would have 
done any thing that had been ofiered for sale ; and the same 
thing occurred when he was exposed for sale by them in 
the Egyptian market. He was readily bought by Potiphar, 
Gen. xxxvii. 27, 28; xxxix. 1. This whde transaction looks 
as if the buying and selling of men was then a comrnkm thing, 
and was as allowable as any other species of traffic. 

(3.) A third circumstance is, that servants appear to have 
been in the market, or to have been held by those who dwelt 

/ 

* Gen. xxtL 14; xxx.26; xiL 16; xviL 23; xxxix. VtfttdL 
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ia the Ticmity of Abraham, for it is Maii that he had ''ser- 
vants beughi with money,*' Gen. xvii. 12. This would 
aeem to show that they were held for sale by others, t^t is, 
that servitude of this kind prevailed there. 

.(4.) The fourth circumstance is, that as far back as we can 
trace the history of nations, we find the existence of slavery 
In some form. We find it represented in the historical paint- 
ings of Egypt, where nothing is more common than drawings 
of daves or captives. We find it in the earliest stages of the 
history of Greece and Rome. We find it in the practice of 
eonqueiors, who were accustomed to regard the captives 
taken in war as the property of the captors, and who were 
supposed to have a right to kill them, to sell them, or to 
retain them as slaves at their pleasure. We find it in the 
earliest laws, and in the claims set up under those laws to 
certain persons held to servitude. Those laws are but the 
expressions of the early opinions on the subject, and aa 
exponent of the prevailing practice. Thus these causes are 
assigned by Justinian as laying a foundation for slavery, or 
as making the enslaving of others proper. Servi out fiwnt^ 
mU natcuntur: JimU jure gentium^ out jure civUi : nas* 
euntur ex anciUis nostris.* According to this, slaves are 
said to become such in three ways : by birth, where the mo- 
ther was a slave ; by captivity in war ; and by the voluntary 
sale of himself as a slave by a freeman of the age of twenty. 
Blaekstone examines these causes of slavery, and shows them 
all to rest on uncertain foundations ; and he insists that a state 
of slavery is repugnant to reason, and contrary to natural 
Jaw.t The foundation of this claim was undoubtedly wrong ; 
but the fact that it was made, shows the state of feeling in 
the earliest times, and may be regarded as proof that slavery 
prevailed in the remotest periods of the world. Whatever 
may be said, therefore, about the state of servitude in the 

* Just 1, 3, 4. 

f Comm. L 423, 424. Comp. Kent's Commentaries on American Law, 
I 427, ttq. 
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time of the pfttriarcbs, and whateyer concluaions may bi 
drawn from Uie fact that they held alavea, it cannot be held 
that they originated the system. It was a system which 
they doubtless found in existence, and they acted cmiy m 
Hccordance with the customs of all the surrounding nations. 

In order now adequately to understand what was the real 
character (^ the serritude which existed amohg the patri- 
archs, on which so much reliance is placed by those who 
attempt to sustain the system by an appeal to the Bible, it is 
of the utmost importance to understand what is the exact 
■ekise of the w<»rd uibed to designate this relation in the 
Bcriptures. If the word rendered tervant in the Old Testa- 
ment necessarily means ilaves in the modem sense of the 
term, it will do something to settle the question whether 
felayery as it now exists is in accordance with the will of God; 
It must be asmmed by those who bring the example of the 
patriarchs in suppoit of slavery, that the word had the same 
aignification then which it has now ; for if the word, as used 
in their times, meant an essentially different thing from what 
it does now, it is obvious that its use iumishes no argument 
in suppoit of slavery. 

The Greeks, accustomed to exact distinctioDS, and favoured 
with a languiage so refined as to distinguish the nicest shades 
€i thought, discriminated accurately between various kinds 
of servitude, and designated those relations in a way which 
is not common in other languages. To setve in general^ 
without reference to the manner in which the obligation to 
service originated, whether by purchase, by contract, by being 
made a captive in war, as a subject, a dependent, they ex- 
pressed by the word ioo^nt^—'douleuo ; to serve as a seedier 
for reward, or to serve the gods, they expiessed by the word 
itaff>f v tt toretw, (Passow); to serve as a domestic or house- 
hold servant, under whatever manner the obligation arose, they 
expressed by the word otxtuvia^-'^iketetio ; to serve in the 
capacity of a hired man, or for pay in any capacity, they ex- 
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pressed by the word fuo^ott'-'fnisthoo ; to serve in the capn- 
eity of an attendant on waiter, especially at a door, they 
expressed by the word vftaMovt^^-^ypakouOf (Fassow). The 
pn^erword to denote a slave, with reference to the master's 
right of property in -him, and without regard to the relations 
and c^ces in which he was employed, was not Bot/Koi — cfou- 
ioSf but MftaruZw — andrapodon^ defined by Passow, SklaVf 
KneehU bes. der durch Kriegsgtfangenschqft in Leibeigen' 
9chafi Crerathne^^^dL slave, servant, especially one who as a 
prisoner of war is reduced to bondage.'* Hence the Greeks 
used the term dotixo; — doidps, to express servitude in the 
fno8t general form^ whatever might be the method by which 
the obligation to service originated. They used the term 
amh^Qhov^-^mdrapodon^ to denote a slave regarded as pn^ 
perty ; the term BfMf-^moSj also, to denote a slave as one 
conquered^ or as primarily made by capture in war ; t the 
terms oUsvi — aikeus^ X otxit 17; — oiketesj to denote a household 
servant ; the term vTtfptooi-^hypekoos^ to denote an attendant, 
a waiter ; the term iiio^ioi'-'^niiathioSt to denote a hired man, 
or a labourer in the employ of another ; and the word vatpw 
-^atris^ to denote one who served for pay^ as a soldier. 
That BovTuoi — doiUos might be a slave, and that the word is 
most commonly applied to slaves in the classic writers, and 
frequently in the New Testament, no one can doubt ; but its 
mere use in any case does not of necessity denote the relation 
sustained, or make it proper to infer that he to whom it is 
applied was bought with money, or held as property, or even 
in any way regarded as a slave. It might be true also that 
the various terms doulosj dmos, andrapodon^ oiketeSf and 
possibly hypekoos^ might all be applied to persons who had 
been obtained in the same way— either by purchase, or by 
being made prisoners in war ; but these terms, except those of 

_^ • 

* Comp. Frot G. W. Becker, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, toI. ii. p. 669 
t Od. L 398; lb. xix. 9, 333, (Crwrnt, Lex.) 
i Od. ziT. 4, iv. 245. 
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mndrapodon and dmoa^ would not designate the origin of tbe 
relation, or the nature of the tenure by which the servant wirt 
bound. The words used in our language— «ert;an/, Blave^ 
waiter^ hired man^ though not marking the relations with 
quite as much accuracy as the Greek words, will indicate 
•omewhat the nature of the distinctions. It may be proper 
to add, that the word dotdos, as remarked above, is frequently 
used in the New Testament, being found one hundred and 
twenty-two times ;''^ the word oixitfji — oiketea^ occurs four 
times, in three places rendered servant — and in one houee' 
hold servant: Luke xvi. IS, ^No servant can serve two 
masters ;" Acts x. 7, ^ He called two of his household ser* 
vantsji*^ Rom. xiv. 4, '* That judgest another man*s servant; 
and 1 Pet. ii. 18, '' Servants, be subject to your masters ; 
the word fuo^wi^-^misthios, occurs in Luke xv. 17, 19, in 
both places rendered hired servants, — «'How many hired 
servants of my father's," — **Make me as one of thy hired 
servants ,•" the word wt^xoof^-^ypekoos, occurs in Acts^vii. 
SO, 2 Cor. ii. 9, Phil. ii. 8, in each case rendered obedient ; 
the wc»rd xa<rpc$ — latris, does not occur, though the word 
xa/tfuCa^^atreia, service, and xatfuwa^^atreuo, to serve, fre- 
quently occur, applied in all cases to religious service ; and 

* « According to Greenfield's Schmidiufl, the word douloi occnis 122 
times in the New Testament Of these, 19 are parallel ; and the ramainr 
iog 103 may be classed as foHows : 

1. Applied to servants of men ; 
[1] Of Jewish masters, 
[2] Of masters generally without distinction, 
[3] Of a Gentile master, [Mat viiL 9,] 
[4] To Christians as servants of each other, [Mat zx.27, 

2 Cor. iv. 5,] 

2. To the servants of God and Christ, 

3. To Christ as the servant of God, [PhO. ii. 7,] 

4. To the servants of sin and Satan, 
6. Used indefinitely, [Rom. vL 16,] 
fi. To those < onder the dements of the worid.' [G«L ir.,] 
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the word Mpaftoioih^'--andriqHfdtm^ which pecuHarly denoCes 
islaTery, does not occur at all, though the correktiTo word 
Af^^nKfil^tft^ — andrapodi^es^ occurs once (1 Tim. i. 10) with 
the most marked disapprobation of the thing denoted by it :— 
•• The law is^ made ^for murderers of fathera and murderers of 
mothers, for manslayers, for whoremongers, for fnen'StealerM, 
for liars," &c. 

The Hebrews made no such minute distinctions as the 
Greeks did. Their language was less cultivated, and much 
less adapted to express nice discriminations of thought. They 
used but one word, 12|^ ib^dhf to express tUl the relations of 
servitude — somewhat as the word servant is used in the 
slaveholding states of our own country. Among the He- 
brews, however, the word was used as expressing, with pro- 
priety, the relations sustained ; in a slaveholding community 
it is adopted as a mild term to avoid the use of the odioub 
and offensive term slave. 

The Hebrew words I3jr db^dh, mbr Sbddhd, and m3y 

• • ▼ , ▼ •^ , 

^b&ddd, rendered commonly servant, service^ and servants, 
(Job i. 8,) are derived from *f^J^ dbddh, meaning to labour, to 
work, to do work. It occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures some 
hundreds of times in various forms of the word, and is never 
rendered slaves, but commonly servants, and serve. Occa- 
sionally the words derived from the verb are rendered bond' 
man, or bondservant. Lev. xxv. 39, 42, 44 ; Josh. ix. 23 ; 
1 Kings ix. 22. The verb and the nouns derived from it are 
applied to any and every kind of service or servitude which 
one can render to another. The ideas of working for an- 
other, ministering to another, being bound to another, being 
tributary to another, offering homage to another, will all be 
found embraced in this word. The essential significationls 
in the use of the word are (l.)to labour or work, without 
respect to the question who it is for, and (2.) to render service 
to another ; that is, to be subject to him, and to act with 
reference to his will. In accordance with this, the word, in 
various forms, is used to denote the foUowing kinds of service : 
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(l.)To ^ork for another, Gen. xxix. 20, xxvii. 40, xxix. 15, 
zxx. 26, 1 Sam. iv. 9. (2.) To serve or be servants of a 
Idng, 2 Sam. xvi. 19, Gen. xl. 20, xli. 10, 37, 38, 1. 7, Ex. 
y. 21, vii. 10, x. 7. (3) To serve as a soldier, 2 Sam. ii. 
12, 13, 15, 30, 31, iii. 22, viii. 7, et aaept. (4.) To serve as 
an ambassador, 2 Sam. x. 2—4. (5.) To serve as a people ; 
that is, when one people were subject to another, or tributary 
to fiiother, Gen. xiv. 4, xv. 14, xxv. 23, Isa. xix. 23, Gren. 
XV. 13, ix. 26, 27, xxvii. 37. (6.) To serve God, or idols, 
£x. iii. 12, ix. 1, 13, Deut. iv. 19, viii. 19. Under this head 
the word is often used in the sense of nhe servant o/Je" 
HovAH,' applied (a) to a worshipper of the true God, Neh. i. 
10, Ezra v. 11, Dan. vi. 21, et saepe; (6) a mirhiater^ or 
ambassador of God, Isa. xlix. 6, Jer. xxv. 9, xxvii. 6, xliii. 
10, Deut. xxxiv. 5, Josh. i. 1, Ps. cv. 26, Isa. xx. 3. 
(7) The word is often employed to denote a servant, whether 
hired, bought, or inherited, — one who was involuntarily held 
to service to another. In this sense it is frequently used in 
the laws of Moses ; for all the kinds of servitude which are 
Deferred to there, are designated by this term. As already 
observed, the Hebrews did not make distinctions between the 
various kinds ef service with the accuracy of the Greeks. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, they made no distinc- 
tions of that kind, except that in later times they made use of 
one other term besides 13^ ebedhj which was y^^ sakir. 
one hired $ a hired labourer; one to whom wages was paid, 
Ex. xii. 45, xxii. 14, Lev. xix. 13, Isa. xvi. 14, Job vii. 1. 
In one passage in Job (vii. 2, 3) the two words occur in the 
same verse, where the distinction is marked, and yet so as, 
by the parallelism, to show that the persons referred to were 
regarded as in some respects on a level. 

•* As a servant — ^^3? e6^(/A— esumestly desireth the shadow, 
** And as an hireling — y^^ sdkir — ^looketh for the reward 

of his work, 
<« So am I made to possess vanity, 
<« And wearisome nights are appointed to me.' 
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There were, indeed, in the Hebrew language, two words 
which denoted exclusiTely female domestiet or servanti^ 
which may be regarded aa a refinement peculiar to them. I 
do not know that it occurs often in other languages. Neither 
of these words, howerer, were designed, so far as I can per- 
ceive, to denote the kind of service which was to be rendered, 
but only to mark the distinction of sex. The female senrant 
thus designated might either be hired, or bought, or inherited, 
or be a captive taken in war. Their condition seems to hare 
partaken of the general nature of servitude, though for what 
reason a distinctive name was given to them is not certainly 
known. One of the names used was noM, imi, rendered 
maid'servantf Ex. xx. 10, xxi. 7, 3% Job xxxi. 18, Deul. 
XV. 17 ; hond-maid^ Lev. xxv. 44 ; bond-woman^ Qen. ixt. 
10, IS, 13 ; maidt Gen. xxx. 3, Lev. xxv. 6, Ex. ii.- 5, Job 
six. 1&, Nah. ii. 7 ; hand-maid^ Ex. xxiii. 12, Ruth iii. 0, 
1 Sam. i. 11, xxv. 34, and often ; — and the other name was 
nrae^, SMfpkhhd, rendered hand-maid^ Gen. xvi. 1, xxix. 
84, Prov. xxx. 23, Gen. xxv. 12, xxxv. 25, 26 ; bond-maid^ 
Lev. xix. 20 ; maiden^ Ps. cxxiii. 2 ; women-servants^ Gen. 
xxxii. 6, 6; mmd-servant^ EIx. xi. &, 1 Sam. viii. 16, Gen. 
xii. 16, xxiv. 35, xxx. 43 ; wench^ 2 Sam. xvii. 17 ; and 
servant^ 1 Sam. xxv. 41. The distinction between these two 
words applied to female servants, it is probably impossible 
now to mark. 

From this examination of the terms used to dendte serri*- 
tude among the Hebrews^ it follows that nothing can be in- 
ferred from the mere use of the word in regard to the kind 
of servitude which existed in the days of the patriarchs* 
The conclasions which would be fair from the use <^ th^ 
word, would be these, (l.)That any service^ whether hired 
labour, or that rendered by one who was bought ; whether 
that c^ a freeman or a slave ; whether in the house or the 
field, would be properly expressed by the use of the Hebrew 
word. (2.) That at any period of their history the word 
denoted servitude as it then existed^ and its meaning in any 
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particular age is to be sought from a knowledge of the kind 
of servitude which then actually prevailed. We can ascer- 
tain the meaning of the word from the facts in the case ; 
not the nature of the facts from the use of the word. If the 
kind of servitude existed which does now in England, and to 
which the word servant is applied, it would accurately express 
that; if the kind which existed under the feudal system, 
it would express that ; if the kind which exists in Russia, 
it would express that ; and if such a kind as exists in the 
Southern states of this Union, it would express that. (3.) The 
word might, therefore, denote slavery, if slavery at any time 
existed. The Hebrews would not have been under a neces- 
sity of forming a new word .tp denote that relation, but the 
term in actual use would have covered the whole ground, 
and would easily adapt itself to the actual state of things. 
But (4.) it did not necessarily denote that, and that signifi- 
cation is not to be given to it in any case unless it is clear, 
from other, sources than from the use of the word^ that 
slavery was intended. It might mean many other things, 
and it is not a correct method of interpretation to infer that 
because this word is used, that therefore slavery existed. 

It follows from this, that the mere use of the word in the 
time of the patriarchs, determines nothing in the issue before 
us. It does not prove either that slavery existed then, or 
that it is lawful. For any thing that can be learned from 
the mere use of the word, the kind of servitude then exis^ng 
may have had none of the essential elements of slavery. 

This inquiry into the meaning of the toord will be of use 
through the whole discussion, for it is important to bear in 
remembrance that this use of the term nowhere in the Scrip* 
tures of necessity implies slavery. 

(3.) Some of the servants held by "the patriarchs were 
* bought with money.* Much reliance is laid on this by the 
advocates of slavery, in justifying the purchase, and conse- 
quently, as they seem to reason, the scUe of slaves now ; and 
it is, therefore! of importance to inquire how far the fact 
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Stated 18 a justification of sfaivery as it exists at present. 
But one instance occurs in the case of the patriarchs, where 
it is said that servants were ' bought with money.' This is 
the caise of Abraham, G^n. xvii. It^ 13 : ** And he that is 
eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every man* 
child in your generations ; he that is bom in the house, or 
bought with money of any itrangerf which is not of thy 
seed ; he that is bom in thy house, and He that is bought 
with thy money ^ must needs be circumcised." Comp. vs. 23; 
27. This is the otoly instance in which there is metition d[ 
the fact that any one of the patriarchs had persons in their 
employment who were bought with money. The only other 
case which occurs at that period of the world is that of the sale 
of Joseph, first to the Ishmaeb'tes, and then to the Egyptians 
-—a case which, it is believed, has too close a resemblance to 
slavery as it exists in our own country, ever to be referred to 
with much satisfaction by the advocates of the system. In 
the case, moreover, of Abraham, it should be remembered 
that it is the record of a mere fact. There is no command 
to buy servants or to sell them, or to hold them as property 
— any more than there was a command to the brethren of 
Joseph to enter into a negotiation for the sale of their brother. 
Nor is there any approbation expressed of the fact that they 
were bought ; unless the command given to Abraham to affix 
to them the seal of the covenant, and to recognise them as 
brethren in the &ith which he held, should be constraed as 
such evidence of approval. 

The inquiry then presents itself, whether the fact that they 
were bought determines any thing with certainty in regard 
to the Dature of the servitude, or to the pr<^riety of slavery 
as practised now. The Hebrew in the passages referred to 
in Genesis is, « the bom in thy house, and the purchase of 
silver^* ')03'n^pp — miknath keaeph — not incorrectly ren- 
dered, * those bought with money J^ The verb njj^ kAni^ 
frmn which the noun here is derived, and which is com- 
monly used in the Scriptures when the purdiase of slaves 
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is referred to, means to set upright^ or ereett to fmmd or 
create, Gen. xir. 19, 22, Deut. xxxii. 6 ; to get for oneself^ 
to gain or acquire, Pror. ir. 7, xr. 82; to obtain. Gen. 
iv. 1 ; and /o buy or purchase^ Qtn. xxr. 10, xlvii. 22. 
In this latter sense it is often used, and with the same 
latitude of signification as the word buy or purchase is with 
vs. It is most commonly rendered by the words buy and 
purchase in the Scriptures. See Gen. xxv. 10, xlrii. 22 ; 
xlix. 80, 1. 18 ; Josh. xxiv. 82 ; 2 Sam. xii. 8 ; Ps. Ixxriii. 
64; De^it. xxxii. 6; Ler. xxvii. 24, and very dften else* 
where. It is applied to the purchase of fields ; of cattle ; 
of men ; and of every thing which was or could be regarded 
as property. As there is express mention (^ silver or money 
in the passage before us respecting the servants of Abraham, 
there is no doubt that the expression means that he paid 
a price for a part of his servants. A part of them were 
«*born in his house ;" a part had been ** bought with money" 
from * strangers,' or were foreigners. 

But still, this use of the word in itself determines nothing 
in regard to the tenure by which they were held, or the 
nature of the servitude to which they were subjected. It 
does not prove that they were regarded as property in the 
sense in which the slave is now regarded as a chattel; 
nor does it demonstrate that the one who was bought 
ceased to be regarded altogether as a man ; or that it was 
regarded as right to sell him again. The fact that be 
was to be circumcised as one of the family of Abraham* 
eertainly does not ]xxk. as if he ceased to be regarded as 
M,man. 

The word rendered buy or purchase in the Scriptures, 
is applied to so many kinds of purchases, that no safe 
argument can be founded on its use in regard to the kind 
of servitude which existed in the time of Abraham. A 
leference to a few cases where this word is used, wiU 
show that nothing is determined by it respecting the tenure 
by which the thmg purchased was held. (1.) It is used 
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ia the common sense of the word purehoie as applied 
to inanimate things, where the property wouJd be absolute. 
Gen. zlii. % 7, zliiL 20, xlvii. 10, zxx. 19. (2.) It is 
applied to the purchase of eaitle, where the property may 
be supposed to be a« absolute. See Gen. xlvi. 22, 24« 
iv. ^0; Job xxxfI. 93; Deut. iii. 19; wid often. (3.) God 
is represented as having bought his people; that is, as 
having ransomed them with a prices or purchased them 
to himself. Deut. xjudi. 6, ^ Is not he thy Father that 
hath bought thee ?" — ^^ — kdnckhi — thy purchaser. 
Ex. xv. 16, *<By the greatness of thine arm they shall be 
still as a stone, till thy people pass over; till the people 
pass over which thou hast purchased.** — n\3j^, kAnithi. 
See Psahn Ixxiv. 2. Comp. Isa. xliii. 3, **I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom, Etluopia and Seba for thee." But though 
the word purehaee is used in relation to the redemption 
of the people of God— -the very word which is used 
respecting the servants of Abmham-— no one will maintain 
that they were held as slaves^ or regarded as property. 
Who can tell but what Abraham purchased his servants in 
some such way, by redeeming them from galling captivity ? 
May they not htfVe been prisoners in war, to wh<Mn 
he did an inestimable service in rescuing them from a 
condition of grievous and hopeless bondage? May they 
not have been staves in the strict and proffer sense, and 
may not his act of purchasing them have been, in fact, a 
species of emancipation in a way similar to that in which 
God emancipates his people from the galling servitude 
ci sin ? I'he mere act of paying a price for them no more 
impUes that he continued to hold them as slaves, than it 
does now when a man purchases his wife or child who have 
been held as slaves, or than the fact that God has redeemed 
his people by a price implies that he regards them as 
slaves. (4.) Among the Hebrews a man might sell himself, 
and this transaction on the part of him to whom he sold 
himself would be represented by the word bought. Thua 

7 
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in Ler. xxr. 47, 48, ^ And if a sojourner or a stranger wax 
rich by thee, and thy brother that dwelieth by him wax 
poor, and sell kimndf unto the stranger or sojourner by thee, 
or to the stock of the stranger's family, after that he is sold, 
he may be redeemed again." This transaction is repre- 
sented as a purchoie, Ver. 60, *'And he shall reckon 
with him that bought him, (Heb. hit purchoBer^ ^^ 
konaihU^ from the year that he was sold unto the year ctf 
jubilee,'* &c. This was a mere purchase of time or service. 
It gave no right to sell the man again, or to retain him in 
any event beyond a certain period, or to retain him at aU^ 
if his friends chose to interpose and redeem him. It gave 
no right of property in the man, any more than the purchase 
of the unexpired time of an apprentice, or the * purchase' 
of the poor in the state of Connecticut does. In no proper 
tense of the word could this be called slavery, (5.) The 
word buy or purchase was sometimes applied to the 
manner in which a unfe was procured. Thus Boaz is 
represented as saying that he had bought Ruth. ^More- 
over, Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, have I 

' purchased ('n'^j>— ^^/li/Ai) to be my wife." Here the 
word which is applied to the manner in which Abraham 
became possessed of his servants, is applied to the manner 
in which a wife was procured. So Hosea says, (ch. iii. 2,) 
** So I bought her to me (another word however being used 
in the Hebrew, n'^3 kird) for fifteen pieces of silver, and 
for an homer of barley, and an half homer of barley." Jacob 

^ purchased his wives, Leah and Rachel, not indeed by the 
pa]rment of money, but by labour. Gen. xxix. 15—23. 
That the practice of purchasing a wife, or paying a ' dowry' 
for her was common, is apparent from Ex. xxii. 17 ; I Sam. 
xviii. 95. Comp. Judges i. 12, IS. Yet it will not be 
maintained that the wife, among the Hebrews, was in any 
proper sense a slavey or that she was regarded as subject 
to the laws which regulate property, or that the husband 
had a right to sell her again. In a. large sense^ indeed. 
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she wu regarded, m the condnctors of the Princeton 
BepeitOTy (18^ p. 293) allege, as the wife is now, as the 
property of her husband; that is, she was his to the 
exclusion of the claim of any other man, but she was hia 
ms hi9~ uift^ no(t as hia slave. (6.) The word * bought 
occurs in a transaction between Joseph and the people 
of Egypt in such a way as farther to explain its meaning; 
When, during the famine, the money of the Egyptiane 
had failed, and Joseph had purchased all the land, the 
people prc^posed to become his servants. When the con* 
tract was closed, Joseph said to them, ^Behold I have 
bought you — ^^n^<)p ibint^Ai— -this day, and your land for 
Pharaoh,*' Gen., xlvii. 23* The nature of this contract is 
immediately specified. They were to be regarded as 
labouring for Pharaoh. The land belonged to him, and 
Joseph furnished the people seed, or * stocked the land,* 
and they were to cultivate it on shares for Pharaoh. The 
fifth part was to be his, and the other four parts were to be 
theirs. There was a claim on them for labour^ but it doee 
not appear that the claim extended farther. No farmen 
now who work land on shares, would be willing to have 
their condition described as one of slavery. 

The conclusion which we reach from this examination 
of the words buy and bought as applied to the case of 
Abraham is, that the use of the word determines nothing in 
regard to the tenure by which his servants were held. 
They may have been purchased from those who had taken 
them as captives in war, and the purchase may have been 
regarded by themselves as a species of redemption, or a 
most desirable rescue from the fate which usually attends 
such captives — perchance from death. The property which 
it was undentood that he had in them may have been 
merely property in their timSy and not in their persons. 
Or the purchase may have in &ct amounted to every thing 
that is desirable in emancipation, and, from any thing implied 
in the ward^ their subsequent service in the family of Abia- 
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ham vtiBj have been entirely voluntary. It is a very 
material circumstance also that there is not the slightest 
evidence that either AbrcJiam^ Isaac, or Jacob ever solp a 
slavCf or offered one for sale^ or regarded them as liable 
to be sold. There is no evidence that their servants even 
descended as a part of an inheritance from father to son. 
80 far, indeed, as the accounts in the Scriptures go, it would 
be impossible, to prove that they would not have been at 
liberty at any time to leave their masters, if they had 
chosen to do so. The passage, therefore, which says that 
Abraham nad * servants bought with money,' cannot be 
adduced to justify slavery as it exists now— even if this 
were all that we know about it. But 

(4.) Servitude in the days of Abraham must have existed 
in a very mild form, and have had features which slavery by 
no means has now. Almost the only transaction which is 
mentioned in regard to the servants of Abraham, is one 
which could never occur in the slaveholding parts xA our 
country. A marauding expedition of petty kings came from 
the North and East, and laid waste the country around the 
vale of Siddim, near to which Abraham lived, and among 
other spoils of battle they carried away Lot and his posses- 
sions. Abraham, it is said, then * armed his trained servants, 
born in his own house, three hundred and eighteen, and pur- 
sued them unto Dan,' and rescued the family of Lot and 
his goods. Gren. xiv. This narrative is one that must for 
ever show that servitude, as it existed in the family of Abra- 
ham, was a very different thing from what it is in the United 
States. The number was large, and it does not appear that 
any persons but his servants accompanied Abraham. They 
were all armed. They were led off on a distant expedition, 
where there could have been no power in Abraham to pre- 
serve his life, if they had chosen to rise up against him, and 
no power to recover them, if they had chosen to set them« 
selves free. Yet he felt himself entirely safe, when accompa- 
nied with this band of anned men, and when fiur away horn, 
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Ills family and his home. What must hare been the natar^ 
of serritude, where the master was wiUing* to arm sach a 
company ; to put himself entirely at their disposal, and lead 
them off to a distant land ? 

Compare with this the condition of things in the United 
States. Here, it is regarded as essential to the security dt the 
life of the master, that slaves shall never be intrusted with 
arms. ** A slave is not allowed to keep or carry a weapon."*^ 
**He cannot go frdm the tenement of his master, or other per- 
son with whom he lives, without a pass, or something to show 
chat he is proceeding by authority from his master, employer, 
or overseer."t " For keeping or carrying a gun, or powder, 
or shot^ or clubf or other weapon whatsoever^ offensive or de- 
fensive, a slave incurs, for each offence, thirty-nine lashes, by 
order of a justice o^ the peace ;'*^ and in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, twenty lashes, by the nearest constable, withoid 
a conviction by the justice.^ Here, there is every precaution 
from laws, and from the dread of the most fearful kind of 
punishment, against the escape of slaves. Here, there is a 
constant apprehension that they may rise against their mas- 
ters, and every security is taken against their organization 
and combination. Here, there is probably not a single master 
who would, if he owned three hundred slaves, dare to put 
arms in their hands, and lead them off on an expedition 
against a foe. If the uniform precautions and care at the 
South against arming the slaves, or allowing them to become 
acquainted with their own strength, be any expression respects 
ing the nature of the system, slavery in the United States is a 
very different thing from servitude in the time of Abraham, 
and it does not prove that in the species of servitude existing 



• Rev. Code Virg. vol. i. p. 453, § 83, 84. 
-{-Ilnd. ToL i p. 422, § 6. See Paulding on Slaveiy, p. 146. 
^2 Litt and SwL 1150; 2 Missoiiri Laws, 741, § 4. 
% "HvjyrQoSt Manoal, 521 ; Stroiud on the Laws relating to Slavery; 
fb IDS, 
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here it is right to refer to the case of Abrabaiii« and to say that 
it is ' a good pairiarehal system,* Let the cases be made 
parallel before the names of the patriarchs are called in to 
justify the system. But 

(5.) What real support would it furnish to the system, 
even if it were true that the cases were wholly parallel? 
How fiir would it go to demonstrate that God regards it as a 
good system, and one that is to be perpetuated, in order that 
society may reach its highest possible elevation? Who 
would undertake to vindicate all the conduct of the patrir 
archs, or to maintain that all which they practised was in 
accordance with the will of God ? They practised codcu« 
binage and polygamy. Is it therefore certain that this was 
the highest and purest state of society, and that it was a state 
which Grod designed should be perpetuated ? Abraham and 
Isaac were guilty of falsehood and deception, (Gen. xx. % 
»tq. / xxvi. 7 ;) Jacob secured the birthright, by a cdlusive 
finaud between him and his mother, (Gren. xxvii,) and obtained 
DO %mall part of his property by cunning, (Gren. xxx. 86-43 ;) 
and Noah was drunk with wine, (Gren. ix. 21 ;) and these 
things are recorded merely aafacts^ without any decided ex- 
pression of disapprobation ; but is it therefore to be inferred 
that they had the approbation of Gbd, and that they are to 
be practised still, in order to secure the highest condition 
of society ? 

Take the single case of polygamy. Admitting that the 
patriarchs held slaves, the argument in favour of polygibny, 
from their conduct, would be, in all its main features, the 
same as that which I suggested, in the commencement of this 
chapter, as employed in favour of slavery. The argument 
would be this : — that they were good men, the ' friends of 
God,' and that what such men practised freely cannot be 
wrong ; that Grod permitted this ; that he nowhere forbade it ; 
that he did not record his disapprobation of the practice; 
and that whatever God permitted in . such circumstances, 
without expressing his disapprobation, must be rc^iaided as 
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in itself a good thing, and as desirable to be perpetuated, in 
order that society may reach the highest point of elevation. 
it is perfectly clear that, so far as the conduct of the patri- 
archs goes, it would be just as easy to construct an argument 
in favour of polygamy as in favour of slavery— even on the 
supposition that slavery existed then essentially as it does 
now. But it is nd probable that polygamy would be defend- 
ed now, as a good institution, and as one that has the appro- 
bation of God, even by those who defend the * domestic 
institutions of the South.' The truth is, that the patriarchs 
were good men in their generation, and, considering their cir^ 
cumstances, were men eminent for piety* But they were 
imperfect men ; they lived in the infancy of the world ; they 
had comparatively httle light on the subjects of morals and 
religion ; and it is a very feeble argument which maintains 
that a thing is rights because any one or all of the pairi^ 
mrche praeiieed it. 

But after all, what real sanction did Qod ever give either 
to polygamy or to servitude, as it was practised in the time 
of 4he patriarchs ? Did he command either ? Did he ever 
express approbation, of either ? Is there an instance in which 
either is mentioned with a sentiment of approval? The 
mere record of actual occurrences, even if there is no declared 
disapprobation of them, proves nothing as to the divine esti- 
mate of what is recorded. There is a record of the ' sale' of 
Joseph into servitude, first to the Ishmaelites, and then to 
Potiphar. There is no expression of disapprobation. There 
18 no exclamation of surprise or astonishment, as if a deed of 
enormous wickedness were done, when brothers sold their 
own brother into hopeless captivity. Tliia was done also by 
those who were subsequently reckoned among the 'patri- 
archs,' and some of whom at the time were probably pious 
men. Will it be inferred that Qod approved this transac- 
tion ; that he meant to smile on the act, when brothers sell 
their own brothers into hopeless bondage ? Will this record 
be adduced to justify kidnapping, or the acts <^ parents in 

,..V .'7- ^"-^ 7 ^'i.*'- ^ 
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Imrbanms lands, who, forgetful of all the laws of their nature, 
•ell their own children ? Will the record that the Ishmaetites 
took the youthful Joseph into a distant land, and sold him 
there as a slave, he referred to as furnishing evidence that 
God approves the conduct of those who kidnap the unof- 
fending inhabitants of Africa, or buy them there, and carry 
them across the deep, to be sold into hopeless bondage? 
Why then should the fiict that there is a record that the 
patriarchs held servants, or bought them, without znyex^ 
pressed disapprobation of the deed, be adduced as evidence 
that God regards slavery as a good institution, and intends 
that it shall be perpetuated under the influence of his religion, 
■s conducing to the highest good of society ? The truth is, 
that the mere record of a/ocf, even without any sentim^it of 
approbation or disapprobation, is no evidence of the views of 
him who makes it. Are we to infer that Herodotus approved 
of all that he saw or heard of in his travels, and of which he 
made a record ? Are we to suppose that Tacitus and Livy 
approved of all the deeds the memory of which they have 
transmitted for the instruction of future ages ? Are we tc 
maintain that Gibbon and Hume believed that ail which 
they have recorded was adapted to promote the good of man- 
kind? Shall the biographer of Nero, and CaHgula, and 
Richard III., and Alexander VL, and Csssar Borgia, be held 
responsible for approving of all that these men did, or 6[ com- 
mending their example to the imitation of mankind ? Sac( 
would be the ofllce of an historian were he to be thus judged* 
Why then shall we infer that €hd approved of all that the 
patriarchs did, even when there is no formal disapprobation 
expressed; or infer, because such transactions have been 
recorded^ that therefore they are right in his sight ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Slavery in Egypt* 

Thk will of God may often be learned from the erents of 
Ids providence. From his dealings with an individual, a 
class of men, ca a nation, we may ascertain whether the 
eourse which has been pursued was agreeable to his will* 
It is not, indeed, always safe to argue, that because calamitiea 
come upon an individual, they are sent as a punishment on 
account of any peculiarly aggravated sin, or that these cala- 
mities prove that he is a greater sinner than others, (Luke 
ziii. 1— -&») but when a certain course of conduct alwayM tendi 
to certain results ; when there are laws in operation in the moral 
worid as fixed as in the natural world ; and when there are 
uniformly either direct or indirect interpositions €& Providence 
in regard to any existing institutions, it is not unsafe to infer 
from these what is the divine will. It is not unsafe, for illus« 
tration, to argue frc»n the uniform effects of intemperance in 
regard to the will of God. Those effects occur in every age 
of the world, and in reference to eyery class of men. There 
are no exceptions in favour of kings or philosophers ; of the 
inhabitants of any particular climate or region of country ; of 
either sex, or of any age. * The poverty, and babbling, and 
redness of eyes, and disease engendered by intemperance, 
may be r^arded without danger of error as expressive of the 
will of God in reference to that habit. They show that 
there has been a violation of a great law of our nature or- 
dained for our good, and that such a violation must always 
incur the frown d the great Governor of the world. The 
revelation of the mind of God in such a case is not less clear 
than were the enunciations of his will on Sinai. 

The same is true in regard to cities and nations. We 
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need be in as little danger, in general, in arguing from what 
occurs to them, as in the case of an individual. There is 
flow no doubt among men why the old world was destroyed 
by a flood ; why Sodom and Gromorrah were consumed ; why 
Tyre, Nineveh, Babylon, and Jerusalem were overthrown ; 
and there can be as little doubt, since the excavations have 
been made at Herculaneum and Pompeii, why those cities 
were buried under the ashes and lava of Vesuvius. If a cer- 
tain course of conduct long pursued, and in a great variety 
of circumstances, leads uniformly to health, happiness, and 
property, we are in little danger of inferring that it is in 
accordance with the will of Grod. If it lead to poverty and 
tears, we are in as little danger of error in inferring that it is 
a violation of some great law which God has ordained for 
the good of man. If an institution among men is always 
followed by certain results ; if there is no modification of it 
by which it can be made to avoid those results ; if we find 
them in all climes, and under all forms of government, and 
in every stage of society, it is not unsafe to draw an infer* 
^ once from these facts on the question whether Gkxi regards 
the institution as a good one, and one which he designs shall 
be perpetuated for the good of society. 

It would be easy to make an application of these unde- 
niable principles ta the subject of slavery. The inquiry 
would be, whether in certain results always found to aoconi* 
pany slavery, and now developing themselves in our own 
country, there are no clear indications of what is the will oi 
God. The inquiry would be pursued with reference to the 
bearing of the ^institution' on morals and religion; on the 
industry and population of a state ; on agriculture, commerce, 
literature, and the arts. 

I propose, however, only to consider the application of the 
principle to one important transaction in history — the rescue 
of an enslaved people from Egyptian bondage. The object 
is to inquire what light that transaction throws on the ques^ 
tion, Whether Qod regarde alaverj/ as u go^d inaiihUion^ 
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0nd one which he deeiree ehotdd be perpetuated. The prm^ 
eqde on which this inquiry will be conducted it« thtU if we 
can find a eaee in hietory eoneembig which God hoe d^ 
dared hie sentimenttf we may draw a eefe eondudon in 
regard to the eetimate which he forme of a eimilar inetitu^ 
tion now. 

. The case referred to is that of Hebrew servitude in Eg3rpt 
The obvious inquiries are, L Whether there was any thing 
in that servitude so similar to slavery now as to make it safe 
and proper to argue from the one to the other; ^ and, IL 
Whether the att of Grod in delivering the Israelites from 
bondage makes it proper to dmw any conclusion as to his 
general, sentiments about slavery. 

I. The resemblance between the servitude of the Hebrews 
in Egypt and* slavery now ; or the inquiry whether they mm 
so similar as to make it proper to aigue from the one to the 
other respecting the divine will. 

It is not to Jbe denied that th^re were some important 
points in which the servitude gf the Hebrews in Egypt 
differed from slavery now, but most if not all of those points 
were of such a nature as not particularly to afiect the' in* 
quiry before us. 

(a) The Hebrews were not essentially distinguished from 
the Egyptians, as the Africans are from their masters in this 
land, by colour. There could be no argument drawn from 
the fact that they were of different complexion, or were of an 
inferior caste of men, in favour of holding them in bondage* 

(b) They do not appear to have been claimed by individuals^ 
or distributed on {Mutations or farms as the property of in- 
dividuals. It was the enslaving or oppressing of them ae a 
people^ or nation^ rather than subjecting them, as is done m 
our country, as individuals, to the service of othera.' They 
were in the service of the govejmment, and held by the 
government, without particular reference to the will of in- 
dividuals. 

(c) On many acc o unts, also, the servitude in £g3rpt was 
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much more mild than it is in d&is ooantry. 'Thoagh eh»* 
ncterized as ^Kardj * appreinve^^ ^grievout^^ and a */ur* 
nace f and though it was such as to lead to most decided 
and marked interpositions of Gk)d to rescue a downtrodden 
peopJe from it, yet there were features in it which greatly 
softened it as compared with the system ia our own hmd* 
This circumstance will increase, as will he seen in the sequel, 
die force of the argument which I deduce from the intei^ 
position of Grod in the case ; for if the oppression there was 
ao grierous as to call forth the strong expressions of God in 
Kgard to it receded in the BiUe, and to lead to the heaTy 
judgments which feU on Egypt in order to testify his disap-* 
probation of the system, what are we to infer in reference to 
the dirine views of the still more grievous expressions in 
our own land ? In order to see this difierence, and to ap» 
pieciate the force of this consideration, it is <^ importance to 
have a just conception of the nature of servitude in £g3rpl« 
The followiag summary, made in part by another hand, 
(«« The Bible vs. Slavery, pp. 55, 56, 57,") will present this 
with sufficient distinctness. (1.) Tkt l9raeKie» **were mi 
dispersed among the famUiee of EgyfU^ but formed a 
separate community. Gen. xlvi. 34 ; Ex. viii. ^ ^ ; ix« 
96; X. 23; xi. 7; iv. 29; ii. 9; xvi. 22; xvii. 5; vi. 14. 
(2.) They ha3 the exeiusive pouession of the land of Go* 
aherij the beet part of the land of Egypt. Gen. xlv. 18 ; 
xJvii. 6, 11, 27 ; Ex. viii. 22 ; ix« 26 ; xil. 4. Goshen must 
have been at a considerable distance from those parts of 
Egypt inhabited by the Egyptians; so far at least as to 
prevent their contact with the Israelites, since the reason 
assigned for locating them in Goshen was, that shepherds 
were ' an abomination to the Egyptians ;' besides, their em* 
ployments would naturally lead them oat of the settled parts 
of Egypt to find a free range of pasturage for their immense 
docks and herds. (3.) They lived in permanent dwellings^ 
These were houses^ not tente. In Ex. xii. 7, 22, the two 
aide posts, and the upper ixxx postSf and the lintel of the 
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houses, are Mentioned. Each family seems to have occupied 
a hoose by iUttf. Acts vii. 20. (4.) They owned ^floekM 
and herdif* and * very much cattle.^ Ex. xii. 4, 6, 92, 87, 
38. Fxom the hct that * every man^ was commanded to kiU 
either a lamb or a kid, one year old, for the passover, befoie 
the people left Egypt, we infer that even the poorest of the 
Israelites owned a flock either of sheep or goats. Farthefv 
the immense multitude of their flocks and herds may he 
judged of from the expostulation ci Moses with JehoTah. 
Num. xi. 21, 22. * The people, among whom I am, are six 
hundred thousand footmen ; and thou hast said, I will give 
them flesh, that they may eat a whole month ; shall the flocks 
and the herds be skin for them, to n^ffiee them?' As these six 
hundred thousand were only the men *from twenty years old 
and upward, that were able to go forth to war,' Num.' i. 46, 46 ; 
the whole number of the Israelites could not have been leas 
than three millions. Flocks and herds to < suflice' 9II these 
for food, might surely be called * very much cattle.' (5.) They 
had their own form of government^ and preserved their tribe 
and family divisions, and their internal organization through- 
out, though still a province of Egypt and tributary to it. 
Ex. ii. 1; xii. 19,21; vi. 14, 25; v. 19; iii. 16, 18. ' 
(6.) T%ey had, in a considerable meaeure, the disposal of 
their own time. Ex; iii. 16, 18 ; xii. 6 ; ii. 9 ; and iv. 27» 
29l— 31. (7.) They were all armed. Ex. xxxii. 27. (8.) M 
the females seem to have knovm something of domestic re- 
Jinements. They were &miliar with instruments of music, 
and skilled in the working of fine fabrics, Ex. xv. 20; 
XXXV. 25, 26 ; and both males and female were able to read 
and write. Deut. xi. 18 — 20; xvii. 19; xxvii. 3. {^.)Ser* 
vice seems to have been exacted from none but adult males* 
Nothing is said from which the bond service of females could 
be inferred ; the hiding of Moses three months by his mother, 
and the payment of wages to her by Pharaoh's daughter, go 
against such a supposition. Ex. ii. 29. (10.) Their food 
was abundant and of great variety. So far from being fed 

8 
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upon -a fixed allowance of a single article, and hastily pre- 
pared, * they sat by the flesh-pots,' and < did eat bread to the 
foil.' Ex. xii. 15, 39. They ate «the fish freely, the cu- 
cumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and 
the garlic' Num< xi. 4, 5 ; xx. 5." (11.) It does not appear 
that they were liable to be sold for debt, or that they could 
be disposed of by testamentary disposition* And, (12.) they 
were not held strictly as chaitds. They were oppressed 
men, and were regarded as such. They were men held to 
aervice ; not men reduced to all the conditions of property. 
But still there were so many strong points of resemblance 
between the servitude of the Hebrews in Egypt and slavery 
in this land, as to make it right to argue from the one to 
the other. Indeed, the resemblances are so remarkable that 
they cannot fail to strike every one who reads the account in 
Exodus, and the references to the servitude in Egypt which 
abound elsewhere in the Scriptures. (l.)They were a 
foreign race, as the African race is with us^ They were 
not Egyptians, any more than the natives of Congo are 
Americans. They were not of the children of Ham.* They 

* It is not admitted here that if they had been of the children of Ham, it 
would have been right to reduce them to servitude ; for apart from any other 
consideration, the Egyptians were themselves the proper descendants of 
Ham. An argument is sometimes attempted in favour of Afiican slavery 
from the curse pronounced by Noah : — ((Sen. ix. S5,) « Cursed be Ga- 
naan ; a servant of servants shall he be onto his brethren." See the 
« Brief Examination of the Scripture Testimcmy on the Institntinn of 
Slaveiy/' by Enoch Lewis. I have not thought it necessary to notice this 
weak argument, for two reasons: One is, that a mere predictiom of 
what would be, is no justification of wickedness — ^for the prediction of the 
Saviour that he would be betrayed by Judas, and even the comrnandUy him 
to do < what he was about to do' quickly, (John xiiL 27,) did not justify the 
act of the traitor; the other is, that the curse was not pronounced on Ham, 
but on Canaan. What have the inhabitants of Africa to do with that 1 
They are not descended from the one on whom the curse wiu pronounced, 
whatever might be the argument supposed to be drawn from thai emrse. 
The argument, however, would be good for nothing evea if dwywnn. It 
M MwprUoDg that It was ever used. . 
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were of another ftunily ; they difiered from the £gyptiaiit» 
by whom they were held in bondage, as certainly as the Afrip 
can does from the Caucasian or ihe Malay divisions of the 
great fiunily of man. They had no share in the government ; 
held no appointments under the crown ; were eligible to no 
o&e ; had no participation in making or administering the 
laws. They were dissimilar in religion, in language, in cus- 
toms, in employment, (Gen. xlvi. 34,) in manners. In every 
thing except complexion, they were as uplike the Egyptians 
as the African is to the native American, and they had aa 
little to do with the government and institutions of Egypt 
as the African has with ours. They were a race introduced 
from abroad, and kept throughout, and on principle distinct. 

(2.) There was a strong, resemblance in the nature of the 
claim set up over them, and in the tenure by which they 
were held, (a) The first cme of the race who went down 
to JE^pt and dwelt there, was carried there as a slave, and 
sold as such. He had been kidnapped by members of his 
own &mily ; add to men who were as willing to traffic in 
human flesh as in aromatics ; carried by them, as an article 
of merchandise, to Egypt, and sold as such there. Qen. 
xxxvii. 25—28; xxxix. 1. This is just the way in which 
African slaves were introduced into the United States ; and 
the heartless cruelty with which Joseph was made a slave, 
and sold, has been re-enacted millions of times in Africa, in 
order to procure the slaves which are now in the United 
States. How appropriate to the method in which slaves are 
procured and held in this land, would be the description 
which is given of the manner in which Joseph was made a 
slave in Eg3rpt ! 

«He sent a man before them, 
«Eveii Joseph who was sold for a servant; 
« Whote feet they hurt wUh fetters; 
''He UHU laid in iron/* Ps. cv. 17, 18. 

Many a poor African has been consigned to slavery in the 
same way, but with no holy bard, like David, so pathi^* 
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cally to record his name, and to tell the wrong of his captore, 
and the manner in which he was home to the scene of his 
future toil and woes, (b) As it is in slavery in this land, so 
there was nothing volwUary on the part of the Hehrewsy It 
was throughout the work of oppression and wrong. It ex- 
isted hecause their masters had the power ; not hecause they 
Jiad the right. There was nothing on4heir part ci the nature 
of contract ; there was no agreement to serve the Egyptians ; 
they had never heen consulted in the case. They were 
^made to serve' with hard hondage, for they had no power 
of resisting. Like slavery in this country, then, the whole 
thing was distinct from the acts of freemen, and the entire 
arrangement was separated from that of voluntary lahour. 
There was not a Hebrew who had expressed his consent to 
that kind of service ; there was not one who did not groan 
and sigh by reason of the bondage. Ex. i. 8 — 11. (c) It had 
the essential features of slavery^ so far as those features are 
specified in the Scriptures. The same word is used Xo de- 
scribe it which is commonly employed to denote servitude in 
the laws of Moses, and evidently in the same sens^. Thus 
in Ex. i. 14, it is said, ** And they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage** — ^m^j^rnaj?! — ^where the same word occurs 
which is commonly applied to slavery in all the forms in 
which it is specified in the Scriptures. The same word 
occurs in Gen. xv. 13, where the servitude in Egypt is pre- 
dicted. ^ Thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
'theirs, and sJuzll serve them — D^^Jjn — and they shall afflict 
them four hundred years." Comp. Lev. xxv. 30, 40. 

(8.) It was unrequited labour. Therp was no pretence 
even of giving them a fair compensation for their toil. 
It was a system of exaction and expression — ^where severe 
labour was demanded; where no pay was tendered, and 
where few facilities were granted for the performance of 
the prescribed task. The method by which this was done 
bore a strong resemblance also to the arrangements in the 
daveholding portions of oar own country ; and the account 
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which is giTen ci that, -would be an accurate descriptioa 
of the means xesorted to to compel slaves to work in this 
land. *< Therefore they did set over them taslMnaaten 
to afflict them with their burdens.** Ex. i. 11. Se'rri- 
tade has always demanded the appointment oi an- order 
of men under vaiious names of taak-masters or driven. 
It appoints tasks to be done, and often too where the 
^tale of brides is demanded while no straw is given." 
Ex. y. 8» 11. There is no voluntary labour. There ana 
none of the spontaneous exertions of freemen. All the 
language employed to describe the servitude in Egypt, 
is language denoting severe oppression and wrong; lan- 
guid such as is proper when there are severe exactions 
and unrequited labour; and language that, with almost no 
chemge^ might be employed to describe slavery in this 
country. It represents a state of things conducted on the 
same principles, and with the same ends in view ; and the 
two are so parallel in all their essential features, that if 
God approves the one, he must have approved the other; 
« if he hated the one, he hates the other. The argument 
here is of the same kind as we apply in other cases. The 
strong faith which Grod approved in Abraham, he approves 
wherever it exists now ; the wickedness which character^ 
ized the race before the flood, he would equally disapprove 
of now; and the tyranny of Ahab he equally abhorred in 
Nero, in Henry VIII., and would in any future sovereign. 
A few of the expressions, therefore, employed when the 
Bible speaks of the servitude in Egypt, will show its 
parallelism with the state of slavery in this land, and will 
serve to show also how Qod must regard both. *'And 
they made their lives bitter, with hard bondage in mortar* 
and in bricks, and in all manner of service in the fielcl: all 
^ their service wherein they made them serve was with 
rigour." Ex. i. 14. "And the Egyptians evil-entreated 
ns, and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage, and 
when we cried unto the Loid Qod ci our fieahers, the L^rd 

8* 
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hcnrd oar Toice, and looked on our afBiction, and our labour, 
and our oppression; and the Lord brought us forth out of 
Egypt with a mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, 
and with great terribleness, and with signs, and with won- 
ders." Deut. xxvi. 6 — 8. "And I have heard the groan- 
ing of the children of Israel, whom the Egyptians keep 
in bondage; and I have remembered my covenant." Ex. 
vi. 5. Comp. Ps. cii. 20, to ascertain how the Lord will 
always regard such a state of things, or will ultimately act 
OD the same principle. 

« For he hath looked down from the height of his sanctuaiy ; 
From heaven did the Lord behold the earth ; 
To hear the groaning of the prisoner ; 
To loose those that are appointed to death." 

And Ps. xii. 5 : 

« For the oppression of the poor. 
For the sighing of the needy, 
Now will I arise, saith the Lord ; 
I will set him in safety from him that puflfeth at him. 

In accordance with these declarations, are the numerous 
passages which speak of the servitude in Egypt as hard 
and oppressive bondage, and the situation of the Hebrews 
there as a residence in a prison. **The Lord brought us 
out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage." Ex. viii. 14. 
** I am the Lord thy <5rod which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage." Ex. xx. % Comp. 
Deut. V. 6; vii. 8; viii. 14; xiii. 6, 10; Josh. xxiv. 17; 
Judges vi. 8. Let any one look at the numerous references 
to the servitude of the Hebrews in Egypt in these and other 
passages, and he cannot fail to be struck with the accuracy 
with which the terms employed would describe slavery in 
this country. There are no words used to characterize that 
enormotis wrong — ^for so it is always spoken of in the Scrip- 
tares — ^which would not with equal accuracy and emphasis 
eharacterize expression in this land. 
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(4.) In the senritude in Egypt it was necessary to adopt 
most harsh and oppressive measaies to prevent the Hebrewa 
hem becoming so numeioi:^ as to be able to overpower their 
masters, and to preyent their joining their enemies in case of 
invasion. The measures adopted in Egypt, and the reasons 
why they were adopted, are distinctly specified. The alarm 
which was excited was on account of their grgwing numbers. 
The danger apprehended was, that, becoming more numerous 
than their masters, they would be able to subdue them, or that 
tliey would unite themselves with an invading army, and 
thus secure their own freedom, and then turn their arms on 
their oppressors. *' And the children of Israel were fruitful, 
and increased abundantly and multiplied, and waxed exceed- 
ingly mighty ; and the land was filled with them. And he 
[Pharaoh] said unto his people. Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel are more and mightier than we : Come on, 
let us deal wisely with them ; lest they multiply, and it 
come to pass, that, when there falleth out any war, they join 
also unto our enemies, and fight against us, and so get them 
up out of the land." Ex. i. 7, 9, 10. The measures adopted 
lo prevent this, are well known. They were first, to oppress 
and crush them by severe exactions; to dishearten them{ 
and to prevent their increase by measures of excessive 
cruelty. EIx. i. 11, 13, 14. Then, when this failed, (Ex. 
i. 12,) they resorted to the still more harsh and cruel 
measure of putting all the male children to death, that thus 
fhey might remove the danger. These measures were 
adopted from what was deemed a sagacious policy, that 
the expressed Hebrews might not be able to assert their 
own freedom. Ex. i. 15, 16. 

Is there nothing like this in the system of skivery, as it 
exists in this land ! The means resorted to are not indeed 
precisely the same, but they have the same end in view. It 
is an essential part of the system here, that there should he 
measures adopted to prevent the slaves asserting their free- 
dom, and an extended system of things having this end 
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Tiew is constantly in operation — as oppressive, as crae), and 
as contrary, in some respects, to the laws of Heaven, as was 
the unsuccessful pdicy of the Egyptians. Among those 
measures, the following are in existence in the skve states : 
"-preventing the slaves from heing taught to read and write ; 
prohibiting/ as far as possible, all knowledge among them- 
selves of their own numbers and strength; forbidding aU 
assemblages, even for worship, where there might be danger 
of their becoming acquainted with their own strength, and o( 
forming plans for freedom; enacting laws of excessive 
severity against those who run away from their masters ; 
appointing severe and disgraceful punishments, either with 
or without the process of law, for those who are suspected 
of a design to inform the slaves that they are men, and that 
they have the rights of human beings ; and solemnly pro- 
hibiting the use of arms among the slaves, designed to pre- 
vent their rising upon their masters, or * joining themselves 
to an enemy, to fight against their masters, and so getting up 
out of the land.' A very large portion of the enactments in 
the Southern states, have the same object in view which 
was contemplated and avowed by the oppressive laws and 
measures of the Egyptians. They are felt to be essential to 
the system, and so long as slavery exists, it will be necessary 
to frame such laws. 

There will be occasion to illustrate each of* the points 
referred to here under another head, when we come to con- 
sider the nature of servitude under the laws of Moses. At 
present, it will be sufficient to refer to a very few instances 
of the laws in the slave states bearing on those points, or 
designed to keep the slaves in a < state of bondage.* 
(1.) 7%ey are not to be taught to read or write. In 1740, 
South CaroliiHi enacted this law : ** Whereas, the having of 
slaves taught to write, or suffering them to be employed in 
writing, may be attended vnth great inconveniences^ Be it 
enacted, that all and every person and perscms whatsoever, 
who shall heieafler teach or cauae any slave or slaves to be 
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taught to write, or shall use or employ any slave as a scribs 
ia any manner of writing whatsoever, every such person 
or persons shall, for every such oflfence, forfeit the sum 
of one hundred pounds current money.'** A similar law, 
except the penalty, was passed in Greorgia, by act of 1770.t 
In the revised code of Virginia of 1810, the following 
statute occurs : ** All meetings or assemblages of slaves, or 
free negroes or mulattoes mixing and associating with such 
slaves at any meeting-house, or houses, or any other place, 
&c., in the night, or at any school or aehoola for teaching 
them reading or writing either in the day or the nighi, 
under whatsoever pretext, shall be deemed -and considered 
an tmlttwfiil aasembly.^^i (2.) Tliey are not allowed to 
aseemble even for worship in any such way as shall malm 
an insurrection possible. In a law enacted by Georgia* 
1792, it is enacted that <*no congregation or company of 
negroes shall, under pretence of divine worship^ ^emble 
themselves contrary to the act regulating patrols."§ Substan- 
tially the same thing exists in South CarolinaJ and in Mis- 
sissippi.f (3) No meeting whatever of slaves is to bo 
allowed of such a number as could acquaint themselves of 
their own strength^ or make combination possible. If a 
slave shall presume to come upon the plantation of any 
person, without leave in writing from his master, employer, 
&c., not being sent on lawful business, the owner of the 
plantation may inflict ten lashes for every such offence.** 
** It shall be lawful for any person who shall see more 
than seven men slaves, without some whit» person with 
them, travelling or assembled together, in any high road, 
to apprehend such slaves, and to inflict a whipping on such 



* 2 Brevard's Digest, 243. f Prince's Digest, 455. 

t 1 ReT. Code, '424, 425. § Prince's Digest, 842. 

I 2 Brarud's Digest, 254, 255. 1 Rev. Code, 390. 

** 1 Yiig. Rev. Code, 422; 3 Mississippi Rev. Code, 371 ; 2 Litt. Sa 
8wL Dig. 1150; 2 MiMOuri Laws, 741, sec 3. 
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of ihem, not exceeding twenty lashes apiece."* (4) TTk^ 
possession of all arms or weapons of dtfenee is strictly 
prohibited. **For keeping or carrying a gun, or powder, 
or shot, or a club, or other weapon whatever, offensive or' 
defensive, a slave incurs for each offence, thirty-nine lashes, 
by order of a justice of the peace."t 

There are reasons why the same measure is not adopted 
here which was by the Egyptians, that of putting the male 
children to death. It cannot be doubted or denied that increas- 
ing humanity has done much to prevent this. But even if this 
had had no influence, there are other causes which toould 
secure this result, and prevent a measure so cruel and 
wrong. They are valuable in the market. They can be 
•old and conveyed to places where the danger of an insur- 
rection would be less. The surplus population of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Maryland can thus be removed to 
Georgia, Mississippi, or Texas, instead of being thrown into 
the Potomac, the Rappahannock, or the Roanoke. But still, 
there are laws both numerous and appropriate, all contem- 
plating the same end, and customs that were little, if any, 
surpassed in cruelty by the Egyptian law which ordained 
that the male children should be thrown into the Nile. Is 
there not many a mother who would prefer to see her infant 
son ** thrown into the river," (Ex. i. 22,) to having him torn 
from her bosom and borne away where she would see him no 
more ! Is there not many a father who could see his daugh- 
ter floating on the smooth current of a river, a lifeless corpse, 
with more calmness than he could see her wrested from 
his arms to be doomed to unpitied infamy and degradation in 
the dwelling of some planter in Texas, or made to minister 
to corrupt passions in a palace in New Orleans ? Would a 

• 2 Brev. Dig. 248 ; Prince's Dig. 554. 

t 2. Litt &, 8wi. 1150; 1 Virg. Rev. Code, 423; 2 Mivioiiri Laws, 
741, sec.* 4; Haywood's Manual, 521. See Stroud's «< Sketch of the 
Laws rekting to Slavery," pp. 88, 02, 93, 102. 
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lather or a mother h^ye no pleasare in looking on the green 
sod that should corer the grave of an in^t child, compared 
with the thought that he might he groaning under the huh 
in a distant land of hondage ? And can the things ordained 
in this Christian land professedly to keep the slaves in 
hondage, and to prevent a possibility of their asserting their 
freedom, be less offensive to God than were similar things 
among the heathen of Egypt ? 

(6.) There is a resemblance between Egyptian and Ame- 
rican slavery, in a remarkable feature, which has always 
perplexed those who have written on the subject of popula- 
tion — ^the increase of those who are oppressed. The growth 
of the Hebrews in Egypt, compared with the native popula- 
tion, was such as to lead to the apprehension that they would 
ultimately have power to bring the country under their own 
control. Ex. i. 7, 0. It was particularly alarming that the 
more they were oppressed the more they increased. Ex. i. 19. 
It became necessary, therefore, to resort to additional mea- 
sures of rigor, to prevent their becoming so numerous as to 
endanger the government. Ex. i. 1 1, 14, 16. The similarity 
between this increase and that of the slaves in our own 
country, is such that it cannot fail to have arrested the atten-. 
tion of all those who have ever looked at slavery. It is 
sufficient, on this point, merely to refer to the undisputed fact. 
The increase of the population in the free states, from 1830 
to 1840, was at the rate of 38 per cent., while the increase of 
the free population of the slave states was only 23 per cent. 
A single statement will show the progressive advance of the 
slaves over the free population of some of those states. 

In 1790, the whites in North Carolina were to the slaves, 

2*80 to 1 ; now as 1-97 to 1. 

South Carolina, 1-31 «* 1 ; " -79 «« 1. 

Georgia, 1-76 " 1 ; " 1-44 " 1. 

Tennessee, 13-36 « 1 ; « 3-49 «* 1. 

Kentucky, 6-16 " 1 ; " 3-23 " 1. 

From this it is apparent that, in spite of all the oppress 
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•nil erveltics of dsrerj; of afl tbe «Jcs tlMt aie 
of all itye utaiarak u> Uhcnt; and of all tbe veoMmls br tke 
ovcape of tim skres* theie u a irgokr gaui of tbe akre 
fWpofaukMi orer tbe free, in tbe akveboldii^ litet. No 
oppretfioo prerents it beie more tban it did in Egrp^ ^^ 
ibene can be no doabt wbaterer tbat nnleas abveij aball be 
armted in some waj, tbe inoease it ao ceitain tbat tbe 
period is not fiir distant wben, in all tbe akre states, tbe free 
wbites will be liur in tbe minoritj. At tbe fiist censos, taken 
in 1790 f in erery slare state tbeie was a.reiy bi^ge majority 
of wbites. At tbe bst census^ in 1840^ tbe sbres ontnom- 
h^ed the whites in South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana* Tbe tendency of this, fitm causes which it would be 
easy to state, can be arrested by nothing but emancipation. 

(fl,) There is a striking resemUance in r^^ard to the num- 
btrB held in bondage in Egypt, and those now in servitude in 
this country* When Moses led the diildren of Israel forth, 
the number of tnenj capable of bearing arms, was six hundred 
thousand. Ex. xii. 37, 88. According to this enrolment, 
allowing the usual proportion for age, infancy, and the 
female sex, there were full three millions that had been held 
in ** the iron furnace," in Egypt. Jer. xi. 4. There are in 
the United States now, according to the census of 1840, 
^480,466 of a foreign race held in bondage. Of these 
4S)d,727 are men more than twenty-four years of age, and 
891,200 are males between the ages often and twenty-four; 
and probably the number of those capable of bearing arms 
would be found to be nearly the same as among the Hebrews 
whom Moses conducted out of Egypt. As in Egypt, also, 
there is a vast number of women and children, and of the 
aged and the infirm, held in a state that, in the main, without 
any poetic colouring, may be called a " furnace of iron." 

Jl. The second inquiry in regard to the servitude in Egypt, 
is, whether the interposition of Grod, in that case, was such as 
to make it proper for us to derive any conclusions as to his 
will in regard to slavery. He delivered the oppressed with 
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an *^ oQttUetohed ann, and wkh great signs and wondm." 
Li it rigiit to infer, from this remarkaUe interpodticm in the 
belialf of that people, any thing respecting his views in 
eaMCB of similar oppression t Is the case sufficiently parallel 
to lay the foundation of an argument on the principle on 
which we are accustomed to appeal to the dispensations of 
Providence and the course pi events? We judge of the 
divine will in relation to intemperance, not only from the 
dedantions in the Bible, but from the wo and sorrow, the 
poveity, rags, and disease, which Qod in his Providence 
brings upon the drunkard. Is it right, on similar principles, 
to judge of his sentiments on the subject of slavery, from one 
of the most direct and remarkable interpositions of heaven in 
human affidrs, which has ever occurred ? Here stands in his 
word the record of these great and wonderful hdB in history 
*— milljpns of slaves delivered by direct divine interposition; 
a series of most overwhelming calamities on those who held 
them in bondage ; frequent allusions to the event in the sub- 
sequent inspired writings ; a mighty arm stretched out from 
heaven to conduct the oppressed and the down-trodden to a 
land of freedom* What are we to infer from these things t 
Did God regard that; does he regard a similar institution 
now, as a good arrangement, and as one on which he is dis* 
posed to smile, and which he desires should be perpetuated 
ibr the good of mankind ! Let the following facts in the 
ease be considered: 

(1.) It would have been as just for the Egyptians to* retain 
the Hebrews in bondage, as it is for white Americans to 
retain the African race. All the fight in either case is 
derived firom mere power. In the case of the Egyptians, it 
coukl not be pretended that they had a right to enslave the 
nation because they had purchased Joseph some hundreds 
of years before; and as little can the right to enslave the 
posterity of the Africans be founded on the fact that their 
ancestors were purchased in Congo. It could not be pre- 
tended that they had a right to enslave them because they 
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were a foreign race, or were of different complexion ; and as 
little can' the plea be set up to vindicate the retaining of the 
African in bondage. If the vindication of slavery now should 
be set up on that ground, it would be difficult to see why it 
would not apply in the case of the Hebrews as well as of the 
African race ; nay, it would be difficult to see why this might 
not be imbodied in a general principle — that all foreigners, 
of a different complexion from our own, may be lawfully 
enslaved. Further ; if the right to retain the African race in 
bondage be based on the laws of the land, the same plea 
might have been urged in the case of the Hebrews. Under 
the authority of Pharaoh, it had become the law of the land 
that the Hebrews should be held to servitude. If it be 
further urged that it is difficult to free the slaves in this 
country ; that emancipation might be attended with peril to 
the master ; that to let loose two millions and a half cf slaves 
from a state of deep degradation might be fraught with dan- 
gerous consequences, the same thing might have been urged 
with equal force in regard to the servitude in Egypt. The 
simple truth is^ that thi sole claim in either case is founded 
in power^ and that is just the same in the one instance as the 
other. The Egyptians had power to enslave the Hebrews, 
and they did it ; the American has power to hold the African 
in bondage, and he does it. The right is as clear in the one 
case as in the other; and if God approves of slavery as it 
exists now in this land, he must have approved the same 
thing In Egypt. 

Will it be said that the Hebrews were his chosen people, 
and that he was especially displeased with the Egyptians, 
not because the oppression was itself wrong, but because 
they oppressed his friends ? , And are not the Africans his 
people, (Acts xvii. 26 ;) and is there any thing that more cer- 
tainly excites the sympathy and compassion oi God, than the 
fieict that an individual or a community is trodden by the foot 
of violence to the earth ? 

Will it be alleged that there is a difierence in the two 
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cases, becsiise the skves in Egypt were held not hy mdiri- 
dnals but -by the goremment, and that there was no claim of 
property in them— 4hat they were not bought and sold as 
chattels and as things ? If this is alleged, the case is not 
afl&cted. Qod may be as little displeased that the head of a 
nation or a government should do wrong, as an individuaL 
Besides, if it be alleged that the cases are not parallel because 
the Hebrews were not held as ekatteU and as things^ this is 
all the worse for the American slaveholder; for, from this very 
fact, slavery here must be just so much more offensive to God 
than it was in Egypt. In all the acts of Egyptian oppres- 
sion ; in the heavy tasks imposed ; in the grievous burdens 
laid on the Hebrews ; in the murder by authority of law of 
all their male children, the refinement of cruelty was never 
thought (^ which has become essential in American slavery— > 
that of reducing a man to a chattel; an immortal a&td to a 
thing. The Hebrews were oppressed men^ they were not 
ehaiteU and things. And if Grod frowned upon slavery as 
it was then ; if he brought ten successive judgments upon a 
heathen nation in order to express his abhorrence of the 
system, and to deliver an enslaved people, is it not right to 
infer that he has at least as deep feelings of indignation 
against a system of deeper degradation and oppression in a 
Christian lancl? 

(2.) The divine declarations in regard to Egyptian bondage, 
and all the expressions of disapprobation of what occurred in 
Egypt, are applicable to the system of things in this country. 
No one can pretend that God approved of servitude as it was 
in Egypt, or that the measures which were adopted to per- 
petuate it were pleasing in his sight. The heavy burdens ; 
the withholding of the material for work, and yet exacting 
the full amount which had been before required ; the murder 
of the male children ; and the entire series of acts designed to 
keep them firom insurrection, and to prevent their joining an 
enemy, are oil recorded with expressions of decided dis- 
iq^prc^iatioo. And can we suppose that God will be pk 
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with similar acts in this Chnstian country ; acts that have in 
a great measure the same ends in riew— to retain neariy 
three millions of people in a state of degradation and bond- 
age ? A vast and complicated system of arrangements, as 
has already been remarked, exists in the United States, all 
having for their object precisely the same thing which was 
contemplated in Egypt-Designed to perpetuate the system ; 
to place those held in bondage in such a coiMition that they 
can neither combine to assert their own liberty, nor be in a 
situation to join the army of an enemy should one invade the 
laqd. Among these arrangements are all those which are 
made to keep the slaves in ignorance ; to withhold the Bible 
from them ; to prevent their being taught to read ; to withhold 
arms from them; to forbid assemblages even for worship 
without such a turvdllamee as to prevent all danger of com- 
binations ; to prohibit their going to other plantations without 
a passport ; to check and arrest and punish all of their own 
ooknir, or of a different colour, who would acquaint them with 
their numbers, their power, and their rights ; to put down 
all efi(»t for the recovery of their liberty^and to bring back to 
servitude, to lodge in prison, or to manacle, scourge, or kill 
those who have attempted to escape. These, and numerous 
similar things, all contemplate precisely the same end which 
was contemplated by ttte arrangements made o^ the court of 
Pharaoh ; and can we suppose that they are more pleasing 
to Qod in the one case than in the other ? Has the lapse of 
three thousand and five hundred years served to reconcile the 
divine Mind to such measures? Are they more agreeable 
to the Ruler of the nations because they are resorted to in a 
land of liberty, and under the fight of the Christiaii revehip 
tion ? Were they wrong under the heathen Pharaoh ; are 
they right under Christian masters and legislaton ! 

Let it be remembered, too, that oppressive and cruel as were 
the measures resorted to in Egypt to perpetuate slavery, there 
Bse wrongs existing in this country, under the sanction of 
kwy and which are regarded as essential to the system, which 
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were nnknowii theie. In Egy^ there was no withhold- 
ing of the Bible ; there is not known to ha^e been any prt^ 
hibition to learn to read ; there was no separation of husband 
«id wife, and parent and child, to be sold into distant senri- 
tude ; there was no arrangement;for confining in prison those 
who attempted to escape ; there was no shooting down the 
pocHT man who endeavoured to assert his freedom ; there was 
no pursuit of those who fied for liberty, with bloodhounds. 
Can we believe that God frowned on the arrangements made 
in Egypt to perpetuate slavery, and that he can look with 
complacency on these arrangements of augmented cruelty and 
oppression in our own land ? 

(3.) The calamities brought upon the Egyptians for holding 
a foreign people in bondage, and for the measures to which 
they resorted to perpetuate that bondage, were an expression 
of the views which Grod entertained of the system. What 
those calamities were, it is not needful to state. They con- 
sisted, in genera], of ten successiip^ judgments, the most deso- 
lating, the most annoying, the most humbling to the pride of a 
haughty people, and the best adapted to spread lamentation 
and wo through a nation, which the human mind can con- 
ceive. The waters of the land turned into rivers, pools, and 
kkes of blood ; ofiensive and loathsome reptiles creeping into 
the very palaces, and filling all the implements for preparing 
the food even of the royal household ; clouds of locusts thai 
devoured every green thing f offensive vermin swarming 
everywhejre ; storms of hail that destroyed the labours of 
man ; disease that swept off the cattle, and the destroying 
angel passing in the dead of night through all this land of 
Egypt, cutting off everywhere the first-bom, and filling every 
house with grief ;— these were the expressions of the divine 
sense of the Mrrongs endured by the foreign race which had 
been reduced to servitude. 

Can any thing be inferred fram this in reference to the divine 
views regarding slavery now ? We are not now, indeed, to 
expect miiaculous interpositbns of this nature. But wi 
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if k alwU bt found that the existence of skvvrf it attended 
with a seriea of ineritable calamitiee to a coontry ? What 
if it leads to k diminished or cnieebled pepuhlion ? What 
if it is destnictiye lo the interests of iDdUBtry, mornby 
•diicatioa, and religion? What if ks efl^ts are seen in 
wasted fields, in a crippled eoaomeTce* in a destmction of the 
iaCerests of manu&ctttfe» in rained credit, in bankrupt indin* 
duals and states! What if, where the course of a riTer 
innds along throagh lands equally favoured by nature, ono 
tank shall be adorned with smiling villages, and eolleg^ and 
churches, and the general aspect of neatness, thrift, and 
order; and the other shall wear the aspect of igncnrancey 
irreligion, neglect, and desolation ? Are we to be forbidden 
to draw an inference as to the views which God entertains of 
ibe system ! Is it wrong to draw such an inference with as 
Much certainty as we do from the divine interpositions in 
Bgypt ? Are not desolate fields, and a crippled commerce, 
and the evils of bankruptcy, and blightings and mildews, as 
leally the act of Qed, as were the murrain, and the hail, and 
the flight of locusts, and the passing of the destroying angvl 
ever Egypt ! Are they not as certain indications oi the witt 
of God, as the rags, and the poverty, and the babblings,* and- 
the bloated and haggard form of the drunkard ? If slavery 
brings up a brood of evils upon a land that * out-venom aff 
the worms of Nile ;' that are more offensive and ruinous 
than crawling reptiles and annoying vermin, and that cause 
mors permanent desolation than the sweepings of a hail-* 
storm, is it an unfiur inference that it is hateful in the sight 
of God!* 

(4.) The delivenmoe of the Hebrews from Egyptkm bond- 
age shows what is the divine estimate of every simikr 
system. He brought out an oppressed people by his own 
hand. He did it amidst great judgments and mighty iwn- 
ders. He did it in the most public Hianner, and so that the 
hct of ki9 interpositiop couU not be mistaken. He did it in 
sMfa a way that tlia act mighl be knsmn mmg the natkiie 
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of thft emrth, and thai a paimanenl reeoord migfal be made of 
kk iaterpoeitioii, ia cider thai all futim agee might under* 
ataod what he had done. He did it by bringing heaTier 
judgments upon thoee who had been the oppieesora, than had 
hefoie befidkn any nation. By this paUic act^ he teatified 
to the nationa of the earth hew much he haied the syaCem. 
By thifi ad, as well aa by his own solemn dedamtionsr he 
ahowed that he valued the freedom of the opptessed mora 
than he did the piosperity of the royal house of Phaiaoh, the 
preservation of the harvests of Egypt, the lives of their 
fint-boTBy or even the whole land of Egypt and Ethiopia. 

" I am JsHOTAH, tii]^ God ; 

The Holy One of brael, thy Saviour: 

J gave Sgyptfcr thy rantom, 

Ethiopia and Sehafir fAce."— hn. xfiiL 3. 

That ia*. Egypt was regarded as having been given up te 
deatmetionted desolation, instead of the Hebrews. One of 
them nrnui perish-— either the Hebrews, under the hand of 
the opp re s sor , or the Egyptians by the hand of their deli* 
verer; and God chose that Egypt, though so much mors 
mighty and powerfu], should be reduced to desolation, rather 
than the enriaved nation of the Hebrews. All the wealth of 
Egypt, including her armies and her king, was not worth so 
much, in the divine estimate, as the liberty of the oppressed | 
and Grod chose that the one should be sacrificed in order to 
secure the other — just as it may yet appear that Grod valyes 
the hberty of the oppressed in our own land more than he 
does the beauty of smiling harvests, a prosperous commerce, 
and the happiness and the wealth of the planter ; and may yet 
suffer blighting and curses to come over the fairest portions 
of our own country, in order that the oppressed may be suf- 
fered to go free. Nor did he wait for a gradual deliverance; 
nor did he reconmiend a preparation for freedom ; nor did he 
utter any apology for the continuance of servitude, from the 
difficulties attending emancipation. He demanded of the 



Oppretton that bis people shoold be allofwed to go firee at 
#iice« When they would not permit this, the atomis €i his 
wrath burst upon the guilty nation, and he led out his people 
triumphantly under his own hand. 

The conclusions which I am anthorized to draw from this 
signal interposition in behalf of an oppressed people, are, that 
such oppression is hateful to Qod ; that the acts of cruehy 
and wickedness which are necessary to perpetuate such 
oppression, are the objects of his abhorrence ; that wherever 
the same system of things exists which did there, it must be 
equally offensiye to him ; that it is his will that, if a foreign 
race have been held in servitude, they should be allowed to 
go free ; and that if those who hold them in bondage will not 
allow them to go free when he commands it, he will, by his 
own providence, bring such a series of desolating judgments 
on a people, that, however hardened their hearts may have 
been towards the oppressed and the down-trodden, and how- 
ever much they may be disposed, Hke Pharaoh, to say, * 
^ Who is Jehovah, that we should obey his voice to let the 
people go ?** (Ex. v. 2 ;) he will make them imlUng to send 
them forth, even if they pursue them with their maledictions, 
as Pharaoh puraued the ransomed Hebrews with his embat- 
tled hosts. If we may draw an inference, also, from this 
^ case, in regard to the manner in which Gk)d would have 
suclt a people restored to freedom, it would be in 6ivour of 
immediaie emancipation. . 
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CHAPTER V. 

7%e Moatde Intiitution$ in rekUi$n to ServiMe* 

The Scriptural argument on which most reliance is placed 
by the advocates of slavery, is, probably, that it made a part 
of the Mosaic institutions. We have seen (ch. 1) that those 
who appeal to the Bible, in defence of the institution, make 
the argument from the Mosaic laws prominent, and seem to 
consider it decisive in the case. A single reference ~here to 
the article, so often quoted, in the Princeton Biblical Reper- 
tory, will illustrate the usual mode of making this appeal, and 
the manner in which reh'ance is placed on the argument. 
^The fact that the Mosaic institutions recognised the lawful- 
ness of slavery, is a point too plain to need proof, and is 
almost universally admitted. Our argument from this ac- 
knowledged fact is, that if God allowed slavery to exist, if he 
directed how slaves ihight be lawfully acquired, and how 
they were to be treated, it is in vain to contend that slavery 
is a sin, and yet profess reverence for the Scriptures. Every 
one must feel that if perjury, murder, or idolatry had been 
thus authorized, it would bring the Mosaic institutions into 
conflict with the eternal principles of morals, and that our 
faith in the divine origin of the one or the other must be 
given up."* This may be regarded as the current method 
Qi appeal by the advocates of slavery — often expressed, 
indeed, in stronger language, and made more directly to 
bear on the institutions of slavery in our country, but still 
constituting, in fact, the same appeal. The argument is 
usually alleged as if it were decisive in the case. A bare 
reference to the fact that slavery existedj that it was tole- 

• 
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xated by law ; that it was the subject of express enact- 
ments; that the Hebrew people might own slaves; and 
that it <* was no sin for a priest to purchase a slave with his 
money,"* is generally supposed to be all that the argument 
requires. There is usually Kttle attempt to show what 
slavery weut under the Mosaic institutions ; to inquire how 
it was modified, checked and controlled; to ask what pri- 
vileges were conceded by law to those who were held in 
servitude; to compare the Mosaic system with that which 
existed in surrounding nations; and still less to compare it 
with that which exists in our land. There is little care 
taken to inquire into the true spirit <^ the Mosaic laws on the 
subject, or what would be the effect on slavery in the United 
States if the Mosaic statutes were at once substituted in the 
place of those existing here. Yet it is plain that all this is 
necessary in order to see the real force of the argument, or to 
do justice to Moses. The argument is brought to defend the 
institution of slavery as it exists among us. But how can 
there be any force in it, unless it be shown that Moses was 
at heart the^friend of slavery as a permanent institution, and 
that his laws on the subject, if applied now, would sustain 
and perpetuate the institution as it exists among us ? 

The propriety, therefore, of a somewhat extended examina- 
tion of this point, will be at once apparent. It is impossible 
to convince the advocates of slavery that it is in any sense 
a wrong, unless the argument which they derive from the 
Mosaic institutions shall be met and answered. To do this, 
it will .be necessary to show, 1. What the argument is on 
which so much reliance is placed; 2. To investigate the 
Mosaic institutions on the subject, that we may understand 
the system as arranged by the Hebrew legislator; 3. To 
compare that -system with slavery as it exists in the United 
States ; and, 4. To inquire how far it is legitimate to argue 

* See the Letter of the Presbytery of Tombecbee to the Conference of 
Maine, p. 14. 
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from the one lo the other, or how far the Mosaic institutiont 
would conntenance slavery as it exists in this country. 

§ 1. FThai the argument which is relied on» is. 

The argument in favour of slavery, from the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, is not commonly drawn out at length, hut it may be 
supposed to be comprised in the following particulars :-— 

1. That slavery in fact existed imder the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, or entered into instituticms which had their origin in 
a divine arrangement. 

2. That it existed there unrebuked, or that there was no 
express condemnation of it ; that there is to be found no ex- 
plicit and positive deckmtion that it was wrong per ««, or 
that they who practised on the system were doing wrong. 
The argument here is, that whatever is incorporated into a 
divine institution, or an institution under divine arrangement, 
without express rebuke and condeinnation, must be regarded 
as in itself right. 

8. That there was express legislation on the subject, re- 
cotgnising the relation of master and slave ; giving permission 
to purchase slaves ; directing the method of their treatment ; 
arranging their duties and the duties of their masters ; pre- 
scribing their privileges and the rights of their masters; 
and, in general, legislation for this relation in the same 
way as there was for the relation of husband and wife, and 
parent and child. The inference which would be derived 
from this by the advocate of slavery, would be, that this 
relation was considered to be as lawful as any other. The 
argument is, that whatever is made the subject of express 
legislation must be regarded as right and prt>per by the legis- 
lator, or that it cannot be inferred that he regarded it as 
wrong or as undesirable. 

4. That this arrangement extended to all classes of men 
under the Mosaic system. Even the priests might beccmie 
the owners of slaves, and it was not regarded as wrong in 
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themto'puTchftseaslaTewiihnHmey/* The ailment heit 
would be, that a tystemeoti/c/iiol be regarded 80 wTODgia itself 
where even the ministers of religion were allowed, in com- 
mon with all others, to participate in it. Could God allow 
one to purchase.a slave just as he was about to approach 
the very altar, and yet regard the institution as evil T Pet^ 
hapn^ also, in this case, the appeal to the permission -given to 
the Jewish priesthood might be urged to give a sUnction to 
the fiict that a minister of the gospel may lawfully ^ purchase 
a slavcL with his money," and to show that it is not improper 
that he should lend the sanction of his name and example to 
80 good an institution. If a Jewish priest might purchase 
and own a slave, how can it be inferred that the same thing 
is wrong for a Christian minister in the United States t 

5. It would be said, in addition to all this, that there is ex- 
press sanction given to the institution as one that was to be 
permanent, or, in the language of the Presbytery of Tombe<S- 
bee, *' the Bible warrants the purchase of slaves as an inherit- 
ance for ckUdren for ever.'* — p. 14. The passage on which 
reliance is placed in this argument, is Lev. xxv. 44, 46, 46: 
** Both thy bond-men and thy bond-maids, which thou shak 
have, shall be of the heathen that f»re round about you: of 
them shall ye bay bond-men and bond-maids* Moreover, of 
the children of the strangers that do sojourn" among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land : and they shall be your poa- 
aeesion. And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession; they 
shall be your bondnnen for ever.** 

This, perhaps, drawn out at greater length, would be sub- 
stantially the argument in favour of slavery derived from the 
Mosaic institutions. I have designed not to do injustice to it; 
and indeed I have made it stronger than I have found it in 
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any of the Ixxiks to which I bave access. Compare, however^ 
Paulding on Slayery, pp. 19, 20. 

What now is the real force of this argument? What 
weight should it be allowed to have in vindicating slavery 
as it exists in the United States ? What are we to infer from 
the Mosaic institutions in regard to the divine feelings to* 
wards servitude in our own land ? Was Mosti friendly to 
slavery^ or weu he not? Or rather, since God was the author 
of the Mosaic institutions, was he friendly to slavery, and did 
he regard it as a good and desirable institution to be perpetu- 
ated on earth, as contributing to the best good of society ? Or 
^ he was friendly to slavery as it existed under the Mosaic 
institutions, is it fair to infer that he is friendly to it as it 
exists in the United States ? 

Now it will be apparent that, in order to the validity of the 
argument in favour of slavery from the Mosaic institutions, it - 
is essential that the following points be made clear, viz. :— * 

1. That it was regarded by Moses as in itself a good 
thing ; a thing which it v^fould have been proper for him 
to originate if he had not found it already in existence. 
For it may be conceived, that, for certain reasons, he might 
have regarded it as proper to tolerate that which he found 
in existence, and which pould not be at once removed, but 
which be did not regard in itself as good or rights and which 
he would by no means have originated. The true inquiry 
here, therefore, should be, whether we can 'find in his ar- 
rangements, any evidence that he regarded it per se as good 
and desirable ; or any evidence that he would have originated 
it as conducive to the valuable ends which he had in view. 
Can we infer from the Mosaic arrangements that he would 
have the system originated now where it does not already 
exist, or perpetuated where it can easily be abolished ? 

2. It must be shown that God approved the system as a 
good and desirable one. It must be made apparent that he 
did not regard it as among the evUa that were to be removed 
as speedily as practicable, consistently with the preservation 
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of great inteiests whicii be desired should be secured. 
There nmst be some deckndoo, or some smngeaient, bf 
which it may be fairly inferred that it is a good ftr «e, and 
not such an institution that he would wish it to be lemoved. 
Hiis might be inferred, if he made arrangements for its per- 
petaity ; if he commanded a system or set of doctrines to be 
propagated which would lead to its perpetuity or the enlarge- 
ment of its influence ; if he instituted nothing to check it ; 
if the fair operation of the instituticRis which he appointed 
should serve to perpetuate, and not to destroy it. But if 
none of these things occur, it is not &ir to draw the omclusion 
that he is friendly to the institution. If, on the contrary, an 
entirely opposite set of arrangements shall be found all tend- 
ing to destroy the system, it will not be unfair to conclude 
that he does not regard it as a good and desirable institution ; 
or in other words, that the Mosaic arrangement is not to be 
interpreted as in favour of slavery. We infer that the 
church is an institution which Gkxl approves, because he has 
made arrangements for its perpetuity and enlargement on 
earth ; he has appointed ordinances which suppose that it 
will always be ill existence ; he has commanded doctrines 
and principles to be inculcated which will alwa3rs tend to its 
growth ; and if his injunction should be fairly carried out, 
the growth of the church would never be checked, but its 
influence would continually expand until the earth would be 
covered with organizations of this kind. It will be necessary 
to find some such arrangement of permanency in the Mosaic 
laws in order to demonstrate that he regarded slavery as 
a good institution, and desired it to be perpetuated on the 
earth. 

3. It is essential to this ai^ument, in order to show that 
slavery is now right, or that the Bible sanctions it, to be able 
to argue from the Hebrew institutions to those in this 
country. It is necessary to show that the Mosaic arrange- 
ments in regard lo the institution were such as to justify those 
which are found indispensable now for its perpetuity. It is 
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necessary to show thai the laws respecting slavery under the 
Mosaic code and in this land are so similar that an argument 
which would prove that slavery was proper as it was then^ 
demonstrates that it is proper as it is now. This is essential* 
because the very purpose for which an appeal is made to the 
Mosaic laws by the advocate of slavery is to show that it is 
light now, and as it exists in the United States. There must 
be, therefore, in order to make the argument valid, such a re- 
semblance as to make it proper to reason from one to the 
other. If the Mosaic institution was a very different thing 
ftOfOL slavery in our country ; if it was organized on different 
principles and for different objects ; if it varied essentially 
in its arrangements ; and if it tended to a different result^ it 
is evidently improper to argue from one to the other. In one 
word, if there was an arrangement in the one which tended 
to its speedy abolition, it is not fair to infer that the arrange- 
ments in the other which contemplate its perpetuity, are 
right. 

4. It is essential to this argument from the Mosaic institu- 
tions, to prove that what is tolerated at one period of the 
world is always right ; that what was tolerated three thou- 
sand years ago, under the Hebrew system of legislation, is 
proper under the Gospel. The argument implies that what 
is allowed at one period of the world, is right at all times, and 
in all places, and under all degrees of light and knowledge. 

If these points could be made out, it would be necessary to 
admit the conclusiveness of the argument derived from the 
Mosaic institutions in favour of slavery now. The inquiry 
before us, therefore, is, were the arrangements among the 
Hebrews in regard to servitude such as to make this clear ? 
This inquiry demands that we examine with care the laws 
which Moses made on the subject, and then compare them 
with those existing in our own land. 
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$ 2. The MoMic instUutions in regard to Servitude* 

PreTious to our entering on the inquiry proposed iii this 
section, it is proper to remark that Moses did not originate 
the system of servitude which is recognised in his laws, and 
there is no reason to think that he would hare done it* 
Whatever may he inferred respecting his views of the S3rs- 
tem, from his enactments, yet every thing in those enact- 
ments looks aa if he found the institution of slavery already 
in existence. 

That slavery had an existence when Moses undertook the 
task of legislating for the Hebrews, there can he no doubt. 
We have seen* that servitude of some kind prevailed among 
the patriarchs ; that the traffic in slaves was carried on be- 
tween the Midianites and the Egyptians, Gen. xxxviii. 25—-' 
98 ; xxxix. 1 ; and that it existed among the Egyptians. It 
was undoubtedly practised by all the surrounding nations, for 
history does not point us to a time when slavery did not 
exist. It was one of the earliest maxims that has ceme down 
to us, that by the common laws of war, the captive was to be 
a slave at the disposal of the victor. Thus the common law 
among the Romans says, a quo qms innct/tir, ejtM eertrun 
eeie tenctur. Thus Thucydides says,t ** We consider it to 
he of divine appointhient, and conformable to reason, that one 
who has subdued another should have dominion over him-^ 
o£ oU' xfMtfj, apx^w. There is even evidence that slavery y^as 
practised by the Hebrews themselves when in a state of 
bondage, and that though they were, as a nation, '* bondmen 
to Pharaoh," yet they had servants in their own families who 
had been *^ bought with money." This is manifest from £x. 
xii. 43 — 46. Comq. 51. At the very time that the law was 
given respecting the observance of the Passover, and before 
the exode from Egypt, this statute appears among others: 
"This is the ordinance of the Passover: There shall no 
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Stranger eat thereof: But every man's servant that is 
bought for money^ when thou hast circumcised him* then 
shall he eat thereof. A foreigner and an hired servant shall 
not eat thereof." It is clear, from this, that the institution 
was already in existence, and that Moses did not originate it. 

The truth in regard to this point is, that Moses found ser- 
vitude in existence, just as he did polygamy ^nd the custom 
of divorce; that it can be no more inferred that he would 
have originated the one than the other; and that the fact that 
he legislated for the one can be no more regarded as evidence 
that he approved it as a good and desirable system, than the 
fact that he legislated for the other. -^ 

The condition of Moses as a lawgiver, in this respect, was 
not materially unlike that of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States. When the Convention sat, in 1790, to frame 
that instrument, slavery existed in all the Southern states, 
and in not a few of the Northern states also, and had existed 
from the first settlement of the country. It was extensively 
interwoven with all the colonial institutions. The people 
had become habituated to it, and nearly all the existing laws 
tolerated it. The people of the colonies had, like the He- 
brews in Egypt, been under oppression, but, like those same 
Hebrews, they had themselves held others in bondage. In 
these 'circumstances, it became a matter of necessity to legis« 
late on the subject, and to admit some arrangements into the 
Constitution in regsird to it. Hence the slave-trade itself was . 
tolerated until the year 1808. Provision was made in the 
Constitution for restoring those who escaped, from one state 
to another, to their masters.* An important concession was 
made to the states where slavery existed, in regard to the 
ratio of representation. Though the word * slave^ was care- 
fiiUy avoided in the instrument, yet it was understood that 
the arrangements in the Constitution pertained to slavery, 
and in fact did really pertain to it. Yet it would be 
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yerj unfair to snppofle from this that either the majority of 
the framers of that instrument were in favoar of slarery, 
IMT the majority of the states which adopted it No one 
would feel that he was reasoning safely, to infer from 
that fact that Washington, and Madison, and Franklin, and 
Adams were the friends of slarery, or that they would have 
originated the system, if it had not already heen in existence. 
In fact, were there no other eridence in the case, it would nol 
be difficult to make out an argument, from the very Constitu- 
tion which they framed, to show that they looked on the 
whole institution with aversion ; that they were not willing 
to defile the immortal instrument which they were framing 
with even the najne -of slavery ; that they would be willing 
that future .ages should not know, if possible, that they even 
tolerated it; and that they meant that the system should 
cease in the land as soon as possiHe. Why should we, then, 
' way more infer that Moses was friendly to the system, from 
the fact that he tolerated it ? / 

If it should be said here, that Moses had it in his power 
wholly to prohibit slavery in his institutions, and yet chose to 
admit it as a part of his system, and that therefore it is to be in- 
ferred that he regarded it as a good and desirable thing, I 
would make the following reply : (1) It is not absolutely cer- 
tain that it could have been entirely prohibited with ease, and 
we know that some things were tolerated under his system 
which were not approved. Thus we are expressly told, on 
the highest authority, that the practice of divorce was per- 
mitted " on account of the hardness of the hearts^* of the 
Jewish people, (Mat. xix. 8 ;) but that this was not according 
to the original arrangement when man was created, and was 
not an arrangement which Grod desired should be perpetuated 
on the earth. The Christian precept utterly abolished an 
arrangement sanctioned by the laws of Moses, on which he 
had carefully legislated, and which had been acted on, per* 
haps without suspicion of wrong, for many hundred years. 
Who can prove that slavery may not have been a case like 
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thisT It will not do to uamne that it might ttot be, for it 
would seem that it vrcnid be as easy to abolish the custom of 
divorce, and to prohibit it for ever, as to abolish slavery and 
to ordain a perpetual prcAiilHtion of it. (2) There may have 
been reasons, perhaps a part of them unknown to us, why 
Moses tolerated slavery, but which would be entirely con- 
sistent with the belief that he regarded it as an evil system, 
and one which he wished to haye abolished as speedily aS 
possible. In such a case, we are not to infer from the fact 
that he tolerated it, and legislated for it, that he regarded 
it as a good and a desirable institution. It would seem 
that this was the case, if the following things should be 
ipund to be true in regard to his admission of slavery into his 
system : (a) if it existed all around him in harsh and oppres* 
sive forms ; (6) if the condition of a slave, by being purchased 
by a Hebrew, would be greatly meliorated ; (c) if the condi* 
tion there was such as to make it an object for slaves in sur^ 
rounding countries to place themselves voluntarily under 
Hebrew masters ; (d) if by such an arrangement they might 
in fact become incorporated into the Hebrew ccxnmonwealth, 
and be made partakers of the blessings of the only true reH« 
gion ; (e) if Palestine was made an asylum for the oppressed 
of all lands, and it was understood that the moment a slave 
crossed its borders he was secure from having the chains of 
heathen servitude ever riveted again on him, and the whole 
power of the civil arm in the Hebrew commonwealth would 
be stretched out for his defence and protection ; and (/) if it 
should appear that an arrangement was made by which per- 
petual slavery would be impracticable, and thie whole system 
ultimately abolished. In such a case, it would not be unfair to 
conclude that Moses would not have originated the system ; 
that he did not regard it as a desirable institution, and that 
it is not to be inferred that it is aix institution which God 
approves and wishes to be perpetuated, because it was tole- 
rated under the Mosaic dispensation. 
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That Moses did admit a system oi semtade into his iflh* 
stitutions, seems to me to be undeniable. See Ler. xxt* In 
fegaid to the methods by which native bom Hebrews' or 
fiareigners might become slaves ufider the Mosaic system* a 
full account may be found in the Constitutiones Servi Hebr»i, 
of Joh. Cas. Miegius, sec. 11, in Ugolin's Thes. Ant. Sacra, 
torn. 269 pp. 678, seq. . The modes by which those who were 
native bom Hebrews might become servants, were the three 
following : ( 1 .) It was a settled principle that the Hebrew could 
not be made a slave to his brethren by war. This prohibition 
is not inde^ expressly found in the laws of Moses, but an 
occurrence which took place in the time of Ahaz, shows that it 
was a well understood principle. In a war between the 
king of Israel and Ahaz, a large number of Hebrews — more 
than two hundred thousand — ^were made captives, and taken 
to Samaria, the captors purposing to retain them as * bond- 
men,* and 'bond-women.* Against this the prophet Oded 
remonstrated, as a violation of the settled laws of the realm. 
^ And now ye purpose to keep under the children of Judah 
and Jerusalem for bond-men and bond-women unto you : but 
are there not with you, even with you, sins against the Lord 
your Grod ? Now hear me, therefore, and deliver the captives 
again, which ye have taken captive of your brethren : for 
the fierce wrath of God is upon you.** 2 Chron. xxviii. 10, 1 1. 
It was also a settled principle among the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Illy rians, and still is among theMohammedans, that their 
own cpuntrymen could not be made slaves. (2.) A Hebrew 
might become a servant to another Hebrew by selling himself 
to serve the other, on account of poverty. Ex. xxi. 2 ; Lev. 
jxv. 39. In this case, however, it was specially provided 
that he should not be made to serve with rigor. He w^ to 
be regarded in the light of an 'hired servant,' and a 'so>- 
joumer,* and not as a ' bond-servant.' Lev. xxv. 39 ; comp. 
Deut. XV. 7 — 11. This was not allowed among the early 
Greeks, though in the kter periods of their history it was 
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common.* It was permitted vmimg the' Romans ;t and 
among the Gennans, t ^uid was common among the Gauls. $ 
(3.) A Hebrew might be sold to his brethren if he had 
been detected in the act of theft, and had no means of 
making restitution according to the provisions of the law. Ex. 
xxii. 3. ** He should make full restitution ; if he have no- 
thing, then he shall be sold for his theft.*' This is in'accord« 
ance with a common legal maxim — ^ Luat in corpore, qtti 
nan habet in aere.** R The same law prevailed among the 
Egyptians,^ and among the Greeks also till the time of Solon. 
He prohibited it by the enactment *' that the body should 
not be bound for debt." By the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
the same thing was enacted at Rome. (4.) A native-bora 
Hebrew might be a servant in a single case, in virtue of his 
birth. If the master had given to a Hebrew, whom he had 
purchased, a wife, and she had borne him children, the chil- 
dren were to remain in servitude after the expiration of the 
six years during which alone he who had been bought could 
be hdd as a servant, except by his own consent. Ex. xxi. 4. 
The children, however, as we shall see, would all be restored 
to liberty on the year of jubilee. In these methods on/y 
could a Hebrew be reduced to servitude, and in no instance, 
except the last, could he be held to servitude more than six 
years unless he preferred it to freedom. It was a right 
which was secured by law, and which could be enforced, 
that he should be entitled to his freedom at the end of six 
years, and in no case whictever could he be held as a slave 
beyond the year of jubilee. 

In the laws of Moses, there is but one way mentioned by 
which a foreigner could be made a slave — that is, by pur^ 
ehate. Lev. xxv. 44. All kidnapping was prohibited on 
pain of death, Ex. xxi. 16 ; and it is remarkable that the 

* Dio PruttBensUy Orat. 15. j- See Grotius, lib. 6, c 7. 

# Tacitus de Mor. Ger. lib. 24 § Cesar, Com. lib. 6. 
I Comp. Jos. Ant book iv. ch. 8, sec 27. 

i IHod. t^colns, Rer. Ant lib. 2, c. 3. 
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Hebrews were not permitted to make slaves , of the captives 
taken in war. This, we have seen, was regarded as common 
law among the ancient nations, but there is no concession of 
this right among the Hebrews. The nations of Palestine 
were devoted to destruction, not to servitude / and if they 
had any servants from other nations they were not to be 
kidnapped, or taken in war, but were to be the result of 
purchase. 

Such being the facts in regard to the toleration of this insti- 
tution among the Hebrews, the question then arises whether 
this can be adduced as a proof that slavery is lawful now. 
To settle this, it will be necessary to examine at some length 
the Mosaic institutions on the subject, and then to compare .] 
them with those existing in our own land. 

The arrangements of Moses in regard to slavery, found 
scattered through his laws, comprise the following particulars. 
The results of the classification of those laws which I shall 
now make, and of the connected view which will be taken of 
them, will be to show that he greatly modified all existing 
systems, and that while he temporarily tolerated slavery, he 
originated a system of enactments, the operation of which 
tended certainly to exclude slavery ultimately from the He- 
brew commonwealth. 

1. There stands in the fore-front of the whole Mosaic 
system a solemn prohibition, on pain of death, of that 
which enters into the essential natuTe of slavery, and on 
which the whole system everywhere is based: "Zfe that 
Bteodeth a man and aelleth him, or if he he found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death,'* Ex. xxi. 16. The 
place which this solemn prohibition occupies in the Mosaic 
system, and the circumstances of the Hebrew people at the 
time, deserve to be attentively considered. It is among the 
first of the precepts which were uttered after the giving of 
the ten commandments on Mount Sinai. It was designed 
to stand among the precepts which were regarded as ele- 
mentary. It was ottered in such circumstances that it 
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must hare pfodaced a deep impression on the minds of tha 
people. 

** They had just been emancipated. The tragedies of their 
house of bondage were the realities of yesterday, and peo- 
pled their memories with thronging horrors. They had just 
witnessed Grod's testimmiy against oppression in the plagues 
of Egypt : — the burning blains on man and beast ; the dust 
quickened into loathsome life, and swarming upon every' 
living thing ; the streets, the palaces, the temples, and every 
house heaped up with the carcases of things abhorred ; tin 
kneading troughs and o^ens, the secret chambers and the 
coaches, reeking and dissolving with the putrid death ; the 
pestilence walking in darkness at noonday, the devouring 
locusts, and hail mingled with fire, the first-bom, death* 
struck, and the waters blood ; and last of all, that dread high 
hand and stretched-out arm, which Overwhelmed the mo- 
narch and his hosts, and strewed their corpses on the sea. 
No wonder that God, in a code of laws prepared far such 
a people at such a time, should uprear on its foreground 
a blazing beacon to flash terror on slaveholders. He thai 
stealeth a man and seUeth himy or if he be fotmd in hie __ 
hand, he ehall surefy be put to death J*** 

It is not necessary here to consider the particular import 
of the word ^ stealeth.^ It is doubtless used in the sense 
in which that word is commonly used — to take what 
belongs to another, secretly, by violence, or by fraud. Tb 
* steal a man* is a phrase that will properly denote kid* 
napping; that is, *to steal a human being, man, woman, 
or child; to seize and forcibly carry away any person 
whatever from his own country or state to another.'! It 
implies the seizing of such a person by violence, or se- 
curing him by secrecy or fraud, and appropriating him to 
ouiselvts — ^his person, his liberty, his ability to labour, his 
muscles and bones. *It is, in fact, the way in which the 
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a«t wLkh t^ tTBtiem ocwid serer be p e ip e aiil gA. 

Tbe criif litiefTed to a dug kw <]f 
thirr foJd ffiffn <lrg/ritr. iriffiar nd ktiUnr "i w ^ AM 
llKse are |ivt on a ievetawi ineKkcaK Uk peaakjrw 
the wmr </rffflfc TJait k, of oobbk, tke bigbat ffilry 
that coo be inflicted, aad tkis ihova tint lioaei naked tint 
a«MMg tbe bigbest Cfiiaet knoim to bit law*. If a *aMB* 
waa BtoUn^ no matter arbetber be wat aold, or wbetber be 
fnu retained as property, be wbo bad been gnikj of tba 
crime was to sufier deatb. 

li is worthy of obecrratioo, also, tbat Moses distingaisbes 
tbis in tbe stroogest manner from all otber kinds of tbeft. 
In no otber instance in bis laws is tbeft pantsbable witb 
death* If property was stolen, there was to be merely a re- 
stotation* If a man bad stolen an ox, and killed or sold i^ 
be was to restore five oxen ; if a ^eep, four sheep. If tbe 
theft was found in his hand alire, he was to restore doable* 
]i%»^ xxi, I, 4. In the case of the theft of a maOf however, 
the very first act drew down tbe severest penalty of tbe law, 
and as long as the man was deprived of his rights, the 
ofH'ndtfr exposed himself to that penalty. By this statute, 
therefore, Moses made tbe broadest possible distioction be- 
twi*en the tlieft of a man and the tbeft of property^ and his 
staiulos frown upon every law, and every institution, and 
•lifvy view, theoretical or practical, which regards man as on 
a lrv(4 with tbe brute. 

What now would be the practical operation of this law in 
regard to slavery T What check would it put upon it ? Or 
- what would be the impression which it would leave in regard 
to the views which the legislator entertained of the system? 
The following effectSt it seems to me, would be inevitable, and 
were evidently designed. (1.) It would show that tbe legis« 
latur did not ajtprove the system. As slavery in all ages has 
been originated, if not exclusively, yet to a great extent, by 
theft or kidnapping, the solemn prohibition of this as subject- 
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ing to the kighest punishment known to the laws, would be 
a standing declaration that the system was not approred of, 
per at. (2.) This prdiibition would be a material check 
on slavery. If all kidnapping were at once to cease, and 
not another man, woman, or child were ever again to \m 
'stolen* on the earth, it is manifest that a very essential 
change would take place in regsird to slavery, even if there 
were no other regulations to check it. The perpetuity 
of the system would then depend wholly on the prisoners 
made in war — ^if indeed the prohibition would not also em- 
brace this method of making slaves — and on the hereditary 
character of the institutions. But, (3.) This solemn prohibi- 
tion against * stealing' a man would of course operate to a 
great extent to prevent the purchase of those who had been 
stolen. It does not require a very advanced state of morals, 
or a veryjicute moral discernment in a community, to per* 
oeive that it is wrong to participate in what is regarded as 
crime ; that it is not right to * receive stolen goods ;' that it 
is not proper to countenance a system that is forbidden by 
the laws. If te steal a horse be pronounced wrong by the 
laws, it requires no very acute discernment to perceive that 
it is not right to purchase a horse knowing that it has been 
stolen. If the sale of horses depended materially on the fact 
that they were all stolen, and the stealing were pronounced 
to be a penitentiary ofience, the moral effect would soon be 
to break up the traffic altogether. The friends of the laws 
would of course soon abstain from all such commerce, and no 
good citizen would feel that it was right for him to own a horse 
at all. (4.) This prohibition would be in the end an effectual 
check against slavery, on the supposition that the whole in- 
stitution were to be periodically abolished. If it were to be a 
standing statute of the nation, that at the end of every fifty 
years every slave was to be free, it is clear that this prohibi- 
tion would soon put an end to the system ahc^ther. How 
could it be renewed again, if it were once abolished ? If it 
were a crime punishable by death to steed a man, how would 

n J 
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there be the possibility of renewing the system to any consi- 
derable extent, after the act of abolition had taken efiect ? If, 
ibr example, in this country, at a specified time, and then 
periodically ever onward, it should be the law of the land 
that all who were then in servitude should be free, and all 
kidnapping should be prohibited on pain of death, how wontd 
it be possible again to renew the system to any consideiabie 
extent T Where would slaves be obtained in sufficient num- 
bers to cultiirate the plantations of the South T Is it not clear, 
therefore, that if Moses ordained that aU the slaves in the 
land should be emancipated on the year of jubilee, the whole 
system would be abolished, and that it would be impossible 
to renew it ? And would it not be manifest that he meani 
that it never should be, to any considerable extent, renewed T 
Whether he did ordain this, will be a matter for snbsequent 
consideration. * The only object in adverting to it now is, to 
show what would be the operation of the arrangement if it 
were so. If this were the fact, then it is clear that, by the 
statute under consideration, Moses laid the foundation for the 
efl&ctual abolition of the system. • 

(2.) Moses secured, by law, all slaves from hard and 
oppressive usage. He intended that the slave should be 
regarded as a man ; as having certain rights ; and as having 
redress in cases where wrong was done him. (a) Servants 
were to be treated with humanity and kindness. £x. xxi. 
20, 21 : *< And if a man smite his servant, or his maid with 
a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be surely pun- 
^ ished," (Heb. * vengeance shall be taken on him.') Compare 
with this just and humane precept, the laws respecting 
slaves in this country. ^* Should death ensue by accident ^ 
while the slave is receiving moderate correction, the consti- 
tution of Georgia, and the laws of North Carohna, denominate 
the offence justifiable homicide.*** (6) If the slave was 
maimed by his master, he had the right of freedom. If the 

* Stroud, Laws of SUveiy, p. 137. 
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master should injure him in the eye or the tooth, that is, in 
the spirit of the law, in any member whatever, the servant^ 
in consequence of such treatment, had a right to his liberty 
at once. ^^ And if a man smite the eye of his servant, or the 
eye of his maid that it perish, he shall let him go ftee for 
his eye's sake. And if he smite out his man-servant's tooth, 
or his maid-servant's tooth, he shall let him go free for his 
tooth's sake." Ex. xxi. 26, 27. (r) In cotmection with this, 
should be noticed the numerous humane provisions of the 
Mosaic laws in reference to the stranger. I do not think 
that the word stranger in the Mosaic laws refers of necessity 
to a slave, nor that it would be commonly so understood ; but 
the eficct of such statutes on the treatment of the slave should 
not pass unnoticed when we are inquiring into the bearing 
of the Mosaic system on the subject of slavery. The slave 
would, as a matter of course, be more or less regarded in the 
light of a etranger. He would be usually a foreigner. It 
wouki be felt that he was away from his own home, and in a 
land of strangers. All the precepts, therefore, which relate 
to the proper treatment of a stranger and foreigner, might 
be supposed to have an effect on his condition, and it would 
be not unnatural that, under the operation of these precepts, 
he should be in fact secured from all the evils from which 
the stranger was secured by law, and that the general com- 
nuinds enjoining kindness to the foreigner would have a 
salutary influence on his condition. Among these precepts 
are such as the following :—^* The stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one bom among you, and thou 
shah love him as thyself." Lev. xix. 34. "Thou shalt 
neither vex a stranger nor oppress him ; for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt." Ex. xxii. 21. "Thou shalt not op- 
press a stranger, for ye know the heart of a stranger." Ex. 
zxiii. 9. " The Lord your God regardeth not persons. He 
dotti execute the judgment of the fatherless and the widow, 
and loveth the stranger, in giving him food and raiment; 
k)ve ye therefore the stranger." Deut. x. 17, 19. ^ Judge 
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righteoosly between every man and his brother, and the 
stranger that is with him." Deut. i. 16. ^Cursed be he 
that perverteth the judgment of the stranger." Deut. xxvii. 19. 
I'hese humane commands contain the general injunction that 
the rights of the foreigner were to be respected no less than 
those of the native Israelite ; that no advantage was to be 
taken of the fact that he was in a strange land and without 
counsellors or patrons; that there was no partiality to be 
shown to any one in virtue of his birth or rank in his own 
country ; and that all the protection of the law of the land should 
be thrown around the foreigner to secure him in his rights. 
All this was enforced by a reference to their own circum- 
stances in the land of Egypt* — a reference which could not 
but have a happy bearing on the slave, — ^for they were slaves 
in that land. *' Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress 
him, for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." "Thou 
shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye know the heart of a 
itranger.^^ Would they, when these precepts were enjoined 
with so much solemnity, be likely to treat the servant with 
the same oppression which they had themselves experienced 
in Egypt ? Is it not clear that Moses meant to make use of 
the remarkable events of their own history— events which 
could never fade from the memory — to modify the condition 
oi slavery, and to make the yoke as light as it could be ? A 
very beautiful and affecting exhibition of the prevailing sen- 
timents on this subject, and of the conviction that the rights 
of the servant ought to be strictly regarded, occurs in one of 
the solemn appeals of Job respecting his own integrity and 
the sincerity of his religion. 

^ If I have refused justice to my man-wrvant or maidrflervant, 
When they had a cause with me, ^ 

What shall I do when God riscth up ! 
And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 
Did not he tiiat made me in the womb, make him? 
Did not the same God fashion ua in the womb?" 

Oh. zxjd. 1»— Iff. 
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(d.) Moses modified the system of slarery by secnring tO' 
the seryant, by law, an important portion of Hme for religious 
and moral improvement. During these periods of time, ser- 
vants were supported by their masters, and had opportunities 
for receiving the same kind of instruction, and enjopng the 
K« same religious privileges, as the other members of the Hebrew 
community. The law secured for them the following portions 
of time:— 

(a) Every seventh year. Lev. xxv. 4 — 6 : " But in the 
seventh year shaU be a sabbath of rest unto the land, a sab- ' 
bath for the Lord ; thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune 
thy viueyard. That which groweth of its own accord of thy 
harvest thou shalt not reap, neither gather the grapes of thy 
vine uudressed : for it is a year of rest unto the land. And 
the sabbath of the land shall be meat for you ; for thee, and 
for thy servant^ ^nd for thy maid^ and for thy hired servant, 
aiyl for thy stranger that sojoumeth with thee." Thus, on 
the supposition that all the slaves in the land were to be free 
on the year of jubilee, here was an arrangement by which' 
during seven whole yeara of their servitude they were to be 
released from toil. One whole seventh part of their time was, 
therefore, by the statute, made entirely their own. This ar- 
rangement would, in itself, be no unimportant modification of 
the system of slavery as it has commonly existed in the 
world, and would make it a desirable thing for those who 
were reduced elsewhere to this condition to beccnne servants 
among the Hebrews. 

(b) Every seventh day was, of course, secured to the ser- 
vant as a day of holy rest« In the fourth commandment, 
(Ex. XX. 10,) the rights of the servant in this respect are ex- 
pressly guarantied : ^ The seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy numservant^ nor thy 
maidservant.** This was securing for the servant another 
seventh part of his time, and so securing it that he could not 
be depnT«d of it by his master under any circumstances. It 

11* 
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was not optional with the master whether his servant should 
lahoar on that day or not ; it was a matter of express and 
solemn statute that no labour should be done by himself, and 
none exacted from his servant. 

(c) The servant had the privilege of attending oa the three 
great national annual festivals. Ex. xxiii. 17. ^ Three tiroes 
in a year all thy males shall appear before the Lord God." 
Ex. xxxiv. 23. "Thrice in a year shall all your male- 
children appear before the Lord God, the God of Israel." 
These festivals were the " Passover, which^ ccHnmeneed on 
the fifteenth of the first month,. and lasted seven days, Dent, 
xvi. 1 — 8 ; the Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, which began 
on the sixth day of the third month, and lasted seven days, 
Deut. xvi. 10, 11 ; and the Feast of Tabernacles, which com- 
menced on the fifteenth of the seventh month, and lasted 
eight days, Deut. xvi. 18, 15; Lev. xxiii. 34,39. As all 
met in one place, much time would be spent on the journey. 
After their arrival, a day or two would be requisite for various 
preparations before the celebration, besides some time at the 
close of it, in preparations for return. If we assign three 
weeks to each festival— including the time spent on the jour- 
neys, and the delays before and after the celebration, together 
with the fetlivcd week, it will be a small allowance for the 
cessation of their regular labour. As there were three festi- 
vals in the year, the main body of the servants would be 
absent from their stated employments at least nine weeks an' 
nually, which would amount in forty -two years, subtracting 
the sabbaths, to six years and eighty-four days." 

(c^) The slave was to be a guest at all the family festivals. 
Ex. xii. 44. From Deut. xii. 11, 12, it would seem ako that 
he was to be admitted to cdl the festivals that were celebrated 
in the land, or that the eniire family was to be piresent. 
*^ Then there shall be a place which the Lord your Grod shall 
choose to cause his name to dwell there ; thither shall y« 
bring all that I command you ; and ye shall rejoice before 
the Lord your God, ye, and your sods, and your daughtem* 
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and your mm-iervania^ and yotir maid'MtTvanta^ and the 
Levite that is within yoHr gates." If 80» then the slare 
attended on the festiral of the new nwon^ Numb. z. 10 ; 
xxviii. 11 — 14; compare 1 Sam. xx. 18, 19; on the fea$i 
of trumpets^ Lev. xxiii. 24, 25; and on the great day of 
atoHenunt^ Ley. xxiii. 27. 

It is not possible to asce^in, with exactness, the whole 
amount of time which the Hebrew servant would have for 
himself, but it has been estimated that it would amount to 
about twenty-three years out of fifly, or nearly one half of 
his time. A considerable part of this was to be employed in 
religious services, when the slave was in all respects on a 
level with his master, and when he would enjoy all the ad- 
vantages which the Jewish religion furnished, to elevate the 
understanding and to purify the heart. The remainder, it 
would seem, might be employed in any way which he might 
choose. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we meet with intima- 
tions that the Hebrew servant might become possessed of a 
considerable amount of property. If he was industrious, and 
if he chose to avail himself of his advantages, nothing pre- 
vented his becoming easy in his circumstances, or accumu- 
lating so much that he could proper]3(.call his own, that when 
the period of * release' came, he might *go out' in such cir- 
cumstances as at once to be above dependence, and to have 
all the respectability attached to citizenship. In Lev. xxv. 
40, it ie supposed that a man who had become poor, and 
who was under the necessity of * selling himself,' might pro- 
cure the means of redeeming himself while in a state of servi- 
tude. *^ Either his uncle, or his uncle's son, may redeem him, 
or any that is nigh of kin unto him of his family may redeem 
him, or, tfhe be ablCf he may redeem himself,^* As he was 
fcHTced from poverty to sell himself, it is clear that it is sup- 
posed that he might acquire considerable property afier he 
became a servant. In what way this was to be done, is not 
indeed expressly specified^ but there are some intimaUona 
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in the ScriptuieSt that even the flenrant that was baughi wa» 
to have compensation for his labour, and there are some 
general principles laid down, which, if applied, wouki lead 
to that. Thus, Jer. xzii. 13, ^ Wo unto him that buildeth 
his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by wfong; 
that uses his neighbour's service without wages, and givetk 
him not for his work." Comp. CoL ir. 1; James t. 4. 
Jf ther servant received compensation for his labour, or eren 
if he employed the time which the law allowed him, to 
earn money for himself, it is evident that when he emerged 
into freedom, he might have had no inconsiderable amount 
of property. 

In counection with this, we may notice a most humane and 
just provision of the Mosaic law securing the comfort of the 
slave, when, by the limitation of his service, he beoMne a 
freeman. It is found in Deut. xv. 1^^—15: <*And if thy 
brother, an Hebrew man, or Hebrew woman, be sold unto 
thee, and serve thee six years, then in the seventh year thou 
shalt let him go free from thee. And when thou sendest him 
out free from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty : 
Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of 
thy floor, and out of thy wine-press ; of that wherein the 
Lord thy God hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto him. 
And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee, there* 
fore I command thee this thing to-day." 

We may also notice in this connection, the fact that in the 
patriarchal age, and possibly also under the Mosaic institu* 
tions, the servant might become the heir to the property of 
his master. Thus Abraham said, that, in default of his not 
having a son of his own, his servant, Eliezer of Damascus, 
would be the heir to his property, (Gen. xv. %) and in the 
Mosaic institutions there was nothing to prevent this. 

These circumstances do. much to illustrate the nature of 
Hebrew servitude. The large amount of time which was 
guarantied to the servant by law for religious and othei pw*- 
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poses ; the possibib'ty of securing property for iiimself ; the 
humane provision that if he became free he should not bo 
sent out poor and pennyless; and the possibility that he 
might even become the heir of his master, showed that it 
was the design of Moses to modify the system, as it had 
before existed, and that the servitude which existed in 
Palestine was of a milder form than that which has existed 
probably elsewhere on the earth. We shall hare occasioa 
to compare these provisions of the Mosaic system with those 
which are found in our own land. 

(4.) Another important arrangement of Moses on this 
subject related particularly to the religious privileges of 
slaves. Among these privileges were the following : — 

(a) They were admitted into covenant with God, and as 
members of a family were recognised as in that covenant, by 
the eustbmary rite indicating that relation. This was an 
express ordinance in the time of Abraham, and the same is 
found in the Mosaic institutions. To Abraham, God gave 
this command when the covenant was established with him : 
**This is my covenant, which ye shall l^eep between me and 
you, and thy seed after thee ; every man-child among you 
shall be circumcised. And he that is eight days old shall be 
circumcised among you, every man-child in your generations ; 
he that is bom in the house, or bought with money of any 
stranger, which is not of thy seed, he that is born in the 
house, and he that is bought with money, must needs be 
circumcised." Gen. xvii. 10, 1% 13. So also in the solemn 
covenant into which Qod entered with the Hebrew people 
in the wilderness, the servants were expressly included. 
Deutt xxix. 10, aeq. ** Ye stand this day, all of you before 
the Lord your Grod ; your captains of your tribes, your elders, 
and your officers, with all the men of Israel : your little ones» 
your wives, and the stranger that is in thy camp, from the 
hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water, that thou 
ihouldst enter into covenant with the Lord thy God.'* 

(6) Slaves were guests, as we have seen, at the national 
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And family fesdrak. Of course, they would derire all the 
advantage of insUruction* and of religious impression, contem- 
plated in the observances of the Hebrew people. In this 
respect, there appears to have been no distinction, as if they 
appertained to a distinct class or caste. There was no special 
■ervice appointed for them at unusual seascms ; there were 
no particular places or seats assigned them, to keep up the 
* idea of their being a degraded and dependent class; there 
was no withholding from them the instructions which the 
law of God gave about the equal rights of all mankind. The 
whole Mosaic arrangement, in this respect, was one that 
would leave the impression, that, whatever differences there 
might be among men in other respects, in regard to their 
religious rights they were on a level. In the sanctuary, at 
the altar, and at the family festival, they were all the children 
of the same Father, all sinners before Grod, and all dependent 
on the merit of the grreat sacrifice which was shadowed forth 
by the blood of the lamb that Was slain. One of the most 
certain ways of mitigating the evils of servitude is an 
arrangement which will show to master and servant, as a 
practical matter, that they are on an entire equality before 
Grod. If they may approach the same altar ; if they may sit, 
without distinction, in the same sanctuary, and partake of the 
same ordinances of religion ; if they may be made to feel 
that they are alike sinners; and if they can be made to 
realize that God looks with as much favour upon one as the 
other, one of the most important steps is taken effectually to 
abolish the institution. This arrangement existed as perfectly 
as possible, it is believed, in the Mosaic institutions. 

(c) Slaves were to be statedly instructed in the duties of 
morality and religion. Every seventh year, called the * year 
of release,' (Deut. xxxi. 10, xv. 1, «e^.,) the whole law was 
to be read through in the presence of all the people. 
««When all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy 
God, in the place which he shall choose, thou shalt read this 
law before all Israel in their hearing. Grather the people 
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together, men, and women, and children, and the stranger , 
that is within thy gates^ that they may hear, and that they 
may learn, and fear the Lord your God, and ohserve to do all 
the words of this law." Deut. xxzi. 10—12. That this law 
mcluded the servants or slaves in its operation, is expressly 
affirmed hy Josephos. ^ When the multitude are assembled 
together in the holy city for sacrifice, e\rery seventh year, at 
the feast of tabernacles, let the high-priest stand upon a 
high desk, wherein he may read, and let him read the law 
to all the people, and let neither the women nor the children 
be hindered from hearing, no, nor the servants neither^ 
for it is a good thing that these laws should be engraven 
in their souls."* When the law was publicly read 
in the time of Joshua, and a solemn covenant with 
QoA was made by the Hebrews after their entrance into 
the land of Canaan, all the nation was present and partici- 
pated in it. ^ And all Israel, and their elders, and officent 
and judges, stood on this side the ark, and on that side, before 
the priests the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, as well the stranger as he that was bom among 
them. There was not a word of all that Moses commanded 
which Joshua read not before all the congregation of Israel, 
with the women, and the little ones, and the strangers that 
wmre conversant among them^ Josh. viii. 33, 35. The 
word * strangers'* in these passages would include all those 
of foreign birth that were in the land, no matter what was 
their condition. Thus it is often used in the Scriptures, to 
distinguish aU of foreign extraction from native Israelites. 
Comp. Ex. xii. 49; Lev. xxiv. 22; Num. ix. 14, xv. 15, 18, 
89, xxiii. 34. 

(d) The slave might become a proselyte, and thus be ad- 
mitted to the full privileges of religion. Indeed, this seems 
not merely to have been permitted^ but to have been contem* 
plated as a part of the arrangement. Hence, as we have seen. 
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be was circiiincised ; he was admitted to all the national 
fesliTala; he was carefully instructed in the law. The 
arrangement aeema to hare heen such as would lead him, of 
course, to hecome a worshipper of the true God, and to feel 
that hts interests were identified with those of the Hebrew 
people. That all this was contemplated, there can^be no 
doubt. The laws requiring them to be circumcised ; to keep 
the Sabbath, the Passover, the Pentecost, and the Feast of 
Tabernacles, all suppose this. But there is^no intimation 
that this was to be done by compulsion. It is supposed^ all 
along, that they would do this as a matter of course, and con- 
aequently no arrangement is made by Moses for punishing 
them in case of refusal. No matter what brought them to 
the land where the Hebrews dwelt, it was presumed that 
they would become worshippers of the true God, and would 
regard it as a privilege to avail themselves of the religious 
advantages furnished them there. The following declarations 
of Maimonides will show how this was commonly understood 
by the Hebrews. 

^ Whether a servant be homi in the power of an Israelite, 
or whether he be purchased from the heathen, the master is 
to bring them both into the covenant. 

*« But he that is in the house is entered <m the eighth day, 
and he that is bought with money, on the day on which kis 
master receives him, unless the slave be unwUling. Yixt if 
the master receive a grown slave, and he be unwUHng, his 
master is to bear with him, to seek to win him over by 
instruction, and by love and kindness, for one year.' After 
which, should he refuse so long, it is forbidden to keep him 
longer than a year. And the master must send him back to 
the strangers from whence he came. For the God of Jacob 
will not accept any other than the worship of a wUUng 
heart."* 

If the enjoyment of these religious privileges entered into 
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.the condition of Hebrew senritude, then it is easy to rapposo 
.that Moses designed to make that condition as mild and tole- 
j»ble as possible. We shall haire occasion hereaRer to con- 
trast these arrangements made by law under the Mosaic 
institu^ons, with those made by law on the same subject in 
the United States. In view of these dissimilar arrangcmentSy 
alsoy we shall have occasion to ask, whether the Mosaic insti« 
lutes giire any sanction to the system existing in our own 
country ? At present it is sufficient to remark, that no 
arrangement existed which would prevent the servant from 
enjoying any and every privilege of religion which existed 
in the lan(f ; that he might make as rapid and extended 
advances in religious knowledge and holiness as could be 
secured to any one under the Mosaic system ; that he had 
full opportunity for performing all his duties to Grod and 
to his family ; that in the great and most important trans- 
actions in which he could be engaged, he had the privilege 
of feeling tbat he was on a perfect level with his master ; 
and that he might feel that these rights were secured to'him 
by solemn enactments—^ the unchangeable constitution of 
the land, 

(5.) A fifth fundamental arrangement in regard to Hebrew 
servitude was, that the slave cotdd never be Bold, A man, in 
certain circumstances, might be bought by a Hebrew ; but 
when once bought that was an end of the matter. There is 
not the slightest evidence that any Hebrew ever sold a slave ; 
and any provision contemplating that was unknown to the 
constitution of the commonwealth. It is said of Abraham 
that he had * servants bought with money;' but there is 
no record of his having ever sold one, nor is there any ac- ■ 
count of its ever having been done by Isaac or Jacob. The 
only instance of a sale oi this kind among the patriarchs, 
is that act of the brothers of Joseph which is held up to so 
strong reprobation, by which they sold him to the Ishmaelites. 
Permission is given in the law of Moses to buy a servant, but 
none is given to seU him again, and the fact that no such 
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peimission it given, is fall proof that it was not eontem- 
plated. When he entered into that relation, it became cer- 
tain thjat there could be no change unless it was volun- 
tary on his part, (Comp. Ex. xxi. 5, 6,) or unless his 
master gave him his freedom, until the not-distant * period 
fixed by law when he would be free. There is no ar- 
rangement in the law of Moses by which servants were to 
be taken in payment of their masters' debts ; by which they 
were to be given as pledges ; by which they were to be con- 
signed to the keeping of others ; or by which they were to 
be given away as presents. There are no instances occurring 
in the Jewish history in which any of these \hings were 
done. This law is positive in regard to the Hditew servant, 
and the principle of the law would apply to all others. 
Lev. XXV. 42 : ^ They shall not be sold as bondmen."* In 
all these reispects, there was a marked difierence, and there 
was doubtless intended to be, between the estimate affixed to 
servants and to property. 

If it was regarded as a settled principle in Hebrew l^isla- 
tion that servants were not to be sold again, it is easy to see 
what would be the effect on the system. Before he came 
into the hand of an Israelite, the slave might have been 
transferred from one to another, but here he found a resting- 
place. Before this, the ties which bound him to his family 
might have been rudely torn asunder, but here he was 
certain that this would never occur again. If he entered 
into a domestic relation while the servant of a Hebrew ; if 
he became a husband and a father, it was certain that the 
ties which bound him to his wife and children would never 
be rudely severed. Neither himself, nor his wife, nor his 
children could be sold. The family bond could not be 
sundered except by death. This circumstance would of 
itself do much to modify slavery as it existed elsewhere in 

* See Constitutiones Sem Hebraei, by John Cas. Miegiusi in Ugolin*i 
The«. Sac Ant., vol xx¥i p. 695. 
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that age of the world, and make it an object for those who had 
been redaced to this condition in other lands, to become, if 
practicable, the servants of a Hebrew. So humane and 
careful was the Jewish law on this subject; so averse to 
sundering the ties which bind husband and wife and parents 
and children together, that the law expressly provided that, 
where, by the limitation of the service, the husband and 
fiEither became /ree, he might, if he chose, remain with his 
family ^and share their lot. Ex. xxi. 2 — 6. 

In the Hebrew commonwealth scenes could never occur 
such as are constantly taking place in the United States, 
where families are separated for ever by sales at public auc- 
tion, or where, at the pleasure of the master, a husband and 
&ther may be removed to a distant part of the land, to see his 
wife and children no more. It is only necessary to read the 
description of such scenes as frequently occur in the Southern 
states of this Union, to be forcibly impressed with the humanity 
of the Mosaic law, and to see the strong contrast between 
servitude under that law and slavery in our own coun- 
try. It is hardly necessary to remark, what a modification it 
would make in slavery in this land, if it should become a 
settled principle that a slave could never be sold ; that if he 
came into the hand of an American master, he was certain 
that he would never be set up by the sheriff at auction ; that 
he would never be consigned to another for the payment of a 
debt ; that he would never be exhibited and examined for pri- 
vate sale ; and that he never could be transferred to a slave- 
dealer and conveyed tQ^ a distant part of the land to endure 
the evils of a harder bondage. Then he might look upon 
wife and children with the feeling that nothing but death 
could part them. Then he would dread the approach of no 
stranger, as if he had come to purchase himself, his wife, or 
child, to be removed for ever. ' Then he might solace his sad 
hours with something of the feeling that he had a home, and 
that however hard his lot, this most bitter of all evils was never 
to be experienced by him :-*that neither he nor his family coal^ 
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be SOLD ; that, for the sake of gam to his master he could not 
be torn away from an agonized wife, or his wife from him; 
and that a child could never be snatched from his embrace, to 
be manacled, and fettered, and borne to unknown woes, more 
dreadful to parent and child than death itself. The slave is a 
man, and there are few men who, rather than have a son or 
daughter subjected to the evils of slavery in Louisiana or 
Texas, would not prefer to see them laid in the silent abode 
where 



and where 



« The wicked cease from troabUng, 
And where the weary be at leat;^ 

« Thi tervant is rKu from hit nuuter.^* 

Job ill 17, 19 



* If such a provision existed in the laws of this land respeclmg slaveiy, 
a scene such as the following would never occur. The account is given 
by a correspondent of the <« Christian Advocate and Journal" (Methodist), 
and is evidently drawn from life, and is such a scene as tmut often occur 
under the system of slavery in this land. There is no law to prevent its 
occurring as often as a master shall find it for his convenience to part with 
any portion of his slaves. It could never have occurred in Palestine. 
The occurrence took place at Wilmington, North Carolina. 

« Tliere are at Washington City, at Norfolk, at Charleston, and per- 
haps some other places in the old states of the South, slave markets, where 
riave-dealers purchase upon speculation such slaves as they can obtain, 
lor the purpose of resale at a profit in the extreme SouA. 

« As I went on board the steamboat I noticed eight coloured men, hand- 
cuff and chained together in pairs, four women, and ^ht or ten chil- 
dren, of the apparent ages of from four to ten years, all standing together 
in the bow of the boat, in charge of a man standing near them. Of the 
men, one was sixty, one was fifty-two, three of them about thirty, two of 
ihem about twenty-five, and one about twenty years of age, as I subse- 
quently learned from them. The two first had children, the next three 
had Wives and children, and the other ibiee were single, but had parents 
fiving from them. Coming near them, I perceived they were all g^reatly 
agitated; and, on inquiring, I found that the/ were all slaves, who had 
been bora and raised in North Carofina, and had. just been ooU to a spey 
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(6.) A sixth fiudamental principle of servitude among the 
Hehrews was, that if an Israelite had become poor, and was 
under a necessity of selling himself to a stranger or sojourner 
who had become rich, he was, at all events, to be set at liberty 



colator who wm now taking them to the Chanrleston market Upon the ihora 
there was a nnmber of oolonred persons, w<Hnen and children, waiting 
the departnie of the boat; and my attention was particularly attracted by 
two coloured females of micommonly respectable appearance, neatly at- 
tired, who stood together, a little distance from the crowd, and upon whose 
countenance was depicted tibe keenest. sorrow. As the last bell was toll- 
ing, I saw the tean gushing from their eyes, and they raised their neat 
cotton aprons and wiped dieir faces under the cuttmg anguudi of severed 
affection. They were the wives of two of the men in chains. There, 
too, were mothers and sisters, weeping at the departure of their sons and 
brothers ; and there, too, were frithers, taking the last look of their wives 
and children. My whole attention was directed to those on the shore, as 
they seemed to stand in solemn, submissive silence, occasionally giving 
utterance ta the intensity of their feelings by a sigh or a stifled groan. As 
the boat was loosed fitMn her moorings, they cast a distressed, lingering 
look towards those on board, and turned away in silence. My eye now 
turned to those in the boat ; and although I had tried to control my feel- 
ings amidst my sympathies for those on shore, I could conceal them no 
longer, and I found myself literally < weeping with those that weep.' I 
stood near them, and when one of the husbands saw his wife upon the shore 
wave her hand for the last time, in token of her auction, his manly efibrts 
to restrain his feelings giive way, and fixing his watery eyes upon her, he 
exclaimed, ^This is the most distressing thing of all! My dear wife 
and children, frirewell !' The husband of tiie other wife stood weeping in 
silence, and widi his manacled hands raised to his frtce, as he looked upon 
her for the fauA time. Of the poor women on board, three of them had 
huiAiands whom they left behind. One of them had three children, 
another had two, and the third had none. These husbands and lathers 
were among the tiirong upon the shores witnessing the departure of their 
wives and children, and as they took their leave of Ihem they were sitting 
together upon the floor of the boat, sobbing in silence, but giving utterance 
to no complaint But the distressing scene was not yet ended. Sailing 
down the Cape Fear river twenty-five milee, we touched at the little village 
of Snuthpeit, on the south side of &e river. It was at this ftoce that on^ 

12» (^ 
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in the year of Julnlee, and might in the mean time be re- 
deemed. That he was to be free in the year of Jubilee was 
a fundamental condition of the sale. Jjev. xxt. 54. Equally 
positive was the law that he might be redeemtd, and this, too. 



«f these slaves lived, and here wm his wife and &re duidien ; and while 
at work on Monday last his purchaser took him away from hi» fiunily, 
carried him in chains to Wihnington, where be had since remained in jaiL 
As we approached the whar^ a flood of tears gushed from hb eyes^ and 
anguish seemed to have pierced his heart The hoat stopped bat a mo- 
ment, and as she left, he bid farewell to some of his acquaintance whom he 
saw upon the shore, exclaiming, <Boys, I widi you well; tell MoUy 
(meaning his wife) and the children I wish them well, and hope God wiJi 
Uess them.* At that moment he espied his wife on the stoop of a house 
aome rods from the shore, and with one hand which was not in the hand* 
cu^ he pulled off his oU hat, and waving it toward her, exclaimed, 

* Farewell !* As he saw by the waving of her apron that she recognised 
him, he leaned back upon the railing, and with a feltraing voice repeated, 

* Farewell, for ever.* Aller a moment's sSenoe, conflicting paasiona seemed 
to tear open his heart, and he exclaimed, < What have I done that I should 
sufier this doom t Oh, my wife and children, I want to live no longer I' 
and then the big tear rolled down bis cheek, which he vriped away with 
the palm of his unchained hand, looked once more at the mother of hia 
five children, and the 'turning of the boat hid her fece from him for ever. 
As I looked around I saw that mine was not the only heart that had been 
aflected by the scene, but that the tears standing in the eyes of many of 
my fellow-passengers bore testimony to the influence of human sympathy ; 
and I could, as an American citizen, standing within the limits of one of 
the old thirteen states, but repeat the language of Mr. Jeflerson, in rela- 
tion to the general subject, * I tremble when I think &at God is just.' 
After we left Smithport, I conversed freely with all these persons ; and in 
intelligence and respectalnlity of appearance, the three men who have thus 
been torn from their femilies would compare fevonrably with iSbe rei^iect^ 
able portion of our coloured men at the north. This is a specimen of 
what almost daily occurs in the business of the slave-trade; and I h es itate 
not to say, that there is not a Christian in the whole South who will refuse 
to unite with his brethren everywhere in the condemnation of,* and in the 
most effective measures to extinguish the evils of this neferioua traflic 

M Yours in tl^ bonda of thA goipel, A. (V 
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was one of the conditions of the sale. The privilege of being 
redeemed was secured to him by law, and was not at the dis- 
cretion of his master. The right of doing this was conceded 
to so many persons, that if the condition of servitude was at 
all severe, it would be morally certain that it would be done. 
** After he is sold, he may be redeemed again ; one of his 
brethren may redeem him, either his uncle, or his uncle's 
son, may redeem him, or any that is nigh of kin unto him of 
his family may redeem him, or, if he be able, he may redeem 
himself." Lev. xxv. 48, 49. Every thing about this was 
arranged on as mild and equal terms as possible, (a) It was 
presumed that in many cases the servant himself might, by 
occupying the leisure time allowed him by law, procure the 
means of purchasing his own freedom. (Jb) The remotest of 
his kindred might claim the right to redeem him, and the 
master could not prevent it. (c) It was required by the law 
that only a fair and equitable price should be demanded for 
his restoration to freedom. A just estimate of his value was 
to be made in proportion to the time which remained to the 
year of Jubilee, and the price was to be fixed accordingly. 
Lev. XXV. 56—52. 

This provision was an important part of the Mosaic 
arrangements respecting servitude. It is true that it did 
not extend to those who were foreign slaves, but it was of 
much importance that any who were held as servants might 
be redeemed. At all events, this feature of Hebrew servitude 
stands in strong contrast with all tbe arrangements for slavery 
in our land. Here, no one who becomes a slave can be 
redeemed except by the will of the master. There is no 
common understanding that when a man becomes a slave he 
may ever be redeemed, either by a relative, by a friend, or 
by his own labour. There is not in any of the slave states 
of the Union a law making it obligatory on the master, under 
any circumstances whatever, to liberate a slave. If a slave 
is ever in circumstances to purchase his own freedom, or if a - 
ffiend is willing to do it for him, it depends wholly on the 
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will of the master whether it can be done at all ; and if he is 
willing that it should be done, it is at such a price as he shall 
choose to affix to the value of the slave. If the slave himself 
has succeeded in any way in purchasing his own freedom, 
and has a wife and children in bondage, it depends whoUy 
on the will of the master whether he may purchase iheir 
freedom, though he may have ample means of doing it. The 
master has still absolute power to hold them in bondage, and 
there is no authority to compel him to part with them at all ; 
or even if he is willing to do it, to compel him to do it on 
reasonable terms. A right of redeeming himself or his family, 
secured by law, and with the conditions on which it might 
be done specified by law, would be a feature in the system 
in favour of the slave which would do much to mitigate its 
evils. It would hold out to him at least the hope that he< 
might be free, and would prevent the absolute and unbroken 
gloom of the thought on his soul that he must be for ever 
held in bondage, until he is relieved by the kind hand of 
death. 

(7.) A seventh essential and fundamental feature of 
'Hebrew slavery was, that the runaway slave was not to be 
^restored to his master. On this point the law was absolute. 
** Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped firom his master unto thee. He shall dwell with 
thee, even among you, in that place where he shall choose in 
one of thy gates, where it hketh him best ; thou shalt not 
oppress him." Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. I am willing to admit 
that this command probably relates only to the slaves which 
escaped to the country of the Hebrews from surrounding 
nations, and that in form it did not contemplate the runaway 
slaves of the Hebrews in their own land. Still, it contains 
most important principles on the whole subject which could 
not but materially modify the system. This solemn iEmd fun- 
damental enactment would involve the following results or 
effects. (1.) No law could ever be enacted in the Hebrew 
commonwealth by which a runaway slave couM be restored 
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to his master. No revolution of the government, and no 
change of policy, could ever modify this principle of the 
constitution. (2.) No magistrate could, on any pretence^ 
deliver up a runaway slave. From the moment when the 
foot of the slave crossed the boundary which divided the 
Hebrews from other nations, the magistrate became his pro- 
tector, and it was his business to see that he should not be 
oppressed or restrained. He was to dwell in such part of the 
land as he chose, unmolested. (3.) Palestine would thua 
become an asylum of fiteedom. Encouragement was given 
to all who chose to seek a refuge there, and the land of Judea 
was thus designed to be an asylum for the oppressed of all 
people. The foreigner who came there voluntarily, no matter 
from what place, became, from the moment that he reached 
the confines of Judea, a freeman. 'No matter though an 
Indian or an African sun had burned upon him, that mofnenC 
he was free.' There was no power on earth that could again 
lawfully oppress him ; ther^ was none that could lawfully 
compel him to return to servitude. The whole authority of 
the divine law proclaimed him to be a freeman, and, if true 
to their constitution, the armies of the commonwealth would 
all rush to his defence, and shield him from the claims of his 
former master. It is not difficult to imagine what must be 
the efi^ct of this arrangement on the whole system of slavery, 
nor to understand what Moses meant should be accomplished 
by it. He designed that the country, under Jewish laws, 
should not be regarded as a land of oppression, but a land of 
freedom. He meant that it should have this prominence and 
this honourable distinction among the nations of the earth. 
This was itself a most bold and independent principle in 
legislation, and would be so understood by surrounding 
nations. It was, in fact, a public invitation to the oppressed 
of all lands to flee from oppression ; an invitation to all who 
were held in bondage to escape from their masters; an 
assurance th&t there was one country where they would be 
ceitaia that their shackles would fally never to be riveted 
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again. We may imagine what the efiect of this would be, 
by supposing that Texas, on the borders of Louisiana, had 
remained a separate and independent nation, and had made 
a similar proclamation in the face of all the states of this 
Union, and of all the world. If she had enacted, as a funda* 
mental principle of her constitution, that no slave was ever to 
be restored; if she had made this proclamation to all the 
world ; if she had pledged all the power of her armies and her 
navy that no one who sought an asylum there should ever be 
wrested from her grasp, what would have been the effect od 
the system of slavery in an adjoining state? This result 
would be inevitable, that there could be no security for this 
apecies of * property.' It would be an easy matter to become 
a freeman. Where there was no danger of being retaken 
and punished, the attempt would be oflen made, and would 
be successful. The only reason why the attempt is not con- 
stantly made now, and why this kind of property is not 
regarded as wholly insecure, is, that the slave, if he escapes, 
is liable to be recaptured ; that there is a compact embracing 
in the parties to it all the free states of this Union, by which 
he may be restored ; and that the places where he would be 
safe are so distant, and so difficult to be reached, that he 
has no hope of success, and yields himself to his condi- 
tion in despair. (4.) The law prohibiting the restoration of 
the runaway slave in the Mosaic statutes, would do much to 
destroy the system altogether. It could not but leave the 
impression that, in the eye of the law, slavery was a hard 
and undesirable condition ; a condition from which one must 
escape if he would find happiness. It would operate to pre- 
vent a conscientious Hebrew from subjecting his fellow-metl 
to a condition regarded as so harsh and severe. It would be 
a perpetual proclamation of the value of freedom. If a man 
already owned slaves, it would lead him to ask whether he 
ought to continue a relation, to escape from which was 
regarded as so desimble. And (5) we may ask whether it 
can be believed, in view of this law, that Moses regarded 
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slaTery as a good and desirable institution? If it were, 
would h» not have enjoined the return of the slave to his 
master ? Can we, moreorer, regard him as supposing that 
the master from whcnn the slave had escapedy had any real 
right to hold him ? If he had, would he not have enjoined 
his restoration ? Is not this law in fact a public proclama- 
tion that he regarded the slave as entitled to his freedomt 
and to all the assistance which others could render him to 
•ecure it? Assuredly, if Moses had considered this to be 
a good institution, if he had regarded it as desirable for 
the best condition of society, if he had supposed that the 
master had a right to the slave, he would never have intro 
duced so extraordinary a provision into his code. He would 
sever have publicly invited the slave to escape if he could. 
He would never have thrown around the runaway the pro- 
tecting shield of his laws. He would never have proclaimed 
in the face of all nations, that the moment when a man, who 
had fled from oppression, had reached the land overshadowed 
by Hebrew customs and laws, that moment he was il free- 
man, and that all the power of the state would be exerted to 
secure him from being restored to his master. 

(8.) The eighth iundamental principle in the Hebrew code 
was, that at certain periods there was to be a total emancipa- 
tion of all the slaves in the land. The provisions for securing 
this, were two. One was, that all Hebrew slmea were to be 
released at the close of the sixth year ; the other, that all the 
tkves in the land were to be set at liberty in the year of 
jubilee. 

First, In regard to the former of these arrangements, the 
law was explicit, and there is no difierence of opinion as to its 
meaning. The Hebrew servant was, in all circumstances, to 
be discharged at the close of the sixth year of his service, and 
at the jubilee, whether he had served the six years or not, 
unless by submitting to a degrading ceremony he showed 
that he preferred to remain in a state of servitude. Moses 
specifies two periods at which the Hebrew servant was 
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regain his freedom ; the seventh year (Ex. xxi. and Dent. 
XT.), and the fiftieth year, or year of jubilee. Lev. xxt. 
The meaning of these laws was this : The Hebrew servant 
was in no case to serve more than six years. If the year 
of jubilee did not occur during the time of his servitude, he 
was nevertheless in no instance to exceed six years of ser- 
vice. At ail events, also, he was to be free at the year of 
jubilee. Even if he had not then served six years; if h6 
had served only one, he was to be restored to liberty, for it 
Was a great principle of the Hebrew legislation that every 
fifty years all the inhabitants of the land should be free.* 
The argument to prove that the Hebrew servant was manu- 
mitted (Ex. xxi. 2 ; Deut. xv. 12 ; Jer. xxxiv. 14) on the 
seventh year after he became a servant, whether this were a 
sabbatical year or not, may be seen pursued at length in a 
tract of John Meyer, de Temporibus, et Festis Diebus He-^ 
bneorum, cap. xvii. 22 — 35, found in Ugoiin's Thesaur. Ant* 
Sacra, tom i. p. 697. On the year of jubilee, oil the He- 
brew servants were released, whether they had served six 
years or not. The testimony of Maimonides is clear on thi» 
point, t The Mosaic provisions respecting the Hebrew ser- 
vant are thus stated : — ** If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six 
years he shall serve : and in the seventh year he shall go 
out free for nothing." Ex. xxi.* 2. "And if thy brother, an 
Hebrew man, t)r an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, and 
serve thee six years, then in the seventh year thou shalt let 
him go free from thee." Deut. xv. 12 ; comp. Lev. xxxiv. \0 
— 17. If, however, during the period of his servitude, the 
Hebrew had married a wife who belonged to his master, and 
who was held by another tenure, and he chose to remain with 
her, he was not to be thrust out with violence. He was at 
liberty, by submitting to what would be a perpetual mark of 
his degradation, to remain. "And if the servant shall plainly 

* Comp. Michaelis* Commentary on the Laws of Moges, vol. ii. pp. 
176, 177. 
-j- See Ugolin, as above, p. 700. 
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ny, I knre my mother t my wife, and my childreo ; I will not 
go out free; then his matter thai] bring him onto the jadge ; 
he ahall ako bring him onto the door, or unto the door-pott ; 
and hit matter thail bore hit ear through with an awl* and 
he thall aerwe him lor ever«" Ex. xzi. 6, 6. In thia cate hie 
tervitade became wholly yoluntary, and thit can fumith no 
authority for inroluntary tervitude, or for retaining a man ia 
bondage againtt hit wilL Any man, doubdett, hat a right 
to become the permanent tervant of another, if he chooeea* 
In thit cate* howerer, at in all inttancea where a Hebrew 
became a tenrant, there wat an exprett provition that he 
ahoold not be regarded in the light of a elave or bondman. 
** And if thy brother that dwelieth by thee be waxen poor, 
and be told onto thee, thou thalt not compel him to terve aa 
a bcmd-tenrant ; but at an hired terrant, and aa a tojoumer, 
he ahall be with thee, and thall serve thee unto the year of 
jubilee : and then thall he depart from thee, both he and hit 
children with him, and shall return unto hit own family, and 
unto the po otea t i on of his fethert thall he return. For they 
are my terrants, brought forth out of the land of Eg3rpt : 
they shall not be add as bondmen. Thou thalt not rule 
oyer him with rigonr, but thou thalt fear thy Gk>d*" Lot. 



Second, The law wat equally explicit that in the 3rear of 
jubilee, occurring once in fifty years, there wat to be a uni- 
▼ersal proclamation of freedom throughout the land. Thia 
positive law occum in Lev. xxv. 10. ** And ye thall hallow 
the fiftieth year, and prodaim Hberty tkroughoui ell the 
land UNTO all the iNHABTTAirrt THERBor; it shall be a 
jttlnlee unto you ; and ye shall return every man unto hit 
potseation, and every man onto hit fiunily." Thit law does 
not teem to have any ambiguity, or to be eatily tutceptible 
of mtaeonatruction. The command it potitive that it thould 
be proclaimed in every part of the land that all the inhabit- 
ants were free, it seema to be a plidn matter, then, that 
thia proclamation could not be made, and yet any part ai thm 
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inhabitants of the land be retained in senritnde. The wwd 
rendered liberty here ("^f^ diror) k not of frequent oocnr- 
rence in the Old Teatamentt but there can be no doabt about 
its meaning. It signifies, according to Gesenius* (1.) a swift 
flighty a wheeling g3rration ; (2.) a spontaneous flow, or flow- 
ing freely and abundantly ; and, (3.) a UUing go frte^ fnt" 
doniy liberty. It is rendered in the Septoagint otttftr, remti* 
wion. It is a word which is commonly applied expressly to 
the manumission of slaves. Thus in Jer. xxxiv* 8» 9 : x*^ This 
is the word that came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, after that 
the Idng had made a covenant with all the peoj^e which 
were in Jerusalem, to proclaim liberty p^"^ derSr) onto 
them ; that every man should let his man-servant, and every 
man his maidnservant, being an Hebrew or Hebreweas, go 
free ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew 
his brother." See also vs. 15, 16, of the same chapter. So 
also in Ezek. xlvi. 17, the same word is applied to the year 
in which the slave by law was restored to liberty. The 
meaning of the phrase * unto all the isihabitants of the land,' 
seems also to be plain. The Hebrew expression employed, 
tr2V^^-Fo9hibehdf is one which would include all that dwelt 
in the land. The LXX have used a phrase that would in 
itself not improperly embrace all that sojourned in the land 
from any cause, tta<» 'toit xaitotMov6ip iivt^ To one who 
should read this law, if there were no other to conflict with 
it, or that made it necessary to seek a diflerent intejpretation, 
the plain meaning of the statute would appear to be, that all 
who resided in the land from whatever motive, or whatever 
were their relations ok empbyments, were from that moment 
to be regarded as freemen. So it would be now undemtood, 
if a proclamation were made in these very words throughout 
the United States. So also if a clause had been introduced 
into the federal constitution, declaring, that at the termination 
of fifty years from that time, < Liberty, should be proclaimed 
throughout all the land to all the i$Aabitant8 lA^reo/*,' there 
could have been no difference of opinion in regard to its. 
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■leaniiig. The coarts of the land would have been unani- 
Bioasin its inteiprelation. After the paUication of such a 
kwy it is clsar that slavery of any kind would have been 
unlawfuL yc 

The following brief summary of remarks contains the prin- 
ciples on which such an interpretation is given to this word 
as to make it embrace all the dwellers in the land, of all 
classes and conditions. (1.) The word here rendered inhabit" 
anis is the one which, if that idea kad been intended to be 
conveyed, would have been employed* There is no other 
wocd of more general 'character in the Hebrew language ; 
none which would have better conveyed the idea \ ncme 
which a Hebrew would have been so likely to em{^oy. 
(2.) It is, as remarked above, the natural, and obvious inter- 
pretation; that which would occur to the great mass of 
leaders; that about which there would be no doubt, if 
no difficulty should arise out of the passage itself. So it 
would be understood now ; so it would have been understood 
in any country or age. (3.) It is an accordance with the 
usage of the word elsewhere. There is almost no word of 
more frequent occurrence in the Scriptures, than the Hebrew 
word (A!^C) ^^^ employed. It occurs, in vsrious forms, more 
than eleven hundred times in the Bible,* and is employed in 
the most geneml manner conceivable. Any dweller, any in« 
habitant, any one who resides in a place, any one who so- 
journs, any one who remains only for a short time, or any 
one who has a permanent residence, would be embraced by 
this word. It is repeatedly applied to all that came out of 
Egypt ; to all that abode in the wilderness ; to all the inha- 
bitants of Canaan, of Edom, of Moab, of Tyre, of Kedar, of 
Phihstia, of the world ; and there is no word which would. 
more naturally embrace all that aboicle in a country, from any 
cause whatever. (4.) There is nothing, as we shall see on fur- 
ther examination, which necessarily limits its meaning here. 



* See the Hebrew Concordanoe. 
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For tach Rasont as theset it seams dear to ma, that tlie won! 
was intended to emlnace oil that dwelt in the hmd, whatever 
were their relations or employments. At certain periods of 
the Jewish history all were to be free. 

The correct interpretation of this passage (Lev. zxv. 10} is 
of so great importance in anderstanding the true nature of the 
Hebrew institutions, that it may be proper here to submit 
some of the views of distinguished expositors. Vatablus ex- 
plains it, ** And thou shalt proclaim that all the inhabitants 
of the land are free, who were before held as slaves.** This 
interpretation is adopted by RosenmiUler. Rabbi Sc^omon 
saya, ^ Thou shah proclaim liberty to the servants, whether 
the ear had been perforated with an awl or not, or whether 
the six years had not been completed from the time when 
they were purchased.*' The general opinion of Jewish wri* 
tars has been, that at the year of jubilee all Hebrew servants 
at least, though they had been unwilling to he released at 
the close of the six years* service, (Ex. xxi.,) should then be 
free.* ^'The year of jubilee made all servants free without 
exception.*' This is the opinion of the most distinguished 
Jewish Rabbins, t Thus Abeoezra sa3rs, in explaining the 
law in Lev. xxv. 41, ^ And he shall go out from thee, that 
is, he who sold himself to thee of his own accord, as well as 
he who was convicted of theft, and who was sold to thee on 
account of theft.** Maimonides says, that all those whose 
ears had been bored, (Ex. xxi.,) and who had thus become 
voluntary servants beyond the period of six years, were then 
set at liberty. ** The servant who was sold, and who had 
served six years, and who was then unwilling to leave his 
master, his ear was bored, and he was to serve wM the ye&r 
of jubihe.^^ X Servants who had been sick through their 
whole time of service, or who were then confined to their 

* See Job. Casp. Miegiw, Coofllitatioiiei Serri Hebnei, §. 8, IxxxvL 
I See the infltances relerred to in Ugolin's Thee. Ant Seem. torn. 
zxvL p. 793. \ Avod. c. iiL § 6. 
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coach, were also made free al the year of jubilee** **Tbm' 
senrant who ia aick as the year of jubilee cornea in, becoinea 
fkee." They who had endeayoured before to escape, bat who 
had been prevented, were set free at the year of jubilee. 
^ When a servant who 8ol|i himself, or who was sold by the 
court, made an attempt to escape, he was held to make up for 
theae yean, but he was set at liberty at the year of jubilee.*t 
The wives and children of slaves were restored to liberty on 
the year of jubilee, t Josephus expressly states, that all the 
Hebrew servants whose * ears had been bored,' and who had 
served their masters voluntarily more than six years, were set 
at liberty in the year of jubilee. § It would also appear from 
Josephus,! that on the year of jubilee, all slaves were set at 
liberty. ** The fiftieth year is called by. the Hebrews the ju6f- 
Iss, wherein debtors are freed from their debts, (tnd slaves are 
sei ai Hberiy ^" and though in this connection he mentions 
only Hebrew slaves, yet as he elsewhere mentions no other, it 
would seem that he regarded the law as general, that ail who 
were then slaves should be on that year restored to freedom. 

The law under consideration, (Lev. xxv. 10) is so positive 
and explicit in its terms, that there could have been no difier- 
ence of opinion in regard to it, if there were not a permission 
given, which seems to conflict with it, and which has led 
many respectable expositors to maintain that the law of eman* 
dpatioo at the jubilee related only to the Hebrews who were 
held as slaves, and that those who were foreigners were re- 
tained for life, notwithstanding this proclamation, and that in 
fact, therefore, slavery among the Hebrews was a perpetual 
inStitntioDf It is of essential importance, therefore, to inquire 
whether the statute referred to demands this interpretation. 
It is found in Lev. xxv. 44—47 : ^ Both thy bondmen and 

* Kaimonidesy Avod. e. iL ^ 5 j c. iiL § 15. f Maimonides, c. iii. ^ 15. 
i See the •utkoritiM for tfak ^^iiotod in Ugolin, m above. 
^ Ant b. It. cIl viiL § 28. | Ant b. it ch. zii. ^ 9L 
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thy bondoMudsy which thou shall ha^e* shall be of the 
hMthea that are roand about you ; of them shall ye bay 
bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among you» of them shall ye buy* 
and of their families thai are with you^ which they begat in 
your land ; they shall be your possession. And ye shall take 
them as an inheritance for your children afVer you» to inherit 
them for a possession ; they shall be your bondmen for erer: 
bul over your brethren, the children of Israel* ye shall not 
rule one over another with rigour." There can be no differ- 
ence of opinion on the question whether this authorized the 
Hebrews to purchase those of the surrounding nations for 
slaves. The only question is, whether, the slavery into 
which they were brought by this purchase was perpetual 
and hereditary, or whether those who were thus bought of 
the heathen came under the general operation of the law that 
* hberty was to be proclaimed to all the inhabitants of the 
land' on the year of jubilee. The objection to this interpre- 
tation is found in the expression, ** j^nd ye ehall take them 
oi an inheritance for your children after you^ to inherit them 
for a poaseseion; tuxy shall be your bondhkm for ever.'* 
The question is, how, in connection with the proclamatioa of 
the year of jubilee, this is to be interpreted. 

It is not to be denied that many respectable names may be 
adduced to prove that this law contemplates that slavery 
should be a perpetual institution among the Hebrews* and 
that, while all who were Hebrews by birth were to be manu« 
mitte4 in the year of jubilee, this arrangement did not extend 
to foreign slaves. This opinion is expressed 'decidedly by 
Judge Stroud,* though he endeavours to show that ^* the term 
perpetwdf in its proper and absolute sense, was not applica* 
ble to the slavery of the Israelites, even of the heathen na- 
tions, and that the heathen slaves might become proselytee^ 
and thus soon obtain their freedom. It is alsa the opinion of 



^ Lawi of StKmrj, p. 93. 



Thomas Qoodwiii,*'aiid is the opinioa of Miegiu8,tqiiqtecl above. 
PiolMiUy this would be found aiao to be the opinion of all in 
our own country V9ho^ endeaTOor to defend siarery from the 
BiUe. Thus the conductors of the Princeton Repertory 
become absolutely confident on this point, and consider it as 
so clear that it excludes even the possibility of reasoning on 
the subject. They say* 

** We do not know how this passage can be rendered plainer 
than it is* nor can we hope that any man, who is in such a 
state of mind as to prerent his seeing and admitting that it 
authorised the Hebrews to hold skves, could be conrinced 
even if one rose fnm. the dead. It is here taught, 1. That if 
a Hebrew through poverty sold himself, he should not be re- 
duced to the abject state of a slave. 2. That he should be 
treated as a hired servant. 8. And be allowed to go free at 
the year of jubilee. This is the precise condition which 
abolitionists assign to the heathen servants among the He- 
brews, whereas it is here declared to be peculiar to servants 
who were children of Israel ; who could not be sold as bond* 
men, vendUiene mancipih as the elder Michaelis translates it. 
Of the other class it is taught, 1. That they might be bought 
for bondmen. 3. That they might be held as a possession or 
property. 3. They might be bequeathed by their masters to 
the children as a possession ; her edUario jure poseidebitie^ as 
Michaelis renders the phrase ; or as De Wette translates it to 
the letter : Ihr moget sie vererben auf eure Sohne nach euch 
als Eigenthum. You may bequeath them to your children 
irfter you for a poaaeasion. 4. This bondage was perpetual. 
They shall be your bondmen for ever. One of the points of 
distinction between the two classes was, that the former could 
not be sold in perpetuity, the latter might. As the land of a 
Hebrew could not be alienated, so his person could not bo so 

■I « ■ I i I ■ 

* Moms and Aaron, c x^ note 3, in Ugolin's Thet. Ant Sacrar. torn. iii. 
p. 296. 
\ See hia wofk^ in UgoUii. Thoaaor. Ant. Sac xsn. p> 738. 
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dueed to perpetual bondage. At the year of jubilee he waa 
10 go fleet And hk inheritaooe reverted to lum. In contnuii 
with this, Mooea allows the heathen to be reduced to perpetual 
bondage. Hebrews shall not be sold with the sale of a skTe, 
venditione mancipih ▼• 42 ; the heathen may be thus sdid^ m 
the very point of contrast, t. 46. If the former passage for- 
bade reducing Israelites to the condition of slaves, the fauter 
allowed the heathen to be so reduced. Again, both the He- 
brew words and the construction in v. 30, are the same as ▼• 
46. An Israelite « thou shait not compel to serve as a bond- 
servant;' the heathen ^ shall be your bondmen.' What is 
forbidden in the one case, was allowed in the other." 
. 8o plain is this passage in their eyes, that it is probable that 
a man who should even dotibt whether all this is so would be 
regarded by them as of the same intellectual capacity and 
attainments as he, to use their own expression, who should 
gravely maintain that when it is said that ** John the Baptist 
came neither eating nor drinking, it means that he drank no 
water, but only milk ;" or as he who should assert that all the 
slaves were ** ten feet high." Thus they say :: — 

«*The attempts made to evade this plain teaching of the 
Scriptures are precisely similar to those which are made to 
prove that the Bible condemns as sinful all use of wine as m 
beverage, aad that it pronounces even defensive war to be 
sinful. It is impossible to answer mere assertions. And the 
more extravagant the assertion, the more impossible the an- 
swer. How can a man be refuted who shouki say, as we 
know an ultra advocate of temperance did say, that the passage 
which speaks of John the Baptist coming neither eating nor 
drinking, means that he drank no water, but only milk ; where- 
as Christ came drinking water ; though he was called a glm* 
tpopus man And a wine-bibber. 8o when abolitkmnta say im 
reference to all the passages above referred to, that the bond- 
naen of the Hebrews, even from among the heathen, were 
voluntary servants, who received themselves the purchase 
money paid for them, that they were in iiBM:t hired aervanli. 
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leoeiTing wages, hiring thenuBelyes for a term of years insteaA 
ef ior a single year, or for a day, or week, or month, who 
could neither he -sold nor bequeathed ; we know not how they 
are to be answered, any more than if they were to assert, they 
were all ten feet high.'* 

To the interpretation, however, which supposes that this 
passage means that skvery was to be perpetual, and that so 
fiir as it pertained to foreign slaves, their condition was not to 
be afiected by the proclamation on the year of jubilee, there 
stand opposed the following objections— objecticms (^ so much 
fi»rce as to seem to make it necessary to seek some other inter- 
pretation. (1.) The positive nature of the command respect- 
ing the year of jubilee, ** And ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the land to all the " 
inhabitants thereof." This law is explicit ; the terras, as we 
have seen, are soch as refer to freedom from servitude, and 
the arrani^ement is one which accords with the general spirit 
of the Hebrew institutions. (2.) The liberty of the Hebrew 
slave was secured, by other enactments, at the teimination of 
his six years of servitude, unless he chose to remain as a 
servant for a longer period, and submitted to a degrading cere- 
mony, as a prooi that he was willing to continue in that con- ' 
dition. £x. xxi* The year of jubilee, therefore, could secure 
no real benefit to the Hebrew servants, unless it was to the 
comparatively small number whoshould have shown themselves 
willing to remain in this humiliating condition. The restora- 
tion to freedom of that comparative small number would have 
been an event by no means commensurate with the import- 
ance attached to the year ci julnlee, as a year of universal 
emancipation. It was evidently the intention of this humane 
and remarkable law, that on the return of every fifty years 
things should go back where they were half a century before ; 
that whatever wrongs had accumulated in society during that 
period should be at once rectified ; that if there were any 
cases of oppression and cruelty which the usual operation of 
the kw failed to teach, they should now at once be arresljM 
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md corrected ; and that if any cases of poverty had arises 
by a reverse of circumstances, instead of becoming fixed, and 
leading to the permanent debasement of the fiunily, the evil 
might.be checked then, and the £imilyhave an (^^portunity 
of beginning life again. The idea of the great Hebrew legis* 
kior seems to have been, that in order to the perfection of a 
conmionwealth, there should be no permanent causes of de- 
gradation ; that no individuals or classes in society should be 
placed in such circumstances of permanent disadvantage that 
they could not rise ; and that in order to secure the highest 
state of society it was proper that all should have the oppor* 
funity periodically of starting on life again under equal ad- 
Tantages. There was to be no institution, no law, no custom, 
DO relation, no habit among the people, that was to become 
Btereotyped^ and that would send a malign -influence onward 
inevitably to coming generations. It was felt that evils mighi 
accumulate which no ordinary operation of law would reach; 
that there might be cases of oppression and wrong which the 
usual course of jurisprudence could not aflect ; and that in- 
stead of allowing them to (iccumulaie^ there should be a time 
when, by a general enactment, all these evils should cease. 
It was like clearing out the channel of a river which is in 
danger of being obstructed with drift-wood, that it may run 
clear again ; or like a law respecting a •* general jail delivery," 
or the action of the court of oyer and terminer, where all un- 
tried cases must be tried-^lest otherwise some who are accused 
of crime should be overiooked in the ordinary process of juris- 
prodence, and thus permanent injustice be done, and evils 
accumulate in a community. It is essential to society that 
there should be some such enactments. We apply them to 
judicial proceedings by the writ of habeas corpus, and by 
other enactments. Moses meant that by one genera! arrange- 
ment all these evils should be reached at once. He knew 
nothing, indeed, of the writ of habeas corpus, or of a court 
of oyer and terminer, but perhaps it wonM be found «ven now 
that his one appointment rf the year of jubilee would 
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filkfa as nmch for the good of a community as all the deficai 
in jarn^radence in modern times. Bnt it is clear that this 
arrangement could not be carried into effect unless there was 
a provisioa for tmiversal emandpatum. If the law had not 
extended to foreign skres, there would have been a perma* 
nent cTily diametrically opposed to the whole tenor of the 
Mosaic institutions, stretching on from age to age. (8.) The 
language which is employed in Lev. xxr. 46, ^ they shall be 
your bondmen for ev&t** does not of necessity imply that this 
refers to the perpetual bcmdage of the individual aiave. It 
eould not), at all events, be literally true^ nor is it necessarily 
meant even that the individual was to be a slave HU Ms death* 
The same language precisely is used of the Hebrew slave, 
who chose to remain with his master rather than to be made 
ftee at the end of six years, and who had his ear Ixxred as a 
token of his voluntary servitude. Ex. xxi. 6 : ^ His master 
shall bore his ear through with an awl ; and he shall aervt - 
Asm for ever.** Yet it is admitted, on all hands, that this 
*^for ever^* extended, in the case of the Hebrew servant, only 
to the year of jubilee. How is it then inferred that the same 
phrase should mean that the foreign individual should serve 
for life, or should be perpetually a slave ? (4.) All that is 
feiriy implied in the law of Moses (Lev. xxv. 44 — 46), «* thy 
bondmen, and thy bondmaids which thou shalt have, shall be 
of the heathen that are round about you, and ye shall take 
them for an inheritance for your children after you, they shall 
he your bondmen for ever** is, that the permitnent provision 
for servants was not that they were to enslave or employ their 
brethren, the Hebrews, but that they were to employ foreigners. 
Those who were already slaves in other nations — for all kid- 
napping, or all making of slaves by the Hebrews themselves 
was forbidden — might be introduced into the Jewish common- 
wealth, under the far superior advantages which they would 
enjoy there, and the greatly modified conditions of servitude 
there, and it would be a permanent arrangement that they 
might be puichased aud introduced among the Hebrews, whera 
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they would enjoy the privileges of the trae religion, and whem 
they would be secure of their freedom «t the return of the 
jubilee. The native Hebrew was never to be regarded 
properly as a alave. He was to be eonsidered* even when 
sold for debt, poverty* or theft, as ''an hired servant, and a 
sojourner," Lev. xxv. 40; he was not ^ to be made to 
serve with rigour,** (Lev. xxv. 48, 46,) and he was not, ^it 
would seem, to descend ** as an inheritance," but the f<»eigner 
who was purchased might be regarded as the ^ money" of 
him who had bought him, and might be inherited as other 
property, until he was released by the operation of the gene* 
ral law when all became free. The law was a humane one, 
for the condition of servitude among the Hebrews, according 
to the Mosaic statutes, was in all respects more eligiUe than 
in the surrounding nations, and for the Hebrew to purchase 
a slave was in fact to secure him his freedom if he survived 
to the year of jubilee. 

If, however, it should be conceded that this passage meant 
tluit the heathen might be subjected to perpetual bondage, and 
that the intention was not that they should be released in the 
year of jubilee, still it will not follow that this is a justification 
of perpetual slavery as it exists in the United States. For 
(L) Even on that supposition the concession was one made 
to them, not to any other people. (2.) There were particular 
reasons operating for subjecting the nations around Palestine 
to servitude, which do not exist now — they were doomed to 
servitude for sina^ not for their complexion. (3.) No one can 
maintain that it would be proper to transfer all the Hebrew 
institutions to our own country, and yet the fact that any insti- 
tution was found in the Mosaic code, would be just as strong 
in that case as in this : and, (4.) Even if we admit that it was 
right then, it would not follow that it would be right now. 
There is more light now than there was then. There has 
been an advance in the knowledge of moral truths and rela- 
tions, and it would not be a safe method of reasoning to infer 
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that what was tolerated in the period of the world when 
Moses lived, would meet with the divine approbation now. 

The importance of this part of the sulject has led me to go 
at considerable length into the nature of Hebrew servitude. 
I have done this the rather because the Mosaic institutions 
are constantly appealed to in defence of slavery in this 
country* and it seems to be inferred at once that the mere fact 
that Moses tojnated a system of servitude, may be regarded 
as a full vindication of that very different system which exists 
in this nation. In view of the examination which we have 
gone over, it is natural to ask, what would be the operation of 
the Mosaic laws on slavery? What would be the efi*ect of 
these laws in perpetuating the system in Palestine ? What 
would be their operation if they were applied to the system 
as it exists in this land ? The following would be the inevi- 
table results of such a system, and were doubtless such as 
were foreseen and intended by the sagacious Hebrew 
statesman. 

(1.) There could be no ptrmanent arrangements for thi 
system. At certain periods^ not remote from each other, all 
the existing forms of servitude would come to an end, and the 
land would be a land of liberty. 

^ (2.) The effect of such a periodical emancipation would be 
to introduce a considerable number of freemen to the enjoy- 
ment of 4II the civil and religious privileges of the Hebrew 
commonwealth. The number of freemen would be aug- 
mented, and the real wealth of the state would be increased 
by all the difierence in value which there is between a free- 
man and a slave. And this was much. Long ago it was 
said, by Homer, 

« Jove fixed it certain that whatever daj 
Makes man a sla^e, takes half his worth away." 

A slave, or a subject of oppression of any kind, is never 
worth half as much as a freeman. A man under the Turkish 
government, or in Russia or Persia, is not worth half as much 
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as a mere means of increasing^ national wealth, as in a free 
country. A slave has nothing like half the valne of a free- 
man as a means of increasing the property of a nationt or 
considered as a part of national wealth. In onr country he is 
* one-third of a freeman' in representation, hat not in actual 
worth. The way to make a man Tabahle is plain. It is to 
impress him with the conviction that he is a freeman; to 
allow him to feel that his limbs, his time, his ingenuity, his 
sinews, are his own ; to permit him to pursue his own plans 
in his own way, subject only to those mild restraints which 
a regard to the welfare of others demands ; to teach him that 
he is responsible to his Maker alone for the manner in which 
he spends his time and employs his talents ; to assure him, 
by all the safeguards which the law can throw around him, 
that the avails of his labour shall be his own ; to give him a 
pledge that the whole community will come forth, if necessary, 
to defend him if he has been injured or wronged, and that 
every court of justice will vindicate his rights to a farthing. 
It is to allow him to own a piece of land on which he can 
tread as a freeman, and say, * It is mine. I may keep it or 
sell it ; I may plow it and sow it as I please. I may sit down 
here under the vine and the fig-tree planted by my own 
hands. Here, if I choose, I may build me a house whera to 
live ; and here I may dig a grave for myself and my children, 
which no mortal can have a right to disturb; and here I may 
lay me down when I die, and sleep in the hope of a glorious 
immortality.' An arrangement, therefore, which should have 
the effect to elevate periodically all to the rank of freemen, 
who fnxn any cause had been depressed to the conditicm ai 
bondage, would be most auspicious 6n a commonweakh, and 
there can be no doubt that Moses contemplated this in his 
arrangements for the regulation of affidrs in the Helnrew 
Community. 

(3.) The operation d* these laws would soon abolish slavery 
altogether, or at least would so diminish the evils of tlui 
system, as to make it practically little oppressive. After the 
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universsl emancipation at the jabilee, it would not be easy to 
begin the system again. It is not probable that they who 
were released would sell themselves again into servitude ; and 
as all who were slaves were to be the result of purchase^ and 
not of conquest fft kidnapping, it is clear that the places of 
those who had been emancipated could not be soon supplied. . 
If in this country there were an article of the constitution that 
there should be a jubilee once in fifly years, in which all 
who were held in slavery should be restored to-freedom, even 
j^ it were permitted to procure slaves again by purchasing 
them from foreignerst it is clear that slavery would soon 
cease. The slave would at once lose a considerable part 
of his value, for he and his children would soon be free. 
It vQOuld be impossible at once to supply the places of those 
who were emancipated at the jubilee, for the most active 
traffic, and the most numerous importations practicable, 
would not meet the demand. The plantations, in the mean 
time, must lie waste, and all the opemtions usually carried 
on by slave labour would be suspended, unless there could 
be found some substitute for that labour. But here would be 
all those who had been set at liberty, now dignified as free- 
men ; stimulated to make an effort for themselves and their 
fiunilies, because they were free ; acquainted with the busi- 
ness to be done on a plantation ; many of them attached to 
their <M masters, and ready to engage in their service for a 
reasonable compensation. The consequence would be, that 
m by far the greater number of instances, there would be no 
desire to purchase slaves again. Those who had been slaves, 
and who were emancipated by law, would be at once engaged, 
not as * bondmen,' but as * hired labourers,' and the same 
work which they performed before under the lash, they would 
now perform, in a better manner, under the higher incentives 
applicable to freemen. It may be safely said that slavery, as 
a system, wouki not survive the operation of two such jubilees 
4n this land ; and the conclusion is inevitable, that Moses was 
not a friend of the system, and did not design its perpetuity* 
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I have thus examined, at length, the nature and the prac- 
tical operation of the Mosaic institutions in regard to servi- 
tude. But one point remains, to settle the inquiry whether 
we can derive an ailment froni the Mosaic institutions in 
defence of slavery as it exists in our land, or to determine 
whether it is proper to infer, as is often done, that because 
the Hebrew institutions tolerated slavery, that, therrfore^ the 
system is right as it exists in the United States. This will 
make it • necessary to compare the Mosaic armiigements 
already described, with those existing in this country. 

% 3. Comparison of the Mosaic instUutiom in reUUion U 
Slavery with those existing in the United States. 

The Mosaic institutions are, as has been before remarked, 
often appealed to in support of slavery as it exists at the 
present time. It is inferred, that because Moses permitted 
it, under the sanction of Gk>d, that therefore it is lawful now. 
This argument supposes that slavery, as Moses tolerated it, 
had substantially the same features which it has now, and 
that consequently it is right to ai^e from one to the other. 
It is important, therefore, to bring into comparison the fea- 
tures of slavery as it exists now, with those which were 
tolerated under the Mosaic laws ; for nothing can be clearer 
than that if an argument can be constructed at all in fitTmi 
of slavery from the fact that it was tolerated by Moses, that 
argument can be adduced only in favour of those features 
of servitude which he himself imbodied in his civil code. 

Before proceeding, however, to notice the things in which 
slavery in this country difiers essentially from that tderated 
under the Mosaic laws, there, is one remark which it is 
important to make, in order to obtain a clear view of the 
argument. It is, that it is no certain evidence that a thing 
is approved, or is regarded as best, because it is tolerated. 
The circumstances may be such that the evil could not at 
once be prevented without tearing up the very foundations 
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of society, and, therefore, it may be necessary to connive at 
it. The ultimate good may on the whole be more promoted, 
if it is permitted, with arrangements to modify it, and ulti- 
mately to remore it, than it would be if there were a violent 
efibrt to remove it at once. We have certain evidence that 
there were some things allowed by Moses, and for which he 
kgislated, which were not regarded as arrangements moQt 
conducive to the happiness of society, and which it was never 
intended should always exist. Among these things we may 
mention (a) polygamy. Nothing can be clearer from the New 
Testament than that polygamy was not originally designed 
when man was made, (Matt. xix. 4,) and that it was not re- 
garded as the best institution for society, or to be perpetuated 
for the good of mankind, (1 Tim. iii. 2 ; 1 Cor. vii. 2 ;) and yet 
this was practised by nearly all the patriarchs, and was tole- 
rated by the Mosaic lawsJ^ I am aware that it is denied by 
the advocates of slavery,* and by some most decided aboli- i 
tionists t-— extremes meeting here — that Moses tolerated poly- 
gamy, or that he ever legislated for it, and that even Dr. 
Dwight denies it. X The argument on which Dr. Dwight 
rests, and the only (me, is the marginal reading in the 
English version of Xev. xvili. 18, ** Thou shah not take one 
wife to another." The reading in the text is, ^* Neither shalt 
thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, besides the other, 
in her lifetime." But, that the reading in the text is the 
correct one, is apparent, (1.) because the main discussion in 
the chapter is not about polygamy, but about marrying near 
relations. Having stated the general principles on that sub- 
ject, nothing was more natural than for the lawgiver to add, 
that though, in itself, it was not unlawful to marry the sister 
of a wife, and he did not mean to prohibit that — a question 



* See die Southern Liteiaiy Messenger, fi>r September, 1845, p. 521. 
-j- See the Letters of the Bev. A. A. Phelps, to Professor Stowe. 
t Theolog;y, vol iiL pp. 419, 420. 
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which could not but occur — ^yet that it was not proper to do 
It * in her lifetime.' There were obTions erils and impro- 
prieties accompanying such a step, which would render it 
undesirable that it should be done. (2.) This is tbe fair 
construction of the Hebrew — nrmx 7^ nWL— « a wife to her 
aUter^* and it will not properly bear any other. So the Vul- 
gate explicitly — Sororem oxoris tnse in pelHcatum illius non 
accipies-— adhttc ilia Tiyente. iSo the LXX, rvMuxa fft' a^^j 
itftrjff x.f.x. So the Targum of Onkelos, the Samaritan, the 
Syriac, and the Arabic. So Coverdale renders it. Indeed, 
there is no interpretation of a passage better settled than 
this. That polygamy wde tolerated by Moses, will further 
appear from the following remarks : 

(1.) The act of legislation in Ex. xxi. 7 — 10, has reference 
'to polygamy, and authorized it. *<And if a man sell his 
daughter to be a maid-sermnt, she shall not go out as the 
men^ervants do. If she please not her master, who hath 
betrothed her to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed : 
to sell her unto a strange nation he shall hare no power, 
seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her. And if he have 
betrothed her unto his son, he shall deal jrith her afler the 
manner of daughters. If he take him another wife, her food, 
her raiment, and her duty of marriage, shall he not diminish.^* 
The case supposed is that of an Israelite who should sell his 
daughter to be a * maid-servant,' and that the daughter thus 
♦sold* might be •betrothed* to him or to his son. If, after 
being thus betrothed to her master, she did not please him, 
the law was that she should be allowed to be redeemed. In 
no case should she be sold to a strange people. In case she 
was * betrothed* to his son, and he chose to take to himself 
another wife, there were certain things which were not tol)e 
withheld from her. She was not to be discarded, or deprived 
of support, or treated in any other way than she would have 
been if the * other wife* had not been taken. ** Her food, her 
raiment, and her duty of marriage, shaU^ he not dimin»h.'* 
The argument in this passage turns on the meaning of t^ai^ 
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words; that lendeied 'betrothed,' and that rendered *dntj 
of marriage.' About the former, there can be httle diflerenca / 
of qinnion. The Hebrew word 1^ means properiy, to paini 
mtif to appoint^ to fix. The idea of dengnating, appointing^ 
jSxm^l^^-as of a time or place for worship, for a meeting, for 
tnaly dbc., is the essential idea in the word. Job ii. 1 1, iz. 19 ; 
Neh. Ti. 2, 10 ; Amos iii. 3 ; Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44. It is ren- 
dered in this place, by Gresenius, ** to fix upon as a wife or 
concubine, to betroth ;" and there can be no doubt that the 
thing contemplated was such a designation as a wife or as a 
concubine, since she had already been * purchased' as a maid- 
servant. The case seems to hare been such as would not 
unfrequently occur, in which after one had been procured as 
a * maid-servant' by the promise or payment of wages, or of a 
* price' to her father-— with the security that she could never 
be * sold'-— he who had thus secured her for his employ, or 
his son, might«be disposed to sustain to her the nearer relation 
of a husband. The law was designed to guard that point, so 
that no advantage should be taken of her condition as a ser- 
vantt to oppress her, or to do her wrong. If the father who 
had secured her services was not pleased with her, after 
having designed to enter into this new relation, he should not 
take advantage of the fact that he was the purchaser^ and sell 
her, but should allow her to be honourably redeemed, or 
Kstored again to fireedom ; if the son, who had no claim of 
purchase, he should be bound to treat her as a wife, even if 
he chose to marry another. The law, therefore, was every 
■way humane, and was designed to prevent the worst kind of 
oppression— that of an unprotected female in humble life. 
The other word on which the interpretation of the passage 
depends, rendered *duty of marriage,' rutjr, is deriv^ from 
a verb (pl^) which means to rest, to dwell; and the noun 
means a living together^ eohtAitation^ says Gesenius, ** in 
the conjugal sense." So the Talmud understands it in this 
place. The Hebrew noun occurs nowhere else except in 
Hob. X* 10; where it ia ^ndered /urrou^t, though the redding 
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there is doablful, and by a different pointing the word weaM 
mean, more appropriately, tint. In the paasage befixie m, 
the Tersions all sustain the interpretation which si^iposee that 
the reference is to cohabitation as man and wife. Thns 
the Vttigate renders it, et pretium pudicitie non negabit. 
Tlie Septuagint, tfpf ofuiuUuf vds d«<o«<ff^*— > he shall not d^ 
priFe her of her marriage rites.** The Chaldee Faiaphrts^ 
has the same word as the Hebrew, and the Arabic renders 
it, * her times.* The Syraic renders it by a wotd still mors 
expressive, about which there can be no doubt, meaning 
accubitusf lying with, cohabitation. There can be no wel^ 
founded doubt, therefore, aboujt the meaning of this passagav 
(yer. 10,) and if the interpretation given be correct, it proves 
that Moses contemplated, that in the case referred to, while 
the son had another wife, he should in all respects, in her 
fixxl, her raiment, and in respect to the marriage rights, regard 
and treat her as his wife* He was not at liberty to treat her 
otherwise because he had taken another. The fair meaning 
of the word here, it seems to me, will not, bear the interpreta^ 
tion proposed by Mr. Phelps,t of habitation^ meaning that he 
should furnish her a reeidence. If it will not, then polygamy 
in one ibrm was tolerated by Moses, and legislated for. 

(2.) The act of legislation in Deut. xxi. 16, Id, proves that 
polygamy was tolerated l^ Moses. ^If a man have two 
wives, one beloved, and another hated, and they have bora 
him children, both the beloved and the hated ; and if the 
firstborn son be her's that was hated : then it shall be, when 
he maketh his sons to inherit that which he hath, that he 
may not make the son of the beloved firstborn before the son 
of the baled, which is indeed the firstborn." In this case it 
is supposed that a man might have 'two wives,' and the 
design of the ordinance is to prevent a kind of injustice which 
would not be unlikely to occur, when a man, in disposing of 
his property by will, might be induced to d^art from tha 
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wual GQstom, and from what was right towards the lawful 
heir, by faTouritism towards one of his wives. The only 
questioQ that can he raised on this point is, whether the pas- 
mge meana that he had had two wires, either one succeed- 
ing the other, and hoth dead, or one still liring ; or whether 
it means that in the case supposed he had two living at the 
time here referred to. The literal meaning of the Hehrew, 
I^W ^3 is, * when there shall he to a man two wives ;* or 
when a man shall have two wives; most naturally and 
obviously meaning, at the same time. The Septuagint 
expresses it in the same sense, 'Bo* ^ ylMM^^cu &i^9<9 6v» 
yvMMjtcf. It may be added here, that this interpretation is so 
naiuial, and would be so likely to be put upon the passage, 
that if Moses had meant to prohibit polygamy, he eould not 
have used this language. He would not have left it open to 
BO obvious and so dangerous an interpretation. It was clearly 
anppoaed that this would occur, as it had done io the time of 
Ike patriarchs; and one can hardly help believing that he 
bad an actual case in his eye like that of Jacob. Gen. 
xxix. dO. 

. (8.) It may be added in proof that Moses tolerated poly- 
gamy, that in certain circumstances, he made it a subject of 
express command, in a form which no one would pretend to 
vindicate as proper now. *Deut. xxv. 5—10. This instance 
at least shows, that though a man had a wife of his own, 
d»re were circumstances in which it was proper for him to 
o^alMt with one who had been the wife of another. The 
point c^ the remark made here is, that this ordinance would 
not have existed in a community where polygamy was in no 
case to be tolerated. It is true that he interdicted many ttnvea 
to the longs who might rule over the people, (Deut. xvii. 17 
** Neither shall he midtiply wives to himself," iVn3T i6 
* he shall not have a multitude of wives ;') but this very pro- 
hibition supposes that polygamy, to some extent, would be 
practised by a king. That polygamy prevailed in the time 
of Moses, see Jahn's Archaeology, § 151 •> The arrangements 
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ot Moms hare, indeed, been shown (see Jahn) to be sach that 
a man ooald not well hare more tban four wivesr but thers 
was nothing in his statutes which prerented an Istaeliti 
having that number, and it would seem probable that ha 
eontemplated it.* The doctrine of the Talmud and the 
Babbins is, that an Israelite might hare . not more than 
four wives* The reasons for supposing that the number of 
wives tolerated by Moses would not exceed four, may be seen 
in Michaelis. They are not such as can be dwelt on heiew 
Mohammed also limited the number of wives to four, whether 
for the same reason is unknown. In Dcut. xxi. 15-— 17, it is 
supposed that it would not be uncommon for a man to haw 
iufo wives, and the fact that this would occur is mentioned 
without any disapprobation ; nay, it becomes just as mnek 
the subject of legislation as slavery is in the Mosaic institutee. 
''If a man have two wives, one beloved and another hated,'- 
dtc. It is quite clear, however, from the Mosaic statutes, thai 
the Hebrew legislator was no &vourer of polygamy, but that 
he meant gradually to mitigate its evils, and to make suck 
arrangements that it should finally cease to be practised in 
the Hebrew commonwealth. He allowed an institution 
which he found already in existence, to be continaed, * oa 
account of the hardness of the hearts' of the people.t The 
same was manifestly true in regard to slavery. 

(b) Another of the things which were tolerated by Mose% 
and for which arrangement was made in his laws, was arbi- 
trary divorce. On this subject the law was positive, but we 
know that it was not regarded as the best arrangement for 
society, or one which God approved per se; and yet thfi 
whole strength of the argument from the Mosaic institutioDB 
in favour of slavery could be urged in &vpur of the praetice 
of divorce now. The Mosaic arrangement tolerated divone, 
■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ I . ■ ■ ly 

* See, on this malbjedt, Michadis' GonmientariM on the Laws of Moaei^ 
art xcviiL, and Seldea dt Uxort Hebraica. 
f 3ae Michaelia' Gom., crt xcv. son. xcint. 
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It would qiBem, to any extent, and made the continuance of 
the marriage relation depend wholly on the pleasure of the 
Irashaiid. Deut. xxiv. 1, seq. It demanded only that the 
act (^ divorce should be deliberate, and should be accompa- 
nied with a * bill,' or with proper testimonials given to the 
wife that she was at liberty to marry another. This requisi* 
tion would prevent hasty acts, and would tend much to dimi- 
nish the evil. It is evident that Moses found the practice y, 
already in existence,* and it is also quite clear that he did 
not approve of it, or regard it as an institution tending to the 
best interests of society. The Saviour expresses a distinct 
disapprobation of the practice; says that **it was tolerated 
only * on account of the hardness of the hearts* of the people, 
but that in the beginning it was not so." Matth. xix. 6; 
Mark x. 5. The truth was, that Moses found this in existence 
as a prevailing practice ; that it had become incorporated with 
the habits of the people; that they regarded the right of 
divorce as essential to the proper authority and Kberty of the 
husband ; and that it would have been in vain for him to have 
attempted to prohibit it entirely. All that could be done, 
therefore, in the case, was to determine by statute in what 
circumstances, and for what causes, it might take place ; to 
prevent, as far as possible, all hasty and arbitrary acts of the 
husband ; to prohibit a reunion with the former husband, if the 
wife should marry again, thus securing further deliberation ; 
and so to arrange every thing in regard to it, that it should be 
manifest that the spirit of his institutions was against it, even 
while it was tolerated. But assuredly it would be an illegiti- 
mate method of reasoning to conclude that because Moses 
tolerated polygamy and divorce; because he legislated for 
them, and made arrangements that they might be continued, 
thtnfore he approved of them as necessary, to the best state 
of society and meant that it should be inferred that the spirit 
of his institutions was favourable to them. Still less could 



* See MichaeliB' CommentaiieB on the Laws of Moaei^ irt dix. 
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it be infezied thai they were to be perpetuated in all statee 
of society, and at ail periods of the world» as desirable arrange- 
flieiits for the promotion of human happiness. And yet the 
whole of the argument in favour of slavery, from the fkct that 
it was tolerated in the Mosaic institutions, could be applied to 
polygamy and divorce. Moses sanctioned the one no more 
than he did the other. He made no more permanent arrange- 
— / menu (or the one than he did for the other. He expressed 
. no more approbation of the one than he did of the other. He 
wove the one no more into his system than he did. the other. 
He ' legislated' no more for the one than he did for the other. 
Nay, it is manifest that he looked with a less flEtvourable eye 
on slavery than he did on polygamy and divorce. He mad^ 
arrangements by which slavery was periodically to cease in 
bis commonwealth, but he made no such arrangements for 
divorce and polygamy. Yet who now will undertake to 
maintain that because these were talemted, and legislated for* 
in the Mosaic statutes, therefore they are right now, and 
should continue to prevail for the best interests of society ? 

The argument on this point from the Mosaic toleration of 
polygamy and divorce, has been placed in so strong a light 
by Dr. Wayland, that I will copy it :— - 

**Can the proposition, * whatever was sanctioned to the He- 
brews is sanctioned to ail men at all times,' be proved from 
revelation ? It seems to me that precisely the reverse is the 
' fact. To arrive at the truth in this case it is only necessary 
to inquire whether there were any acts sanctioned to the He- 
brews by Moses which are not sanctioned tb all men. 

*' Take, for instance, the whole Mosaic code of civil law, its 
serere enactments, its very frequent capital punishments, its 
cities of refuge, its tenure of real estate. Could any legisla- 
tor at the present day enact similar laws, and justly plead as 
a sufficient reason that Grod bad sanctioned, nay enacted, such 
laws for the Jews? Would this be a sufficient reason for 
abolishing the trial by jury in a case of accidental homicide, 
(as for instance when the head of an axe slipped from the 
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hehFe and wounded a man to death,) and enacting that the 
next-akin might slay an innocent person if he overtook him 
before he arrived at a city of refuge ? I think every one 
mutt immediately perceive that this law was a humane limita- 
tion to the spirit of Oriental vindictiveness, but that it would 
be very wrong to put it in practice at the present day. 

** But we are not left to our own reasonings on this subject. 
We know full well that polygamy and divorce are wrongs 
that they violate the obligations established by God between 
the sexes, and are transgressions of his positive law. On 
this subject I presume we can have no difference of opinion. 
Yet these sins were not forbidden by Moses. Nay more, 
laws were enacted by the Hebrew legislator in respect to both 
of these practices. When a man wns already united to one 
wife, and chose to take another, the manner in which the first 
wife was to be put away was prescribed. The right of the 
first-born was also in such a case defined. When, again, a 
Hebrew wished to divorce a wife, the manner in which this 
should be done was a matter of positive enactment. The 
discussion of our Saviour with the Jews on this subject is 
given us in Matt. xix. 3 — 0. I will quote the whole passage. 
* The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and say- 
ing unto him. Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause ? And he answered and said unto them. Have 
ye not read that at the beginning, when the Creator made 
man, he formed a male and a female, and said, For this cause 
a man shall leave father and mother and adhere to his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. Wherefore they are no 
longer two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath con- 
joined, let not man separate. They replied. Why then did 
Moses command to give her a writing of divorcement and 
dismiss her? He answered, Moses indeed, because of your 
untraetable disposition, permitted you to divorce your wives, 
bat it was not so from the beginning. Therefore I say unto 
you, whosoever divorcelh his wife except for whoredom, and 
marrieth another, oommitteth adultery,* dbc. You perceiva 

15 
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I YuLre used the tianslation of Dr. Campbell^ who leemt to 
hare undentood the scope of the argumeiit better than the 
anthofB of our yersion. 

^ Now concerning this decision of our Lord, seTeral things 
are to be remarked : 

^* 1. Oar Lord authoritatively lays down the law of mar- 
riage, defining it to be an exclusire engagement between two 
parties for life. 

^ 2. He not only does this, but he declares that this doe- 
trine was taught from the creation, quoting Genesis iL 24, in 
confirmation of his assertion. 

^ 3. Notwithstanding this, Moses had sanctioned dirorce ; 
that is, he had not forbidden it, and had enacted laws for the 
regulation of it. 

^ 4. And moreover, the reason of this is given ; it was be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts, or their untractaUe dis- 
position. 

^ Here then is an institution sanctioned ; that is, permitted 
and made a subject of legislation, which is wrong in itself^ 
and therefore forbidden by our Saviour to them and to all 
men. Nay, it had been thus sanctioned, although a prior 
revelation had discountenanced it. It is therefore clear, that 
a practice may have been sanctioned to the Hebrews, which 
is not sanctioned to all men at all times ; nay, which before 
and after a particular period was not sanctioned even to the 
Hebrews themselves. I think, therefore, that the teaching 
of the Scriptures is diametrically at variance with the propo- 
sition on which the whole argument from the Old Testament 
is founded."* 

Keeping the Mosaic institutions cm the subject of slavery 
in view, I shall proceed now to compare them with those ex- 
isting in our own country. It will be convenient to arrange 
the various topics substantially in the order in which we have 
contemplated them ; and the object will be to show that in all 



* Fuller and WayUnd on Slavery, pp. 54 — 57. 
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essential features, the Mosaic arrangements in regard to sla- 
very difl^red entirely fram those existing in this land. The 
inference which will he derived from such a comparison will 
be, that the Mosaic institutions cannot he referred to, to sanction 
slavery as it exists at present. The points to which I refer 
are the following :^- 

(1.) The arrangements in the two systems respecting 
hard and oppressive usage. We have seen that under the 
Mosaic institutions, the rights of the slave were carefully 
guarded on this subject, and that if he were subjected to such 
usage he had a redress by claiming his freedom. We have 
seen that there were express statutes requiring that slaves 
shoald be treated with humanity and kindness ; that if they 
were maimed by their masters they had a right to liberty ; 
and that there were many solemn injunctions to treat the 
Biranger with kindness, no matter what relation he might 
sustain. 

The question now is, whether there are any such provisions 
in the laws in this land, or whether there is any security that the 
slave will be preserved from hard and oppressive usage ? The 
question is not, whether there may not be masters who treat > 
their slaves with kindness, but whether the laws furnish any 
security for the slave on this point? It is not whether a 
master may not abuse his power, but it is whether the law 
does not give him such power that the slave has no redress, 
as he had under the Hebrew commonwealth ? If it be so, 
certainly the Mosaic enactments cannot, so far as this point is 
concerned, be adduced in defence of slavery in the United 
States. The following laws of the slave states of this Union 
will show what is the spirit of servitude here, and will illus- 
trate the striking contrast between slavery here and, in the 
Hebrew commonwealth.* 

* For the kwi of the dave states oi\ this eubjeck, I am indebted mainly 
Id M A Sketch of the Laws relating to Slavery in the several States of the 
United Stotee of America. By George M. Stroud." This wod( igy 
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*«Th1 master KAT, at his B10CMBTION, INFLICT ANT 
■PBCIE8 OF PUNISHNENT UPON THE FERM>N OF HI8 SLAYB.'^ 

In particular, (a) The murder of a slare lias in general subjected 
the murderer to a pecuniary fine only. ** There was a time 
in many, if not in all the slave-holding districts of our conn* 
try, when the murder of a slave was followed by a pecuniary 
fine only. In one state, a change of the law in this respect 
has been very recent. At the present date, the wilful, ma* 
licious, deliberate murder of a slave, by whomsoever perpe- 
trated, is declared to be punishable with death in every state.'*t 
It should be remembered, however, that there must be great 
difficulty of convicting a white man, and especially a master, 
of such an ofience. No slave is allowed to give testimony 
against a white man ;| and of course, in most cases it woukL 
be impossible to bring a white murderer of a slave to justice. 
There might be many witnesses of the deed, and yet not one 
of them be allowed to testify to what he had himself seen. 
It cannot be doubted that not a few slaves have been murdered 
by their masters in this land. Has there ever been a convic« 
tion for such an oflence ? Has a master ever been punished 
capitally for such a crime ? Is he commonly punished at all ? 
Is it a common occurrence to convict any white man for a 
wrong done to a slave, except so far as the slave is regarded 
as the property of another man ? On the practical operation 
of the law of the slave states respecting testimony, and the 

published in Philadelphia in 1827. It is now out of print. Of the qaaK^ 
^cations of Judge Stroud for such a work, no one can doubt; and th« 
accuracy of the work has never been called in question. The sla^ laws 
since the time of the publication of that work have undergooe too m* 
important changes to make the quotations now irrelevant to show th# 
general spirit of slavery. 

* Stroud, p. 35. The capitals are his. 

j- Stroud, p. 36. 

t 1 Rev. C. Virg. 422; 2 Miss. Laws, 600; Mississippi Rev. Code, 372; 
2 Litt and Swi. 1150; Maryland Laws, act of 1817, and North Carolina 
and Tennessee Laws, 1777. 
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iifficolty ct convicting a white man, and the fact that those 
laws place a slave completely at the disposal of his master. 
Judge Stroifd well remarks, ^ It [the law that no slave can he 
a witness against a white person] places the slave, who is 
seldom within the view of more than one white person at a 
time, entereiy at the mercy of this individual, without regard 
to hia fitness for the exercise of power^whether his temper 
he mild and merciful, or fierce and vindictive. A white man 
inay, if no other individual he present, torture, maim, and 
even murder his slave, in the midst of any number of negroes 
and mulattoee. Having absolute dominion over his slave, the 
master, or his delegate, if disposed to commit illegal violence 
upon him, may easily remove him to a spot safe from the 
observation of a competent witness." — ^p. 66. (b) The laws 
of some of the slave states expressly acquit the master for 
killing his^slave, if it be done when inflicting moderatk 
conRECTioN. The law of North Carolina, sect. 3, of the act 
of 1708, on this subject, is in the foUowing^ords : — ** Where- 
as by another act of Assembly, passed in the year 1774, the 
killing of a slave, however wanton, cool, and deliberate, iff 
only punished in the first instance by imprisonment and pay- 
ing the value thereof to the owner, which distinction of cri- 
minality between the murder of a white person and one who 
is equally a human creature, but merely of a different com- 
plexion, is disgraceful to humanity, and degrading in the 
highest degree to the laws and principles of a free. Christian, 
and enlightened country : Be it enacted, &c,, That if any 
person shall hereafter be guilty of wilfully or maliciously 
killing a slave, such offender shall, upon the first conviction 
thereof, be adjudged guilty of murder, and shall sufier the 
same punishment as if he had killed a free man : Provided 
alwaytf thi$ act $haU not extend to the person killing a 
slave outlawed by virtue of any act of Assembly of this state^ 
or to any slave in the act of resistance to his lawful owner 
or master^ or to any slave dyino under moderate cor- 

15« .0 
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BBcnoK."* The Jangnage of the constitHlioD of Georjgia ii 
Bearly the same. ** Any pereoa who shall malicioasly dia- 
■lember or deprive a alare of life, shall sofier soch pmish- 
Bient as would be inflicted in case the like ofienoe Ind been 
committed on a free white penon, and on the like proof, ex- 
cept in case of insurrection of such slate, and unless such 

9BATH SHOULD HAPPEN BT ACCIDBMT IN OITINO SUCH SLATB 

■ODERATB coRRScnoN."t (c) If the Hfe of a skre is so feebly 
protected by law, it is not to be supposed that be woold be 
defended from wrongs done in other respects against hn per- 
son. Accturdingly we find, that the slave is, not only neces- 
sarily, from the nature of the case, but by the laws, aUnost 
entirely at the disposal of the master. Wrongs done by the 
master to the state are regarded as comparatirely trivial 
offences, and even on the supposition that he could be con- 
victed, the punishment is trifling. The act of Soi^h Carolina 
ior 1740, says, ** In case any person shall wilfully cut out 
the tongue, put out the eye, *****», or cruelly scald, bum, 
or deprive any slave of his limb, or member, or shall inflict 
any other cruel punuhment^ other than by whipping or 
beating with a hortewhip or cowtkin, iwitch or small sticky 
or by putting irone on, or confining or imprisoning such 
elave^ every such person shall, for every such ofi^nce, forfeit 
the sum of one hundred pounds, current money .*'| Here 
we may make the following obvious remarks : (!•) The strong 
contrast between this and the Mosaic law : •* If any man smite 
the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, that it perish, 
he shall let him go. free for his eye's sake. And if he smite 
out his man-servant's tooth, or his maidnservant's tooth, h6 
shall let him go free for his tooth's sake.'* (2.) The trifling 
penalty which the law imposes—of ** one hundred pounds"— 
for wrongs which would render a human being wretched for 



• Haywood*s Manual, 630. See also the Lawa cT T^fmeflwe, aet of 
October 23, 1799, with a like proviio, 
t Prince'B Digest, 659. ^ 2 Breraid's Digest, 241. 
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Jife. (3.) The pennissioQ given to inflict certain classes of 
wrongs at the pleasure of the master. Thus the law eir 
presaly allows the following things : (a) scalding and bumr 
ingi provided they he not *« cruel $^* (b) whipping or beating 
with a horsewhip^ cowekin^ switch, or small stick; (c)pui' 
ting on irons f and (d) imprisonment^ apparently at pleasure. 
A similar provision is found in the new Civil Code of Louisiana : 
** The slave is entirely suhject to the will of his master, who 
may correct and chastise him, though not with unusual rigor« 
nor so as to maim or mutilate him, or to expose him to the 
danger of loss of life, or to cause his death."* Here, then, are 
iVH) limitations only of the power of the master over the slave. 
The first is, that he shall not be at liberty to cause the dealh 
of the slave; and the second is, that he shall not punish 
him with ** unuatud rigor.'* Respecting this, it would seem 
that the common methods of punishing slaves on neighbouring 
plantations were to be the standard^ and that the master was 
to be the sole judge whether he exceeded that. So in Mis- 
sissippi, while the laws require the ** owners of slaves to treat 
them with humanity, and to abstain from all injuries to them 
extending to life and limbs," they also ordain that *' no cruel 
or unusual punishment shall be inflicted on any slave within 
this state. And any master or other person, entitled to the 
service of any slave, who shall inflict such cruel or unusual 
punishment, or shall authorize or permit the same to be in- 
flicted, shall, on conviction, be fined according to the magni- 
tude of the ofience, in any sum not exceeding five hundred 
dollars."! Here we may remark (1.) that it is, from the 
nature of the case, exceedingly difficult to convict a master 
of wrong done to a slave, from the fact aWe referred to, that 
no slave can be a witness ; and (2.) that the law authorizes 
the infliction of any punishment provided it be not ^ crtie/," 
or '* unusual,*^ But what horrid crimes and wrongs may be 
done by a master before he shall reach the point in punish- 



* Civil Code of Loubuum, art. 179. f Rev. Code, 379. 
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ment that he will himself regard as ^crael,'* or beyond th&t 
which is ** unosaal*' in skveholding communities ! So in 
Missouri, the law gives the master the power of confining a 
•lave in prison during his own pleasure, evidently for life if 
be pleases, and that without judge or jury, with none of the 
privileges of habetu corpus $ with no power of escaping. 
** If any slave resist his or her master, mistress, overseer, or 
employer, or refuse to obey his or her lawful commands, it 
shall be lawful for such master, &c., to commit such slave to 
the common jail of the county, there to remain at thb plea- 
sure of the master, &c, ; and the sheriff shaU receive 9uch 
slave^ and keep him^ &c., in confinement at the expense of 
the person committing him or her."* Here the ordy security 
for the slave, so far as the law goes, is the expense which the 
master must incur for his maintenance. It may be probable 
that, from the fact that the master, if cruel and vindictive, 
may gratify his disposition in a manner less expensive^ this 
law will not be likely to be abused $ yet it is clear that the 
slave isi in this respect, wholly at his disposal. He is to 
judge when the ofience demands imprisonment, and if so, 
how long; and the officer of justice, appointed in a *'land 
of freedom" for the execution of the laws, is to receive the 
slave at his hands, and be the executioner of his will, even if 
the imprisonment should continue for life. On these laws 
of the slave states, Judge Stroud well remarks, ** Upon a fair 
review, the result is found to be : That the master's power 
to inflict corporeal punishment, to any extent short of life and 
limb, is fully sanctioned by law, in aU the slave-holding states ; 
that the master, in at least two states, is expressly protected in 
using the horsewhip and cowskin^ as instruments of beating 
his slave ; that he may, with entire impunity, in the same 
states, load his slave with irons, or subject him to perpetual 
imprisonment whenever he may so choose ; that for crueUy 
scalding, wilfuUy cutting out the tongue, putting out an eye, 

• 1 MiMoori Lewis 309^ 
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4bc^ and for any other dismembermentt if proved, a fine of one 
hundred pounds currency only is incurred in South Carolina ; 
that though in all the states the wilful, deliberate, and mali- 
cious murder of the slave is now directed to be punished with 
death* yet as in the case of a ivhite ofibnder, none except 
whites can give evidence, a conviction can seldom, if ever* 
take place/*^-pp. 48 14 . Let these laws be compared with 
those of Moses already referred to in regard to the treatment 
of slaves, and it will not be difficult to determine whether the 
Hebrew instituticms furnish a sanction for slavery as it ejusta 
in this land. 

. (2.) In illustration of the same point we may refer to the 
difierence of the systems respecting the time allowed to the 
slave for his own use. In the examination of the Mosaic 
system, we found that Moses secured for the slave by law an 
important portion of his time, either for the acquisition of pro- 
perty, or for intellectual, moral, or religious improvement. 
The slave had every seventh day ; every seventh year ; the 
whole of the days devoted to the national festivals, and the 
privilege of attending on all the family festivals. According 
to the estimate then made, it was supposed that the Hebrew 
servant would have for his own purposes something like 
twenty-three years out of the fifty, if he served from one ju- 
bilee to another. It is scarcely necessary, however, to remark* 
that in our own country no such arrangements exist, and that 
the law9 do not contemplate that any of the time of the slave 
shall be his own. His entire time, as well as his bodily 
vigor and skill, is the property of his master. There is none 
in which he may not, according to the law, be employed in the 
service of his master. So far as the law is concerned, there 
is no day or hour in which he may cultivate a piece of 
ground for himself; there is none which he might tak^ to 
read — if he can read — or to pray. The master may call him 
from his little patch of ground, from his family, and from his 
^ closet" at any hour to labour in his service. The Sabbath 
may be given, and I presume usually is given, to the slave ; 
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bat It is not secured expressly for him hy kw, except in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, as it was among the Hehrews. A 
half day or more in the week may he given, and we know 
that it t« often given, hut it is not an arrangement of law $ it 
18 wholly at the discretion of the master. It may he a fiMt 
also that at certain seasons of the year, and on certain plan- 
tations, the tasks may he of such a character that they can be 
accomplished, so that a considerable part of the day may be 
secured by the slave for himself, but this is not an arrange- 
ment made by law. It is whoUy at the pleasure of the mas* 
ter, and it may he confidently affirmed that there are no laws 
in the slaveholding states of this Union, except in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, which secure to the slave any time whatever 
for his own service. 

(3.) In like manner, and as a consequence of this, the slave 
is not regarded as one who can have any right to property.* 
He cannot he the legal owner of a piece of land, of a house, 
of a horse, of a cow, or of an article of husbandry. He oouM 
not be the proprietor of a patent for a valuable invention or 
improvement in machinery or agriculture, though the inven- 
tion were his own. He could not be the legal holder of the . 
copyright of a book, if he could write a book. He could 
have no legal right of property in the most valuable mine of 
silver or gold that he might discover. It would all be legally 
the property of his master.t The Roman law said : Servile 
caput nullum jus habet, ideo nee minui potest.^: ** In Rome, 
indeed, the slave could, by great diligence and economy, ae» 
quire a scanty property (peculium); but, strictly considered, all 
this, together with the slave himself, belonged to the masteft 
and might be retained by him at the period of manumission."f 
In this country, it is a settled principle that a slave can own 
no property. In examining the Mosaic institution, we found 

• Comp. Ch. I. 

\ Comp. G. W. Becker, on Roman Slavery, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
vol. iL pp. 572, 573. 
t Digesta, iv. 5, 8 % Beeksc 
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that the servant might become poeeessed of a considerabb 
amount of property which he could regafd as his own. We 
found that it was contemplated that he might be able to pur* 
chase his own freedom by the avails of his own ktbour, and 
that if he could do this at a &ir valuation, he had the right to 
do its. We found, also, that when he was released by the 
expimtion of the term of service as fixed by law, provision 
was made that he should be made comfortable. We found, 
also, that he might become the heir to his master, and might 
hope to share his property if he was faithful in his service. 

Far difilerent from the Hebrew laws are the legal arrange- 
ments in the United States. Here the slave himself is re- 
garded as property in the most iflxsolute sense, and of course 
all that he can earn bedomes the property of his master, as 
much as that earned by the horse does. • It is not even con- 
ceded that the slave may in any circumstances ever own pro- 
perty. It is expressly prohibited ; and a claim of property on 
liis part becomes a cfime^ and there are express and solemn 
acts of legislation to deprive him of any little articles of property 
which he may have acquired. The following enactments will 
put this beyond dispute. Thus, in South Carolina : *' It shall 
not be lawful for any slave to buy, sell, trade, &c., for any 
goods, &c., without a license from the owner, dbc., nor shall any 
slave be permitted to keep any boat, periauger, or canoe, or 
raise and breed for the benefit of such slave, any horses, mares, 
cattle, sheep, or hogs, under pain of fcMrfeiting all the goods, &>c.^ 
and all the boats, periaugers or canoes, horses, mares, cattle, 
sheep, or hogs. And it shall be lawful for any person what- 
ever, to seize and take away from any such slave, all such 
goods, &c., boats, &c., &c., and to deliver the same into the 
hands of any justice of the peace, nearest to the place where 
the seizure shall be made, and such justice shall take the oath 
of the person making such seizure, concerning the manner 
thereof; and if the said justice shall be satisfied that such 
seizure has been made according to law, he shall pronounce 
and declare the goods so seized to be forfeited, and order th^ 
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Mine to be sold at public oatciy, OBe hslf ci the moiieyA 
trising from such sale to go to the state, and the oth^r half to 
him or them that sue for the same.*'* The act of the legis- 
buure of Georgia is in nearly the same words.t And lest 
perchance the bencTt^nce of the master shoald sometimes 
permit the slare to hire himself to another for his own benefit, 
Georgia has imposed a penalty of thirty ddkrs ** fat erery 
weekly offence on the part of the master, unless the labour be 
done on his own premises."} So in Kentucky, with a shght 
modification.§ In Virginia, if the master shaU permit the 
slave to hire himself out, it is made lawful for any personf 
and the duty of the sheriff, to apprehend such slave, and the 
master shall be fined not l^s than ten dollars, and not mora 
than twenty.ll So in Missouri.^ In the year 1779, North 
Carolina enacted as follows: '*A11 horses, cattle, hc^, or 
sheep, that one month after passing this act shall belong to 
any slave, or be of any slave*s mark, in this state, shall be 
seized and sold by the county wardens, and by them appliedf 
the one half to the support of the poor of the county, and the 
other half to the informer."** So also substantially in Mary- 
land,tt and Mississippi. |j: In the Civil Code of Louisiana it ia 
ordained, ** ^U that a slave poiseaes belongi to his nnuterf 
he possesses nothing of his own, except his peculium, that 
is to say, the sum of money or movable estate which hU 
master chooses he should possess.*^ ^ So slaves are declared 
uniformly incapable of inheriting property. Thus in Louisi- 
ana, '* Slaves are incapable of inheriting or tnnsmitting pro- 
P«i^y*"llll Slaves cannot dispose of or receive by donation 
inter vivos or mortis causa, unless they have been previously 

* James' Digest, 385 b; Actof 1740. f Prince's Digest, 4&SL 

i Prince's Digest, 457. 

§ 2 Litt. and Swi. Digest, 1 159, 1 160. See Missisnppi Rev. Code,375; 
Laws of Tennessee, Oct 23, 1813, ch. 135; Stroud's Slave Laws, p. 47. 
I 1 Rev. Code, 374, 375. ^ 3 Missouri Laws, 743. 

** Haywood's Manual, 526. f\ ^ril Sessions, 1787, ch. .^ 

U Rev. Code, 374. §§ Art. 175. H Cfvil Code, axt 945. 
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and exfNPesaly enfranchised oonformably to law, or unleM they 
BM expressly enfnnchised by the act by which the donation 
ia made to them.* ^ The earnings of slaves, and the price of 
their service, belong to their owners, who have their action to 
recover the amonnt from those who have employed them.'*t 
So in the decisions of the court of South Carobna, ** Slaves 
cannot take prq^erty by descent or purchase ;'*t and in 
North Candina, «* Slaves cannot take by sale, or devise, <» 
descent.'*^ 

Tkese statutes and judicial decisions settle the question in 
regard to the legal right of the slave to hold any property 
whatever. All belongs to his master. If he earns any things 
it belongs to the master. If he is ever hired out, the wages 
belong to his master. If he should make a valuable improve* 
ment in the arts, the avails of it would be his master's. If hs 
should write a book, the copyright would be his master's. 
If he should find a mine of gold, or a purse, or if property 
should be given to him, it belongs to his master. Of coursOf 
the question about purchasing his own freedom is in every 
respect at the disposal of his master. He never could, in 
any umy, by gift or earning, become the owner of so much 
property as to be able to purchase his freedom without his 
consent, and ii he could, the question whether he could obtain 
it is still lodged solely with his master. As a matter (^/aetf 
the slave has ndt the means of purchasing his freedom. If hs 
has a little piece of ground for his own cultivation, and if he 
IS allowed to till it at night or on the Sabbath ; or if, as may 
be sometimes the case, the master may allow him half a day 
in the week to till it for himself, the utmost that he can 
usually earn is from twelve to twenty dollars a year ! and 
what hope has a man of being able to purchase his freedom 
by so small gains as these ? The sum of the matter is this : 



* Art 1462. t Louisiana Code of Practice, ait 108. 

^ 4 Deflianfliiire's Chancery Reports, 266. 
^ 1 Cttnenm and Norwood's Kq>orts, 353. 
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the akve himself is held as the property of his master^ as 
much as his horse is« and to ail that he earns his master has 
a legal title, as much as he has to the earnings of his hone. 
How different this from the mild Mosaic statutes ! Can it be 
believed that God ever meant tq sanction this enormous 
system of wrong t 

(4.) There is a very material contrast between the Mosaic 
institutions and those in our country in regard to the religious 
privileges allowed by law to slaves. In examining the Mosaic 
institutions in regard to servants, we found (a) that they were 
received into covenant with God, and as members of the 
family were recognised as in that covenant by the customary 
rites of religion. ' (6) They were guests at the national and 
family festirals. (c) They w^ere statedly instructed in the 
duties of morality and religion, (d) They might become 
proselytes and be admitted to the full privileges of religion, 
(e) In securing to them the Sabbath, and the Sabbatical yeaiv 
and the time for attending on the great festivals, there was 
ample time secured to them by law fyi the performance of all 
their religious duties. Between these arrangements and 
those existing in our own country, we shall now see there is 
the strongest possible contrast. In illustration of this we may 
remark, (1.) that the benefits of education are withheld from 
the slave. This is so well known that it is scarcely necessary 
to prove the existence of the fact. It is proper, however, to 
show that it is not the result of custom, or neglect on the part 
of the master, but that it is an essential part of the system, 
and is ordained by law. This is shown in a law of South 
Carolina, passed in the year 1740, and before quoted, 
(pp. 92, 93,) and in the law of Georgia, there referred to. 
In Virginia it is ordained, ^'That all meetings or assem- 
blages of slaves,, or free negroes or mulattoes mixing or 
associating with such slaves at any meeting-house, or any 
other place,^ &c., in the night, or at any school or schools 
for teaching them reading or tvritingt either in the day 
or night, under whatever pretext, shall be deemed and con- 
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sidered an uniawful a9»emblyy* So m South Carotina, m 
addition to the law of 1740, and in order to make the pro* 
kibition more efiectual, the law was re-enacted in 1890, Mrith 
power given to any (^cer, at pleasure, to disperse any such 
assemblage. The magistrates are ** required" to enter into 
such places where any ** slaves, free negroes^ mulattoes, and 
mestizoes are met together for the purpose of mental t/M/rtie- 
fum,** and to ** break the doors if resisted, and to disperse such 
slaves," dbc; and **the officers dispersing such unlawful 
asseml^ge may inflict such ' corporeal ptmiihment, not 
exceeding twenty laehet^ on euch eloves^ free negroes^ ^r., 

AS THBT MAT JUDGE NBCE88ART FOR DETERRING FROM TIIE 
LIKE UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLAGE IN FUTURE.*'t BcsideS tbeSO 

enactments of law, it should a!so be said, that the condition 
of the ftlave is such that he could find little or no time to learn 
to read and write, even if the prohibition were not positive. 
He is doomed to toil. ** Hard-worked and scantily fed, his 
bodily enei^es are exhausted; without an instructor and 
without books, he must of necessity remain for ever ignorant 
of the benefits of an education."} (2.) The means for moral 
and religious instruction are not granted to the slave, but, on 
the contrary, the efibrts of the charitable and humane to supply 
these wants are discountenanced by law. There is no arrange- 
ment made by law by which the slave shall be admitted to the 
privileges of public worship, though in some of the states it is 
enacted that he may receive and profess the Christian religion, 
and may be baptized, and the whole matter of public worship 
is left at the discretion of the master. The slave has no 
mean% of erecting a place of worship, nor could he be the 
owner of the house erected, or of the land on which it stood, 
or even of the most simple communion-service, or of the Bible 
or hymn-book which might be used. He has no means of 
supporting the gospel ; he has no Bible from which to give 



• 1 Bev. Code, 424, 425. f ^ BroTard^s Digest, 264, 265. 
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iaitnictioii to hb children, if he hmd the ability. Naj, it 4a 
well known that within a few yean there have been poeitifo 
piohibiuons in many of the slave states against teaching the 
tikwe to read the Bifie at all, and that this has been made m 
penal ofienoe. If skres hare any religious privileges, they- 
are not, in most of the states, secured by law, bat are at the- 
discretion of their masters, and in many of the states the 
dearest and most valuabie of all the rights and pririleges con* 
nected with religion are expressly prohibited to them. A 
reference to a very few of the enactments of the slave states 
on the subject, will show the condition of the servant in the* 
United Staites, in regard to the most valuable privilege of man 
-^hat of the free worship of Qod. The laws of Mississippi 
indeed ordain, that ** the master or overseer may, in writing, 
grant the slave permission to attend a place of religious wor* 
ship at which the minister may be white and regularly or- 
dained or licensed, or at least two discreet and respectable, 
white persons, appointed by some regular church or society,, 
shall attend.*'* In Maryland, permission is given by law 
that (he slave may be baptized, with this proviso, that such 
permission shall not be so construed that the slave, in virtue 
of his baptism, should be regarded as free. ^ No negro or 
negroes, by receiving* the holy sacrament of baptism, is there- 
by manumitted or set free, nor hath any right or title to 
freedom or manumission, more than he or they had before, 
any law, usage, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding."t 
In North Carolina, also, it is expressly enacted that a slave. 
tnay be baptized. '' Be it enacted, that it shall be, and it is 
hereby declared lawful, for any negro, or Indian 3lave, or any 
other slave or slaves whatever, to receive and prqfest the 
Christian religion, and be thereunto baptized." The same 
proviso is added here as in Maryland, that this shall not be 
construed as implying that the slave is thereby free4 lit 

• Rev. Code, 390. f Act oflTlS, ch. 44, § 93. 

t 2 Brevard's Digest, S29. 
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Lcmiaiaiuiy the law enacts tbat, ** It shall he the duty of every 
owner to procure for his nek slaves all kinds of temporal and 
gpirihull assistance, which their situation may require.'** 
In Loniaiana and Mississippi, the law makes provision that 
the slave shall not be required to labour on Sunday. The 
kw in Louisiana is, *^ If any person shall, on the Lord's day, 
commonly called Sunday, employ any slave in any work or 
labour, (work of absolute necessity, and the ordinary occasions 
of the family excepted,) every person so ofiending shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of ten shillings for every slave he, she, or 
they shall so cause to work or labour."! So in Mississippi, 
under a penalty of two dollars.^ These are all the arrange- 
ments, it is believed, in the slave states, for the religious in- 
sti:ciction and privileges of the slaves, made by law. That in 
many, or most of the states, the slaves are permitted to attend 
on public worship, occasionally at least, there can be no doubt ; 
and that not a few among them become Christians, it would 
be as improper to doubt. Nor can it be denied that there are 
not a few kind and pious masters, who sincerely desire the 
salvation of their slaves, and who are willing to grant to them 
all the fiicilities which the circumstances of the case may 
permit, to secure their salvation. But I speak of the enact- 
ments of the laws ; of the arrangements made by statute, and 
of the fair operation of the laws if they were executed ac- 
cording to the spirit of the enactments. In considering those 
laws, and in estimating the actual privileges of slaves in re- 
gard to religion, we are to bear in remembrance the following 
things: (1.) That in case the provisions of the few laws in 
favour of the slave are not complied with, the slave has almost 
no means of redress ; he can never prosecute a white man, 
or even bear witness against him. (2.) That power is given 
to magistrates and others to break in upon suspicious assem- 
bh^es of coloured persons, and in such a way that the slave 

• 1 Mutin's Digest, 610. f Prince's Digest, 455. 

4 Ker. Code, 317. ^ 
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woald have no power of redress if wrong were done to him. 
(8.) That all night-meetings are prohibited. (4.) That the hm 
ordains that the slare shall not be taught to read, and of coane 
the oral instruction which he can receive wilJ be of oompara- 
tlFely little benefit to him. (5.) That slaves can never have a 
church of their own, or a pastor of their own, and can nefsr 
leel that they are in any way a free congregation. (6.) That 
they are a mere appendage, in most circumstances, to a 
white congregation, with less advantageous seats and priri- 
leges. (7.) That in most slates it is made a penal offi^nce to 
teach them to read the Bible ; and (8.) that in regard to a 
preacher, they are altogether dependent on the will of their 
masters, who have the power of * presentation,^ and *the 
right of patronage,* in the most absolute and odious form in 
which it has ever existed on earth. Let all these things bo 
contrasted with the mild and equal laws of Moses in regaid 
to the religious privileges of servants, and it is not difficult to 
answer t^c question whether his institutions can be appealed 
to in support of slavery in the United States. 

(6.) Under the Mosaic statutes we found that there was no 
provision by which a slave could be sold, or transferred from 
one master to another. The effect of this, in modifying the 
system of slavery, was also fully considered. It is hardly 
necessary to attempt to prove that in this country directly the 
reverse is true. The slave is regarded as property, so far as 
the right of selling him is concerned, in the same sense that 
a horse or a mule is property. He may be sold, transmitted 
by will, or alienated in any way. He may be sold by private 
l»rgain, or at " public outcry ;" by auction at the pleasure of 
the master, or by the sheriff when seized for debt in connec- 
tion with horees, sheep, or oxen. He may be sold irrespective' 
of the question to what place he is to be driven, or what kind 
of labour he is to be employed in, or what may be the cha- 
racter of his new master. He may be sold irrespective of 
any question whether he is a husband, or father, or brother ; 
or any wishes which he may have to remain with those who 
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are dear to his heart. He may be sold regardless of his tears 
and sobs, as he is about to be separated from his wife and 
children (os ever. Indeed, in some of the slave states, no 
anoall part of the anticipated profits of the system result from 
the fact that the slave may be $oi(L The only restrictions 
aoade by law on the fact that slaves may be sold at pleasure, 
are, (1.) the ordinances of certain states, as Delaware, Mary- 
land, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, 
and Louisiana, (and now of Mississippi,) prohibiting, in a 
great deg^ree, the farther introduction of slaves ;* and a law 
in Louisiana, by which slaves are declared to be real estate 
there, and therefore ranked among immovable property. 
It IS also ordained in Louisiana, that ** If at a public sale of 
slaves, there happen to be some who are disabled through old 
age or otherwise, and who have children, such slaves shall 
Bot be sold but with his or her children whom he or she may 
think proper to go with ;*' and also, ** Every person is ex- 
fHPessly prohibited from selling separately from their mothers, 
children who shall not have attained the full age of ten years." 
Of course, it follows from this, that when children have at- 
tained the age of ten years they may be separated from their 
mothers at the pleasure of their masters. With these excep- 
tions, which do not materially affect the system of slavery, 
slaves may be sold like any other property. In fact, it is well 
Juiown that nothing is more common, and that the buying and 
selling of slaves constitutes a regular spe<;ies of merchandise 
at the South as much as the buying and selling of woollens, 
cottons, and silks ; of horses, sheep, and mules, in any part 
of the North. One can scarcely take up a paper printed even 
at the seat of the federal government, without finding nume- 
rous advertisements for the purchase of slaves ; and Wash- 
ington and Alexandria have long been known to be places 
where this inhuijkan traffic is carried on in as regular a busi* 
fUSS manner as any mercantile transaction is conducted in any 

* Stroud, p. 64. 
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put of the land. Such a traffic eoaU nerer bare existed k 
the Hebrew cooimonweaith. The whole spirit of its kw< 
and inttitetioos would hare revolted at it« and a mart for the 
purchase and sale of slares could not haTe been tolerated in 
any part of Palestine for a single hour. 

(6.) Under the Mosaic institutions we found an important 
arrangement for the redemption of the serrant, if he or his 
friends had the means of doing it, which the master was not 
at liberty to refuse. The law provided a way by which it 
could be done. If the senrant could himself earn enough to 
pay for his freedom, or if certain of his friends chose to inter- 
pose and purchase his liberty, the law made it obligatory on 
his master to release him. Lest, also, this prorision should 
be rendered a nullity by an exorbitant price fixed by the 
roaster, the law made an express arrangement that the price 
should be equitable. A just Taluation was to be made of the 
senrant in pro|x>rtion to the proximity of the year of jubilee, 
and the master was bound to accept that as the price of his 
release. 

Nothing like this, however, enters into American laws 
respecting slavery. There is no law compelling or requiring 
a master to sell a slave to himself or to a friend, any more than 
there is requiring him to sell his horse, his ox, or his hound. 
Wjien a husband and father is from any cause nmde free, 
there is no law by which he can compel his former master to 
release his own wife and children at any price, or for any 
consideration whatever. If he proposes to buy them, and the 
master is disposed to sell them to their own husband and 
father, the price is entirely at the discretion of the master. 
No matter, also, how cruel may be the treatment of the skve, 
and however much he may desire a different place of resi- 
dence, he has no power to obtain a change of masters. In 
Egypt and Arabia, if a slave is maltreated, he may appeal to 
the magistrate, and compel his master to sell him.* But 
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QOtliiiig of this nature exists in the United States. In Judea,, 
uoder tlie Mosaic laws, as we have seen, if a master in anj 
wmy tnutilated a slave ; if be merely deprived him of one of- 
his teeth, he had a right to liberty. In this coiratry, how- 
ever, neither by wrongs done to him or his family, nor by 
purchase by himself or his friends, can the slave claim his 
fieedom. The^e exists no provision by which, under any 
circumstances, he can claim it as a right .guarantied by law 
that his master shall set him up to be sold at * public out- 
cry,' or in any other way. Should he find a man who 
would be willing to purchase him at any price, however 
exorbitant, there would be no power to compel his master to 
dispose of him. In all the slaveholding states, it is believed* 
there is but a single law in which it is ever made obligatory 
on a master to part with his slave, and that law is of such a 
nature as to be practically void. It is found in the new Civil 
Code of the state of Louisiana. The law is in these words : 
^ No master shall be compelled to sell his slave, but in one. 
of two cases, to wit: first, where, being only co-proprietor 
of the slave, his co-proprietor demands the sale, in order to 
make partition of the property; second, where the master 
ihall be convicted of cruel treatment of the slave^ and the 
JUDGE SHALL DEEM IT FROFER to pronounce, beMei the 
penally established for such cases, that the slave shaU be 
sold at public auction, in order to place him out of the reach 
of the power which the master has abused.*^ — Art. 192. 
This law, however, must be in almost all cases a praptical nul- 
lity, for (1.) it is to be remembered that by a fundamental law 
of slavery, no slave or coloured free person can bear witness 
against a white man ; (2.) it is necessary that the master be 
* convicted' of cruelty — a thing so difficult *' that it can hardly 
be ranked among possibilities ;" (3.) it is, after all, optional 
with the judge whether he shall or shall not make the decree 
in favour of the slave. But if in any cases it should be carried 
into efiect, it furnishes no relief to the system of oppression, for 
(1.) the slave is not to be made free, as the servant under the 
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Jewifk tjBtem wis, when oppressed ; (2.) there is in tbis ass 
tlie sune new of degradation and debasement which pie f Js 
everywhere in the notion of slavery— that the skve may be 
mM^-'&cAd ** at auction"— -sold as property— sold as cattle are; 
and (8.) there is a possibility at least that the conditioo of 
the slare would be in nowise benefited by such a sale. Ifc 
would hare no security whateyer that he might not pass into 
the hands of a master quite as cruel as his former owner was. 

(7.) Slaves in the United States are to be restored to their 
masters, if they endeavour to escape. We found, among the 
fundamental principles of the Mosaic law, a provision that the 
slave was never to be restored if he attempted to do this. He 
was to find in the land of Judea an asylum. The whole 
power and authority of the commonwealth were pledged for 
his protection. Jt would never be lawful, even by treaty, to 
make an arrangement by which he could be restored. No 
judge had the right to return him, and if an attempt was 
mado by his former master to rescue him, it was contemplated 
thnt the whole power of the Hebrew magistracy would be 
asserted to secure his freedom. A practical invitation, there- 
fore, was given to the oppressed of all lands, to seek the 
enjoyment of freedom within the limits of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. In examining the Mosaic institutions, I showed 
what must have been the practical bearing of this funda- 
mental law in regard to slavery there, and what would be its 
practical operation in our own land. 

The law in our country on this subject is positive, and is 
one of the very few provisions for the perpetuity of slavery 
which it was thought important to incorporate into the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is probably the only thing 
in the federal Constitution which comes in direct and open 
conflict with any law of the Bible, or where a conscientious 
man holding office would have any doubt about his duty in 
obeying the Constitution of his country. Here, however, the 
provision is directly at variance with the law of Qod, and is 
designed to prevent the very thing which was sought as a 
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g^ood hf the Mosaic legisktkm — to furnish mn iDdacement to 
Ibe oppressed to secare their freedom. The proTision of the 
OoDstitaiiaii of the United States on this subject is in the fd- 
lowing words : ^ No person held to service or labour in one 
atatet under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shalK in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, he discharged 
firom such senrice or labour, but shall be delivered up oa 
claim of the party to whom such service or labour may be 
due.*'«— Art. iv. sect. ii. 8. That slaves are here included, 
there can be no reasonable doubt, and so the article has always 
been understood ; but two things are quite remarkable on the 
fiuse of the article. One is, that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion carefully, here as elsewhere, avoided the use of the word 
slave; and the other is, that they as carefully avoided the 
recognition of property in the slave. They speak of the indi* 
▼idual referred to as a * person,* not as being a chattel or thing; 

* held to service or labour,' not as property. And they say 
that the * person' so held ' shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labour may be due,' not 
that th^ person so heldv shall be delivered up to him who 

* o«ms' him, or who claims him as ^property.* 

Upon the authority, however, of this provision of the Con- 
stitution, an act of Congress has been passed, dated February 
1% 179d, which is the source of bitter anguish to its victims, 
and which, in all its details, is directly in conflict with the 
divine law. The law is in these words : '* When a person 
held to labour in any of the United States, or in either of the 
territories on the north-west or the south of the river Ohio, 
under the laws thereof, shall escape into any other of the said 
states on territories, the person to whom such labour or service 
may be due, his agent or attorney, is hereby empowered to 
seize or arrest such fugitive from kibour, and to take him or 
her before any judge of the circuit or district courts of the 
United States, residing or being within the state, or before 
any magistrate of a county, city, or town corporate, wherein 
such seizure or arrest shaU be made ; and upon proof to th«| 
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•iitisfaction of saeh jadge or magistimte, either by onl te■l^ 
mony or affidairit taken before and certified by a magistiale 
of any such state or territory, that the person so seised or 
arrested doth, under the kws of the state or territoiy firaa 
which he or she fled, owe service or laboar to the peisoa 
claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of such jodge or 
magistrate to give a certificate thereof to such claimant, his 
agent or attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for 
remoTing the said fugitive from labour to the state or terri* 
tory from which he or she fled.*'* Under this provision of 
the Constitution, and this law of Congress, eicape from slavery 
within the limits of the United States, or any of the terriUmes 
of the United States, is hopeless. The arrangement is de- 
signed to secure this species of * property,' and to render 
freedom for the slave impossible. It is contemplated that 
every magistrate in the land shall be ready to lend his support 
to the institution ; shall be an ally of the slaveholder of the 
South in perpetuating the system, and shall grive the satto> 
tion of his name and authority to the enforcement of a law 
which is directly at variance with the law of Gvod. The law 
of God ordains that every man who can secure his freedom 
by escape from bondage, has a right to it, and should be pro- 
tected in that right ; the Constitution and laws of the United 
States suppose that he has no such right, and that all the 
authority of the civil arm is to be employed in rivetting upon 
him again the fetters of bondage. It would be impossible to 
conceive of laws more directly repugnant to each other, than, 
in this case, are tlie law of God and the law of this Christian 
land. 

(8.) There is no provision made in this land for gene* 
ral emancipation. We found, in the examination of the 
Jewish law, that it was a fundamental provision there that 
every Hebrew servant was to be set at liberty at the close of 
the sixth year, and that there was to be a general proclami^ 

* IngeonU's Abridgmeiit, SlOi 
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tkm of freedom throng^unit the kmd in tlie 3rear of jul»lee« 
The pmctical operation of this, it was shown, would be to 
abolish slaTery ahogether, for it was seen that the system 
could not be perpetuated under such an arrangement. 

It is not necessary to attempt to show that there is no such 
general arrangement in this country for freedom. It has 
nefver been contemplated, for it must be seen at once that it 
would be the destruction of the S3r8tem. Let the Mosaic laws 
be applied to slavery in this land, just as they are found in 
the Pentateuch, and in half a century slavery in the United 
States would be at an end. In order, however, to see more 
elearly that the Mosaic statutes cannot be adduced in support 
of slavery in the United States, it may not be improper to 
refer to a few of the laws directly opposed to those sta- 
tutes, or which are designed to perpetuate slavery, and to 
Invent the possibility of emancipation. In Georgia, the 
mitempt to free a slave, by any other mode than by an applica^ 
tion to the legislature, is visited with severe penahies, as will 
appear by the following act : *< If any person or persons shall, 
i^r the passing of this act, (1801,) set free any slave or 
slaves, in any other manner and form than the one prescribed 
herein,'* (i. e. by special legislative act,) ^ he shall forfeit fcnr 
every such offence two hundred dollars, to be recovered by 
action of debt or indictment^ the one half to be applied to the 
use of the county in which the offence may have been com- 
mitted, the oth^r half to the use of the informer, and the said 
slave or slaves so manumitted and set free, shall he still to aU 
intents and purposes as much in a state of slavery as before 
they were manumitted and seifree by the party or parties so 
offending.*** Yet, as if this enactment were not sufficiently 
strong to perpetuate slavery, and to prevent the possibility 
of freedom to the slave, Greoi^a, by an act of the year 1818, 
added the following statute to her code : ** All and every will 
and testament, deed, whether by way of trust or otherwise, 

■■ mi ll ■ ■ I 
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comnct, ar •greementy or stipnlitioii, or other inatmnieiit is 
writing or by puoi« made end executed for the p i u rpoee of 
«0ectiiigy or endeaToaring to eSecU the manumiasioii of any 
aJave or akTea, either directly, by oonfening or attemptiiig to 
confer freedom on toch slaTe or skrea, or indirectly or 
Tirtually, by allowing and aecuring, or attempting to allow 
and aecore to such slave or alaTos the right or privilege of 
working for his, her, or themaehrea, free from the control of 
the master or owner of such slave or slaves, or of enjoying 
the profits of his, her, or their labour and sEiU, shall be, and 
the 9ame are herdnf declared utterly null and vaid^ and the 
person or persons so making, ^c, any such deed, dx^, and 
all and every, person or persons concerned in giving or 
attempting to give efiect thereto, whether by accepting the 
trust thereby created, or attempted to be created, or in any 
other way or manner whatsoever, shall be severally liable to 
a penalty, not exceeding one thousand dollars, to be recoversdt 
ibc^and each and every skme or slaves in whose behalf such 
will or testamentf 4*c., shall have been made, shall beUabU 
to be arrested by warrant under the hand and seal of any 
magisiraie of this state^ and being thereof convictedf shall 
be Hable to be sold as a slave or slaves by public outcry"* 
A similar law exists in North Carolina. By an act of the 
General Assembly of that state, passed in 1777, it is ordained, 
<« That no negro or mulatto slave shall hereafter be set free 
except for meritorious services, to be adjudged of and allowed 
by the county court, and license first had and obtained there- 
upon ; and when any slave is or shall be set free by his or her 
master or owner otherwise than is herein directed, it shall 
and may be lawful for any freeholder in this state to appre* 
hend and take up such slave, and deliver him or her to the 
sheriff ai the county, who, upon receiving such slave, shidl 
give such freeholder a receipt for the same, and the sheriff 
shall commit all such slaves to the jail of the. county, there to 
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zemain until the next court to be lield for that county, and the 
court of the county shall order such confined slaves to be sold* 
ducing the tenn» to the highest bidder."* In Mississippi, it 
is enacted that the emancipati(m of a slave must be by an in- 
strument of writing, a last will or deed, under a seal attested 
by at least two credible witnesses, or acknowledged in the 
court of the county or corporation where the emancipator re* 
sides; proofL satisfactory to the General Assembly must be 
adduced that the slave has done some meritorious act for the 
benefit of his master, or rendered some distinguished service 
to th# state, all which circumstances axe but prerequisites* 
and are of no efficacy until a special act of the Assembly sanc- 
tions the emancipation,t 

It cannot be denied that there are greater facilities fo^r 
emancipation in Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Delaware, and perhaps in some of the other slaveholding 
states, but it is not necessary to specify the provisions parti- 
cularly. In Kentucky, it may be done by a proper record in 
the county court of the will of the master or owner to emanci- 
pate his slaves, ** savings however, the rights of creditora.^^i 

In reference, however, to the subject of emancipation in the 
United States, as contrasted with the Mosaic provisions, it may 
be remarked in general, (1.) That there is no provision or law 
for a general emancipation of all slaves as there was among 
the Hebrews. (2.) That in some of the states it is entirely 
prohibited to the owner to emancipate his own slaves, and it 
can take place only by a special act of the legislature* 
(3.) That in aome of the states it can never occur unless the 
emancipated slave shaU be removed from the limits of the 
state. (4.) That in all cases where it may be done, it depends 
on the will of the master, and there is no provision of law to 
eompel him to do it ; and (5.) That all the considerations of 
interest, and custom, and law, and all the circumstantial pro» 

• Haywood's Maaual, 525. f MisBunippi Rev. Code, 385, 386. 
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of law in order to secure emancipatioii in any 
the necessity of witnesses, and in many oases of legisktivs 
enactments— go to prerent emancipation at alL To this may 
be added ail the serere enactments in the slare states against 
foreign interference to persuade the masters to emandpote 
their slaves ; all the obstructions thrown in the way of making 
an appeal to the masters through the mails ; all the ezdte- 
ments against those who are suspected of being abolitionists ; 
all the operations of Lynch law ; all the public denunciations 
against foreign interference in the case ; aU the appointments 
of committees of vigilance, and all the precautions agaiAt the 
possible escape of those held as slaves. ^U the arrangements 
of law which are made in the slave states, are designed to per- 
petuate slavery, not to bring it to an end ; all those in the 
Mosaic statutes were intended to modify the system, and ulti- 
mately to abolish it. Under the Mosaic system, slavery 
could 5«, and would 6e, by the regular operation of the 
laws, abolished. Here, there is no tendency in the laws to 
its abolition, but under any existing or prospective arrange- 
ment, it would continue for ever. 

I have thus gone over, at considerable length, the laws of 
Moses in regard to servitude, and have placed those laws in 
contrast with those which exist in our own land. On this part of 
my subject, therefore, it only remains to ask, what sanction the 
Mosaic laws gi^e to servitude as it exists in the United States ? 
Scarcely any two systems could possibly be more directly in 
contrast, and how can it then be inferred that the Mosaic en- 
actments are either proofs that Moses regarded slavery as 
desirable in order to promote the best interests of society, or 
that his institutions give a sanction to it as it exists in the 
United States ? The sanction of Moses could be adduced 
only in favour of the system which ht established, and not in 
favour of one which has scarcely a feature in common with 
his. The operation of his laws was to modify a system which 
he found in existence, and which could not at once be extir- 
pated ; to soften all its hard features ; to bring it as far as 
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possible into oonfonnitjr with the privileges of freedom^ and 
as 80c» as practicable to abolish it ahogether. The ope- 
ndon of the system here is to rivet the fetteis of the skve ; 
to deny to him all the privileges and rights of an intellectual 
and a moral being, and to perpetuate the system for ever. The 
application of the laws of Moses to this country would make 
servitude at once a mild and getitle institution, and would 
abolish it wholly in half a century ; the regular operation of 
the laws now existing here would perpetuate it for ever. 
Here are no laws designed to modify and meliorate the sys- 
tem; there me none which contemplate emancipation. Of 
afl the abuses ever applied to the Scriptures, the most intoi- 
emble and monstrous are those which pemtert them to the 
support of American slavery. Sad is it, that the mild and 
benignant enactments of the Hebrew legislator should ever 
be appealed to, to sanction the wrongs and outrages of the 
poor African in '^this land of freedom (" sad, that the ministers 
of religion should ever prostitute their high ^office to give 
countenance to such a system, by maintaining or even cofi' 
ceding for a moment that the Mosaic- laws sanction the op* 
pressions and wrongs existing in the United States. ** / 
Irsm6le," said Jefferson, ^when I remember that Ood is 
justy for God has no attributes which can take part with us 
in relation to this matter." 

In regard to the laws existing in the United States respect- 
ing slavery, as contrasted with those of the Mosaic institutions, 
there aie a few additional remarks which it seems proper to 
make in this place. 

(1.) I have not copied them with any intention of exciting 
odium against slaveholders, or of holding the framers of those 
laws up to reproach. It would have been desirable to have 
avoided all reference to them if possible, and to have suffered 
them to remain scattered as they are through the law books 
of many states, and intermingled with other laws, so that tbey 
should not be presented under the disadvantage of being 
placed side by side. But it seemed indispensaUe that in 
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eomparing the system of servitade under the Mosaic insti- 
tutions with that in the United States, with reference to the 
question whether the one sanctions the other, to compare the 
law» in the two institutions. I hare endeavoured to do jostice 
to the Mosaic institutions in this respect hy bringing together 
€dl the kws which he enacted, and, though I hare not copied 
all the kws of the slaveholding states on the subject, yet it 
seemed to be but a mere act of justice that the principal 
enactments should be referred to. 

(2.) It may be admitted that these laws in the Southern 
states are not always enforced, and that in some .respects 
many of them become in fact a dead letter. I am happy in 
the belief that it is so ; and I admit that it is not a fair way 
of judging of the system to suppose that these laws are 
always rigidly enforced. There is no doubt that in many 
places almost none of them are.* Uniform testimony goes to 
show that in not a few places slares appear to be contented, 
cheerful, and happy ; that many roasters are kind and truly 
pious ; that on many plantations great pains are taken to teach 
the slave to read the Bible, and to instruct him in the princi- 
ples of religion ; that not a few slaves give evidence that they 
are true Christians ; and that multitudes of them, in such 
circumstances, may pass their whole lives and never feel the 
weight of the terrific enactments which hang over them, or 
even know of their actual existence. It is not always fair, 
I admit, to judge of the actual condition of a people by what 
we find in a statute book. Laws become obsolete. Customs 
and habits change. The severe enactment dies away without 
a formal repeal. There is no necessity, under the advancing 
state of society, to put it in execution, and it is forgotten. There 
can be no doubt that it would be possible to make quite a formi- 
dable representation of the state of things in England by merely 
copying the unrepealed laws in the statute book, and that by 

m > ■ ■ I ' 

* Compare on this point Dr. Fuller on Slavery, Letters to Dr. Wayland, 
pp. 169, 160, ^ . 
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SQch a process an idea might be conyeyed of the state of 
society there to which there is nothing corresponding in fact. 
The laws have become obsolete, though they are not repealed ; 
and a true judgment of the state of society there is to be 
finrmed, not by an abstract study of the law books in a distant 
land, but by a close observation c^ the actual workings of 
society. I have no doubt that injustice is often done to the 
southern states of this Union by just this process— as beyond 
all question injustice is done by collecting all the advertise- 
ments of runaway slaves ; and all the notices of their marks 
and brands ; and all the accounts of isolated acts of cruelty and 
severity ; and all the instances of the whipping, the imprison- 
ment, and the shooting down of slaves, and by publishing 
them as if that were a fair representation of the ordinary 
operations of ** slavery as it is." Every one of those indivi- 
dualinstances may have occurred — perhaps hundreds of miles 
apart — ^but to collect them in a volume does no more justice 
to society there than would be done by collecting all the cases 
of rape, and riot, and burglary, and murder, and arson from 
the records of the courts at the North, and publishing them in 
a volume in order to give to a stranger a just representation 
of society here. I should be sorry, therefore, if by copying 
the laws of the Southern states as contrasted with those of 
Moses, I should do any thing to extend or perpetuate this 
injustice, or lead any to suppose that these laws are always 
executed, or that the state of society is to be inferred from the 
supposition that they are always executed, and that there is in 
hci nothing at the South of which these laws may not be 
regarded as the fair exponent. 

(3.) It should be said, however, that while those laws exist 
unrepealed, they may be put into execution, and that the slave 
under them is liable to suffer all the oppression and wrong 
which they appear to justify. It is no unc(»nmon thing for a 
man to be made to suffer under the operation of an obsolete 
statute o[ which he had no knowledge, and the remembrance 
of which is revived for the very purpose of doing him in- 
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joK^' te« Whether these laws at the Soath shall or shaH ml 
be execated in their severity, depends on the state of the pub- 
lic mind, on the passions that may prevail in any community, 
and on the will and caprice of particular masters. This is a 
point over which the slave has no control, and in which the 
benevolent who might wish a better state of things, and might 
shudder at the wrong done, have no power. Any or all of 
these grievous wrongs may be perpe t rated by a cruel master, 
and be will be sustained by the sanction of the laws ; and in 
order to a ftur judgment respecting a community, we are lo 
take into the account not only what u done, but what may b$ 
done under the sanction of law. 

(4.) These kws are a fair expression of the nature of the 
system of slavery in its essential character. They are what 
the system has produced. They have grown out of it, as 
being supposed to be necessary to the beet working of the 
system, and to its perpetuity. They are the result of long 
and careful legislation, in a country that boasts of being the 
most enlightened in the world. They are in most instances 
the result of experience, and are what has been found by 
experience to be necessary to the perfection of the system. 
They are what the lawgivers at the South have supposed to 
be requisite in order that the institution may be perpetuated 
in this country, and are an exponent of what the master deems 
to be necessary in order that his right to this species of * pro- 
perty' may be best secured. For iUustration, it would be 
fair to refer to the laws of Pennsylvania respecting the right 
of the owners of various kinds of property, and the ways by 
which they may secure themselves from wrong, as a proof 
of what has been found necessary in that commonwealth to 
promote in the best manner the security of society. Those 
laws are the results of long experience in'the case, just as the 
laws of the Bouth are the results of long experience of the 
best methods of perpetuating slavery. They may be referred 
to, therefore, as the fair exponent of the nature of the system. 

(5.) Those laws ark necessary to the system. They are 



the shield which protects it. They conld not he repet' d 
with safety. The system of slave laws as such could not loe 
safely modified. The repeal of any of those enactmentSy 
harsh and seyere as they seem to he, would he doing so 
much to endanger the system. To ahoUsh them, and to 
introduce the great features of the Mosaic code, would ha 
to peril the system at once. No essential modification ^ of 
those laws fc»r the hetier has been made in all the legislatioa 
on the subject, and the question is never agitated at the South 
whether the ** negro cede" could be meliorated consistently 
with the perpetuity of slavery. No proposition could \m 
entertained suggesting that the laws should be so modified- 
that the slave should be taught to read; tbat he should 
be allowed entire freedom to worship Grod ; that he should 
be permitted to testify against a white man ; that he should 
he considered as the owner of property ; that the marriage 
contract should be inviolate; that he should be allowed to 
control his children, or that, if he escaped, he should not be 
returned by force to his master. Any relaxation of the system 
at ail, bordering on such modifications, would be repelled as 
tending to abolition, and the nearer such modifications should 
come to the Mosaic statutes, the more would that danger be 
felt. It is not unfair, therefore, to refer to these laws as illus- 
trating the working of the system of American slavery, or as 
showing WHAT it is. 

(6.) If the system of slavery, as it exists in this country, is 
right, or if slavery itself is right in any proper sense of the 
term, then these laws growing out of the system, and neces- 
sary to its continuance, are also right. If the master possess 
the right which is claimed over a slave — a right to oblige him 
to labour for his benefit without his consent ; a right to his 
time and to the avails of his labour and skill ; a right to dis- 
pose of that time and skill, and to sell the slave himself, then 
he ** enjoys also a right to use all the means necessary both to 
enforce it and to render it permanent. He has a right to 
protect himself against every thing that would interfere with the 
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ezeiciM of this right. If the intellectml and molal culdrif 
tion of the skre would interfere with the maetei's power to 
enforce this right, he hat the right to arrest this cukiratioa at 
way point he chooses, or to aboliah it ahogether. K the rig^ 
exist, therefore, no exception can be taken to the sternest 
kws which have ever been enacted in any of the Southern 
states, even though they prohibit, under the aoTeiest penal- 
ties, the education of negroes, and forbid them to assemble for 
the worship of Qod, except under the strictest surveillance."* 
To these views of I>r. Wayland, no exception, it seems to me^ 
can be taken, and if they are correct, then it is clear that it is 
proper to place the existing laws in the slave states in coBtrast 
with those of Moses, as illustrating the question whether 
American slavery has the sanction oi the Bible* 

• Dr. Wayland's Lettm to Dr. Fuller, p. 28. 
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CHAPTER VI.' 

BAnw Servikuk in ike time cf the PrepkeU. 

In the previous chapters, I have gone into an extended 
examination of the subject of slavery or servitude as it ex- 
isted among the Hebrew patriarchs, and under the Mosaic 
iMrrangements. The general conclusion which has been 
reached in this investigation is, that while slavery existed in 
the patriarchal times, and while the laws of Moses contem- 
plated the possibility of its existence, just as they did of 
polygamy and divorce, yet that, so far as the Mosaic code 
tolerated it, it was comparatively a mild system, and one 
which it was the tendency of his institutions ultimately to 
abolish. He found it in existence, and could abolish it 
only by mild, but determined legislation. He made servi- 
tude under his code a difierent thing from what it was in 
surrounding nations. He made it a desirable thing for a 
slave elsewhere to place himself under his laws. He pro- 
tected him there, and made it certain that, when once under 
the jurisdiction of his laws, he could never be returned 
again to his fonner master. He elevated the slave to 
many of the rights of a man; regarded him as a man, a 
moral agent, a religious being; gave him an opportunity 
of acquiring the knowledge of the true religion ; allowed 
him time for the improvement of his mind, and for the acqui- 
sition of property ; fitted him to be a freeman, and made 
arrangements which were incorporated in the very constitu- 
tion oi the commonwealth, that at certain periods, not £Eir dis- 
tant from each other, the whole land should be free fromi 
every vestige of slavery. The Mosaic institutions were thus 
evidently opposed to the systeiHi and contemplated its ultimate 
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entire abolition, in strong contrast, as we have seen, with the 
institutions of our own country, which contemplate its un- 
mitigated perpetuity. 

.A very important question presents itself in regard to the 
working of the Mosaic system, and on this inquiry I now 
enter. The inquiry extends from the period of the close of 
the Mosaic code, or the death of Moees, to the winding up of 
the Hebrew institutions— the coming of the Messiah. So far 
as this subject is concerned, this may be regarded as one 
period — ^whether under the judges or the kings ; whether the 
nation was itself free, or whether it was in bondage. The 
inquiry is, what was the operation of the Mosaic laws respect- 
ing servitude? Was it regarded as consistent with the 
•spirit of those laws ? Was the Hebrew nation a nation of 
slaveholders ? If slavery existed at any time, what was its 
character? Did the prophets approve and commend it! 
And was it a fact that under the operation of that ' system, 
the Saviour found slavery prevalent at the time of his -ap- 
pearing ? 

There is some difficulty in arriving at exact views on this 
point, arising from the indefinite meaning of the word servant, 
and the words relating to servitude, in the Scriptures. That 
there were servants in the times of the prophets, and through 
the entire period now under consideration, no one can doubt. 
Any one by opening a Hebrew, a Greek, or an English Con- 
cordance, will find that the words "^^^ eb^dh^-^oojn dotdos — 
and servant, occur almost numberless times, though they 
are used in a great variety of senses. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to bear in mind that the use of these words does not 
demonstrate that slavery existed in any proper form. The 
inquiry is not into the use of the word, but into the thing, 
and in order to this it is necessary to keep in constant re- 
membrance what slavery is. The meaning of the word ren- 
dered servant in the Old Testament has been the subject of 
previous * examination, (Chapter III.) and the results of this 
examination should be borne in mind in the inquiry on which 
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we now enter. The result of the exaimnation, in substance, 
waSf that the words used to denote servitude in the Scriptures, 
do not necessarily denote slavery in the proper sense of the 
taniy or in the sense now under inquiry, &nd that the mere 
vse of those terms determines nothing in the issue before us. 
It neither proves that slavery existed then, nor that it is lawful, 
tny more than the word servant in England, or in the states 
north of Mason's and Dixon's line, proves that slavery exists 
tbere, or is regarded as right. We are to remember what 
constitutes the thing j (See Chap. II.) and to inquire whether 
^lere is evidence that that existed, and how it was regarded 
in the period under consideration. 

If the view which has been taken of the Mosaic law be 
correct, we shall expect to find in the Hebrew commonwealth, 
that, if slavery existed at all, it was in a mild form. We 
aball expect to find that the Hebrews did not engage in the 
•lave-trade or traffic. We shall expect to find that all cruelty 
yiaa rebuked, and that the slave gradually rose in the public 
estimation, and was elevated nearer to the condition of a free- 
man. We shall expect to find that the institution gradually 
disappeared ; that it was regarded as so contrary to the whole 
qpirit of the Mosaic laws, that it finally ceased to be known in 
the nation. These are the fair and reasonable expectations 
which we should form from the examination of the subject 
which we have gone over; and if this should be found not 
to be the result, it would do much to make us doubt the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions to which we have come respecting 
the nature of the Mosaic arrangements. The inquiry now is, 
what were the &cts in the case as developed in their history ? 
This inquiry will embrace the following points : — ^The treat- 
ment of the native inhabitants of the land of Canaan ; the 
foreign traffic of the nation, and the question whether dealing 
in slaves constituted a part of that traffic ; how it was re- 
garded and treated by' the prophets ; and whether slavery 
oontinued to exist among the Hebrew people, or was finally 
abolished* 

18 
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I. The inquiry in regard to the conditioa of the mftiTe 
inhalntants of the kmd of. Falestine. I hegin with thii, 
hecaose there is allusion to them in the sacred writings is 
such a way as to illustrate this subject ; and because, if the 
Mosaic institutions had contemplated skvery as a desimUe 
thing, and as a permanent arrangement, nothing would have 
heen more natural than that whole people should hare been 
reduced to permanent servitude. 

To such a course there were strong inducements. They 
might be regarded as captives taken in war, and it was the 
ancient law that such captives were regarded as slaves. 
They were an abandoned race — a race devoted to destruc- 
tion. None of them were regarded as the proper objects of 
mercy ; none were to be considered as entitled to any privi- 
leges of citizenship, nor were they to become citizens of the 
Hebrew republic. Ex. xxxiv. 11 — 13; Numb, xxxiii. 51— 
66 ; Dent. vii. 1 — 5. Yet, if their institutions contemplated 
slavery, and it was designed that slavery should enter into 
the permanent arrangements of the commonwealth, what 
would have been more natural than to have doomed that 
race to servitude ? Where could any class of men have been 
found more fitted for it, or against whose subjugation to hope- 
less bondage fewer objections could have been raised ? In 
the view of the law of God, as promulgated by Moses, they 
had forfeited all claim to life or mercy. They might justly 
be driven from their land, or devoted to destruction. Yet it 
would seem to be a milder and more compassionate treat- 
ment to make them slaves ; to permit them to live, and to 
give them the opportunity of becoming ultimately incorpo- 
rated among the Hebrew people. This thought would cer- 
tainly occur to the Hebrews themselves, if they had sup- 
posed that slavery was to be a part of their political arrange- 
ments ; and if God had designed that it should enter into that 
system permanently, it is inconceivable why he did not at 
once point them to that people as a race that would supply 
them with all the slaves that they needed. 
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Nothings, moreover, would hetve been more natural than 
this course, if they had recalled one of the ancient predictions 
lespecting a portion of this people-— the malediction of Noah. 
Gen. ix. 25. << Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servantn 
dball he be unto his brethren." Thi^ passage, by a singular 
perverseness of interpretation, and a singular perseverance in 
that perverseness notwithstanding the .plainest rules of 
exegesis, is oAen employed to justify the reduction of the 
Sfrican to slavery, because Ham, the father of Canaan, 
peopled Africa. Nothing can be clearer, hor^'^ever, than that 
if a Hebrew had ever thought of -employing this passage to 
justify slavery, it would not have been applied by him to the 
African^ but to the Canaanite, It was Canaan and not Ham 
that was specified ; and whatever there was in the passage, 
whether of prophecy or malediction, that could be interpreted 
in &vour of the right of subjecting any one to servitude, a 
Hebrew would have applied it only to the Canaanite. The 
plea would have been plausible, that by an ancient prediction 
it was foretold that the Canaanite should be a slave ; that the 
curse of the patriarch Noah, specifying Canaan by name, 
would make such subjection proper; and that it was in 
accordance with this ancient prediction that arrangements 
were now made by which he should be reduced to bondage. 
A far more plausible argument could have been derived from 
^ this applicaticMi of the passage in favour of fastening the chains 
of servitude on the Canaanite, than has ever been urged in 
modem times from it in favour of the subjection of the African 
to bondage. 

Yet this appb'cation of the prophecy, so far as we know, 
was never made, nor did these plausible considerati(»is in 
&vour of subjecting the inhabitants of Palestine to slavery, 
ever occur to the mind of the Hebrew conquerors. No 
arrangements were made to l^dnap them ; no permission was 
given by Moses or Joshua to the victors to hold those taken in 
arms as slaves ; nor was a slave-mart opened in which the 
captives were exposed to sale. There is not the slightest 
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acrraota ~^ :Dtf ii c ui g ^^ . I xtasr tc ae cnr of the Gibeooitei* 
JoMU :x. Tbey guk 32 .nmuK wxx lae n fm w miliun thit 
UfeB^ aaa 'xavifiltia a ^reu ii^iCiiKe. lai m sock niaieiit as Id 
mf f ^t u r m- ii '.oeT tad. cxmts ±raii anr. TVej ataied to liim 
WML uiD '^Mleia^ uuK '.oey baHi aewd oc ai^ that kad been dooo 
by ciie Ui;bfews in vat-ir conqaesa. ani tbey came to enter 
inio a Itsague of p«ace. The accjice incmdcdt and tbo 
roquetft waa gnuiciMi*. and a aoiema aiit[ft «na entered iirt# 
biiw«ea them and ihe leaders ac tbe Jewiik boaL Soon tbo 
deceptioa waa found out, (Ter. Mk.) and k became m amooli 
quififtion wbac course was to be pimaed in legard to tben* 
The command co destroy all the inbabiciaisi of tbe Jand was 
poMiive ; the fact of fnuid in this case was vndoabled; and 
ytft a solemn league had been made %-itk them, and tbe fidtb 
oi* the nation pledged that they should be spared. The matter 
was compromised* and the honour of tbe nation aecniedi 
since by the compact they were regarded as ^bondmen;* 
(literally ''serviiude "^2^ shall not be cut odf torn yea;' sea 
the margin;] and they were made "^hewers of wood and 
dnwers of water" * for the house of God.' They were em* 
ployed in the service of the ^ congregation and of tbe ahai^'* 
(▼er. 27,} and were continued in this menial occnpaticn. 
Yet there is no eTidence that they were reduced to slooery^ 
properly so called. They were not held as prc^rty. Tb^ 
were not bought and sold, nor does it appear that the oUiga* 
ti<m to servitude descended to their children. Tbey were 
held in subjection, and were employed to peifoim the mora 
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laborious duties connected with the public services of the 
asnctuary. Undoubtedly they were regarded as menials, and 
were probably subjected to much indignity and contempt, but 
the essential features of slavery were wanting in their case. 
They had voltmtarily put themselves in this position. They 
obtained what they asked, and though it was a laborious and 
debased condition, yet they preferred it -to death. No argu- 
ment can be derived from this in fevour of the supposition 
that the Hebrews designed to perpetuate the institution of 
Slavery. 

The other occurrence referred to in their history, which 
may illustrate the subject, is one that took place in' the time 
of SolomcHi. Upon the remnant of that people in the land* 
who it would seem up to this time had been free, Solomon is 
said to have ' levied a tribute of bond-service' in building the 
temple. *« And all the people that were left of the Amorites; 
Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, which were not 
of the children of Israel, their children that were left after 
them in the l&md, whom the children of Israel also were not 
able utteriy to destroy, upon these did Solomon levy a tribute 
of bond-service (W-O?) unto this day." 1 Kings ix. 20, 21. 
An express distinction was made between them and the chil- 
dren of Israel. '* But of the children of Israel did Solomon 
make no bondmen, p^lJO but they were men of war, and his 
servants," (that is, in a higher sense than the others,) ** and 
his princes, and his captains, and rulers of his chariots, and 
his horsemen." — Ver. 22. Yet there is no evidence that the 
descendants of the Amorites, &c., were regarded as slaves. 
They were pressed into a temporary service for the purpose 
of procuring the materials of- building the temple, and were 
doubtless dismissed as soon as the temple was completed. 
There is no evidence that they were held as property, or that 
they were in any case sold, or that they were held in perpetual 
servitude of any kind. The phrase " unto this day," ver 21, 
proves only that they were held until that part of the book of 
Kings was composed. 
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Two weamgkB^hawtiwerftxmj be made in viewof thii knu- 
•ction. Fint» that until this time they wen not legaided 
as slaree* or as sennants of any kind. The * bond-aervioe' wai 
then hud upon them. They were before freemen, and wero 
DOW pressed into the service for a ten^xxrary purpose. 
Second, sfaiTery was not common at that time, or at least 
Solomon had not slayes of his own. If that had been the 
case, we should have heard something of it on an occasion 
Hke this, and his slares would have been required to perfomi 
this laborious service. The fact that Solomon was obliged -to 
lay this burden on a people heretofore free, demonstrates that 
there was no large body of slaves under his contiol, to whom 
the woik could be intrusted. 

U. There was no foreign traffic in skvea. The proof of 
this is as complete as it can be where there is no express de* 
claration, and the fact is of great importance, for if there weis 
provisions made for the periodical emancipation of all who 
were held in servitude, then it is dear that the system could 
be perpetuated only by an active foreign traffic. It is needien 
to say that, though chiefly an agricultural people,* the 
Hebrews, especially in the time of Solomon, had considerable 
foreign trade. Palestine was favourably situated for commerce, 
and particularly for a commerce in slaves. It was adjacent 
to the Mediterranean, and the rich productions of India, in ail 
ages the most desirable objects of commerce, almost of neces- 
sity passed through some part of it. It was undoubtedly to 
facilitate or secure this trade, that Solomon built Tadmor or 
Palmyra, and it was this which, in subsequent timea, made 
Tyre, and Petra, and Alexandria, and Venice what they were. 
Solomon also had the advantage c^ a port at EIzion-Qeber, on 
the Red Sea, and secured also from that direction the rich 
productions of India and Africa. The vicinity of Egypt to 
Palestine, and th% intercourse which Solomon had with that 



* See Michaelis' Com. on the Lawsuif Mjomt, art 
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CQOntrjry made it easy, if he had chosen to do it^ to import 
skves (took northern Africa* An active commerce in slaves 
has, in nearly all ages, heen carried on through Egypt; and 
the difiefent parts of Tarkey, at the present day, are supplied 
wiUi those which are procured in the interior of Africa, and 
eonveyed through Nubia and Egypt. An extensive slave- 
mart is established at Shendy, in Nubia, and the slave traffic 
is among the most profitaUe that now passes through Egypt. 
The nmnber of slaves sdd annually in the slave market at 
(Shendy is about five thousand, a large part of whom go to 
Egypt, and thence to various parts of Turkey.* It may be 
ttdded here, that slavery has always prevailed in Egypt, and 
in the adjacent countries. ** According to the most moderate 
calculation," says Burckhardt, ** the number of slaves actually 
m i^Tpt is forty thousand. There is hardly a village in 
which sevend of them are not found, and every person of pro* 
perty keeps at least one. All the Bedouin tribes . also, whcj 
surround these countries, are well stocked with slaves."-— 
p. d07. It would not be possible to refer to a period in the 
Idstory of Egypt in which slavery did not exist, and in which 
Ae traffic in slaves did not constitute an important part of the 
commerce with other countries. There was every temptation, 
theref(»e, if the Hebrews engaged in commerce at all, to make 
this a part of the traffic, and there is a moral certainty, if 
slavery was regarded as in accordance with the spirit of the 
Mosaic institutions, that this species of trade would have ex- 
tensively prevailed. 

Yet, in every allusion to the commerce which was carried 
en with other nations, there is not a single instance where the 
teaffic in slaves is mentioned. There happens to be quite an 
extended specification of the articles of trade — a specification 
which would be sufficient for a custom-house officer in ascer- 
taining the amount and value of imports — and yet there is no 
in which a slave constituted an item in the imports. 



* See this traffic My described in Burckhardt's Travels in Nubia, 
ppw 29S— -SOS* 
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Thas we have an enomeration in 1 Kings z. 22, of the aitides 
which were imported in the ^navy <^ Thanhish." **FiX 
the king had at sea a navy of Tharsliish with the navy of 
Hiram ; once in three years came the navy of Thaxshisht 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.** 
Comp. 2Chron. ix. 21. So also Solomon had a seaport at 
Ezion-Geber, ^ on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of 
£dom,** (1 Kings ix. 26,) from whence the traffic ¥rith Ophir 
was carried on, but there is no intimation that any of those 
vessels were employed in the slave trade. If the traffic in 
slaves constituted any part of this commerce, it is incredible 
that ** apes and peacocks" should have been specified, and no 
allusion to what must have been a much more important 
branch of commerce. 

The considerations here suggested receive confirmation, if 
we advert to two circumstances mentioned in regard to the 
commerce of Tyre. The one is, that a part of the commer> 
cial operations of the Tynans consisted in slaves. Thus it 
is said, (Ezek. xxvii. 13,) ** Javan, Tubal, and Mesech, they 
were thy merchants; they traded the persons of men. and 
vessels of brass in thy market." Comp. Rev. xviii. 13. The 
other circumstance is, that in the mention of the trade which 
the Hel^rews carried on with Tyre, there is no allusion to any 
such traffic, and the enumeration of other things as the arti- 
cles in which they traded, precludes the supposition that they 
dealt in either the purchase or sale of slaves. ** Judah, and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants : they traded in 
thy market wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, and 
oil, and balm." — ^ver. 17. These circumstances make it mo- 
rally certain that in the transactions with Tyre, and in the 
foreign commerce carried -on from Ezion-Geber, no part of the 
merchandise consisted of slaves. I do not find in the whole 
history of the Hebrew people under the Mosaic institutions, 
a hint that they were ever engaged in this species of conif 
merce. There is no enumeration of slaves among the articles 
of importation ; there is no allusion to them in the account 
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of the ailival of caravms or of foreigners who came to Pa- 
lestine ; there is no recorded instance of any public sale of 
skves; there was no public mart where they were sold; 
there are no merchants mentioned who devoted their lives tc 
the business. • 

Now. if slavery existed in Palestine to any considerable 
degree, it must have been kept up by the foreign traffic, and 
{^that had existed, it is incredible that in the long time in 
which they existed as a separate people, no allusion is ever 
made to it. It would be impossible to give a correct history 
(^ the United States, without some allusion to the slave trade; 
and the records in regard to the importation of slaves are so 
deeply engmven in all our annals, that no lapse of time can 
ever obliterate them. If the traffic existed in Palestine in 
any manner at ail corresponding to what exists in our own 
country, how 6an it be accounted for that in all their history 
there was not the slightest allusion to it ? 

m. The fm)phets felt themselves at liberty to animadvert 
upon the injustice of slavery, and to denounce it as entirely 
inconsistent with the Mosaic institutions. If tbis was tbe 
case, it will follow that, though slavery may have prevailed to 
some extent, yet it was understood that the spirit of the Mo- 
saic institutions was opposed to it, and tbat they were in- 
tended to abolish it. For the prophets surely would not have 
denounced, as wrong, a system which the constitution of their 
own country was designed to perpetuate, and which the law 
of their Giod intended to sanction. 

In regard to the fa^ that the prophets felt at liberty to de- 
nounce all slavery as wholly inconsistent with the Mosaic 
institutions, I will refer to two classes of passages of Scripture, 
which will make the matter entirely clear. Before I do this, 
it may be observed, however, that the allusions in the writings 
of the prophets are so infrequent as to Itad us to suppose 
that slavery in Palestine did not extensively prevail; but 
thai when they ite allude to it, it is in such a way as to leave 
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DO doobl as to the Tiews which they entertained on the 
•abject. 

(A) The fint dass of paasages of Scriptnie rektes to the 
Tiews which were entertained about the propriety of aubjec^ 
ing their own countrymen to stavery ; or the question whether 
it was proper for the Hebrews to make sbres of their brethren. 
Two erents which happened in their history gave occasion to 
the prophets to express their news on this point, and they did 
not hesitate to sTsil themselres of the opportunity. The fint 
occurred during the reign of Ahaz, and is so important on 
the point that I will copy the account at length. 2 Chron. 
zxriii. 8—15: "And the children of Israel carried away 
captive of their brethren two hundred thousand, women, sons^ 
and daughters, and took also away much spoil from them, 
and brought the spoil to Samaria. But a prophet of the Lord 
was there, whose name was Oded ; and he went out before the 
host that came to Samaria, and said unto them, Behold, be- 
cause the Lord Grod of your fathers was wroth with Judah, 
he hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have slain 
them in a rage that reacheth up unto heaven. And now ye 
purpose to keep under the children of Judah and Jerusalem 
for bondmen and boudwomen unto you ; but are there not 
with you, even with you, sins against the Lord your God ? 
Now hear me, therefore, aud deliver the captives again, which 
ye have taken captive of your brethren ; for the fierce wrath 
of God is upon you. Then certain of the heads of the chil- 
dren of Ephraim, Azariah the son of Johanan^ Berechiah the 
son of Meshillemoth, and Jehizkiah the son of Shallum, and 
Aroasa the son of Hadlai, stood up against them that came from 
the war, and said unto them, ye shall not bring in the captives 
hither ; for whereas we have offended against the Lord already, 
ye intend to add more to our sins, and to our trespass ; for our 
trespass is great, and there is fierce wrath against Israel. So 
the armed men left the captives and the spoil before the 
princes and all the congregation. And the men which were 
expressed by name rose up, and took the captives, and with 
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the spoil clothed all that were naked among them, and ar- 
rayed them, and shod them, and gave them to eat and to drink, 
and anointed them^ and carried all the feeble of them upon 
ttBseSy and brought them to Jericho, the city of palm trees, to 
their brethren : then they returned to Samaria." This was 
a case which settled one important question in regard to ser- 
vitude. It was, that it was not in accordance with the spirit 
of the Mosaic institutions, that any portion of the Hebrew 
people should make slaves of thdr brethren who might bo 
taken in war. The general law in ancient times was, that 
captives taken in war were the slaves of the victor, and 
might be disposed of in any way to their advantage. This 
principle prevailed all over the heathen world, and was re- 
garded as an indisputable maxim.* Nothing was more natu- 
ral than ths^ it should be applied among the Hebrews, when 
they were separated into different kingdoms, and made war 
on each other ; and, in the instance before us, the attempt was 
made to carry out the principle in regard to their captive 
brethren. The decisive rebuke of a prophet; the ready 
acquiescence of the leaders in his views, and their care in 
restoring the captives, all show how obviously this v^as a 
violation of the spirit of the Mosaic institutions, and have settled 
what was the spirit of those institutions, against slavery. 
One such instance would for ever determine the question 
whether it was proper to enslave their brethren who were 
taken captive in war, and we do not hear that the attempt was 
ever repeated. 

A case of a similar kind, so far as the servitude of Hebrews 
to other Hebrews was concerned, though not similar as to the 
question whether it could be done by reducing captives taken 
in war to slavery— ^Ao/ question being regarded as settled— 
but which equally wenV to establish the point that it was 
regarded as inconsistent with the spirit of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions for the Hebrevirs to subject their brethren to servitude, 

' • 8es Gratiiu de Jon Bern ae PiMsifl, m). in. cap. m 

t 



oeeamd n the time of JeRmnli. Tkn lemarlaible tniiflu* 
tkm is reooided in Jer. xxzir. 6 M . Its impoitaiice in Iefe^ 
CDoe to the point before us, will make it proper to dwell upon it. 

** This is the word that came onto Jeremiah from the Lord, 
after that the king Zedekiah had made a covenant with all 
the people which were at Jenisalem, to proclaim fiberty anto 
them ; that every man should let his man-aervant, and every 
man his maid-servant, being an Hebiew or an Hebrewess, go 
free ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew 
his brother. Now when all the princes, and all the people, 
which had entered into the covenant, heard that every one 
should let his roan-servant, and every one his maid-eervaat, 
go free, that none should serve themselves of them any more, 
then they obeyed, and let them go. But afterward they 
turned, and caused the servants and the handmaids, whom 
they had let jgo free, to return, and brought them into subjec- 
tion for servants and for handmaids. 

^ Therefore the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah from 
the Lord, saying, Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel ; I 
made a covenant with your fathers in the day that I brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house o[ bond- 
men, saying, At the end of seven years let ye go every roan 
his brother an Hebrew, which hath been sold unto thee ; and 
when he hath served thee six years, thou shalt let him go 
free from thee: but your fathers hearkened not unto me, 
neither inclined their ear. And ye were now turned, and 
had done right in my sight, in proclaiming liberty every 
man 'to his neighbour ; and ye had made a covenant before 
me in the house which is called by my name : but ye turned 
and polluted my name, and caused every man his servant, 
and every man his handmaid, whom he had set at liberty at 
their pleasure, to return, and brought them into subjection, to 
be unto you for servants and for handmaids. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord : Ye have not hearkened unto me, in proclaim- 
ing liberty, every one to his brother, and every man to his 
neighbour : behpkl« I proclaim a liberty £or yott» saith the 
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Lcnrd, Co the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine ; aad 
I will make you to be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
elirth. And I will give the men that have transgressed my 
Covenant, which have not performed the words of the cove- 
Mst which they had made before me, when they cut the calf 
in twain, and passed between the parts thereof, the princes of 
Indah, and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, and the 
priests, and all the people of the land, which passed between 
the parts of the calf; I will even give them into the hand ci 
ef their enemies, and into the hand of them that seek their 
life ; and their dead bodies shall be for meat unto the fowls 
tf the heaven, and to the beasts of the earth." 

In regard to this transaction, the following points are clear 
from the narrative. (1.) That at that time there were many 
rf the Hebrews who had, for some cause, been reduced to 
servitude by their brethren. The reasons why this had been 
done are unknown, but it is probable that it had been in the 
manner contemplated in the laws of Moses when literally 
understood. It may be presumed that poverty was the 
principal cause, and in the transaction there is no intimation 
that it had occurred from any other. It may have been pos- 
sible that there was then an unusual degree of oppression 
of this kind, but it does not appear that it was for any 
causes different from those which the literal interpretation 
of the Mosaic laws seemed to contemplate. The number of 
those who were thus subjected to servitude is not men- 
tioned, but it would seem that it was so great as to demand 
the interposition of the prophet. (2.) A reformation from 
this evil was, from soo^ cause now unknown, effected* 
Whether it was originated by the reigning king Zedekiah^ 
as a civil arrangement, or by the infiuence of Jeremiah, as 
t religious movement, it is impossible to determine ; but 
i| is certain that a universal emancipation of all the He- 
iNrews who were held, in servitude was agreed upon, and 
was actually carried into effect. It was evidently under 
t)iB patronage of the king« and he gave his sanction to it». 

19 I 
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oeeurred tn the time of Jemniali. This mnarkmUe tnnaao* 
tion is recorded in Jer. xxxir. 8—80. Its impoftance in refef* 
ence to the point before us, will make it proper to dwell upon it 

** This is the word that came unto Jeremiah from the Jjofd^ 
after that the king Zedekiah had mad« a covenant with all 
the peq)le which were at Jerusalem, to proclaim Ub^y unto 
them ; that every man should let his manH^mmt, and every 
man his maid -servant, being an Helnrew or an Hebreweas, go 
free ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew 
his brother. Now when all the princes, and all the people, 
which had entered into the covenant, heard that every one 
should let his man-servant, and every one his maid-eervaat, 
go free, that none should serve themselves of them any more, 
then they obeyed, and let them go. But afterWaid they 
turned, and caused the servants and the handmaids, whom 
they had let jgo free, to return, and Imiught them into subjec- 
tion for servants and for handmaids. - 

** Therefore the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah from 
the Lord, saying, Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel ; I 
made a covenant with your fathers in the day that I brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
men, saying, At the end of seven years let ye go every man 
his brother an Hebrew, which hath been sold unto thee ; and 
when he hath served thee six years, thou shalt let him go 
free from thee: but your fathers hearkened not unto me, 
neither inclined their ear. And ye were now turned, and 
had done right in my sight, in proclaiming liberty every 
man -to his neighbour ; and ye had made a covenant before 
me in the house which is called by my name : but ye turned 
and polluted my name, and caused every man his servant, 
and every man his handmaid, whom he had set at liberty at 
their pleasure, to return, and brought them into subjection, to 
be unto you for servants and for handmaids. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord : Ye have not hearkened unto me, in proclaim- 
ing liberty, every one to his brother, and every man to his 
neighbour: behpkl« I proclaim a liberty £or yott, saith the 
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Loid, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine ; aad 
I will make you to be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth. And I will give the men that have transgressed my 
Covenant, which have not performed the words of the cove- 
nant which they had made before me, when they cut the calf 
in twain, and passed between the parts thereof, the princes of 
Judah, and the princes of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, and the 
priests, and all the people of the land, which passed between 
the parts of the calf; I wiU even give them into the hand ci 
of their enemies, and into the hand of them that seek their 
tife ; and their dead bodies shall be for meat unto the fowls 
of the heaven, and to the beasts of the earth." 

In regard to this transaction, the following points are clear 
irom the narrative. (1.) That at that time there were many 
of the Hebrews who had, for some cause, been reduced to 
servitude by their brethren. The reasons why this had been 
done are unknown, but it is probable that it had been in the 
manner contemplated in the laws of Moses when literally 
understood. It may be presumed that poverty was the 
principal cause, and in the transaction there is no intimation 
that it had occurred from any other. It may have been pos- 
sible that there was then an unusual degree of oppression 
of this kind, but it does not appear that it was for any 
causes different fnnn those which the literal interpretation 
of the Mosaic laws seemed to contemplate. The nun^er of 
those who were thus subjected to servitude is not men- 
tioned, but it would seem that it was so great as to demand 
the interposition of the prophet. (2.) A reformation from 
this evil was, from soo^ cause now unknown, effected. 
Whether it was originated by the reigning king Zedekiah^ 
as a civil arrangement, or by the infiuence of Jeremiah, as 
a religious movement, it is impossible to determine; but 
it is certain that a universal emancipation of all the He- 
brews who were held, in servitude was agreed upon, and 
WBS actually carried into effect. It was evidently under 
tjiepatraiage ef the king« and he gave his sanctton to it» 
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tboagh it may have had its origin ampng the religioajl 
part of the nation, or have heen urged hy the prophets* 
'* This is the word that came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, 
after that the king Zedekiah had made a covenant with afl 
the people which were at Jerusalem, to proclaim liberty unto 
them ; that every man should let his man-servant, and every 
man his maid-servant, being an Hebrew or an Hebrewess, go 
free ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a 
Jew his brother. Now when all the princes, and all the 
people which had entered into the covenant, heard that - 
every one should let his man-servant, and every one his 
maid-servant go free, that none should serve themselves of 
them any more, then they obeyed, and let them go." — ^ver. 
8 — 10. It may be presumed that such an emancipation was 
not effected without difficulty, and without reluctance on the 
part of those who claimed their brethren as bound to servi- 
tude. We know that men are not usually disposed to emanci- 
pate those who are held in bondage, and the subsequent 
transactions in regard to those here referred to, show that 
they had not been restored to freedom without an efibrt. 
Still, it was remarkable, as an instance of volunfary emanci* 
pation — for it was not the result of an absolute command on 
the part of the sovereign, but of a covenant or compact—- 
*' Zedekiah made a covenant with all the people.*' It is one 
of the earliest instances on record of the voluntary emanci- 
pation of large numbers held in bondage, and shows that it 
may be possible to induce a people to act from such a sense 
of justice as to release those whom they hold as slaves. For 
any thing that appears, it would have been as difficult to 
bring about such an emancipation among the Hebrewls by 
their own consent, as it would now be in Maryland or Vir- 
ginia. (3.) After they had been emancipated, an attempt was 
made to reduce them again to bondage, in spite of the solemn 
covenant by which they had been set at liberty. " But after- 
wards they turned, and caused the servants and the hand- 
maidens whom they had let go free, to return, and brought 
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them into subjection for servants and for handmaids/' 
-^ver. 11. This is a manifestation of the genuine spirit of 
slaYery, and shows how strong, is the tendency in human 
nature to relapse into it again, even when convinced that it is 
wrong. So powerful is the spirit of avarice in men ; so com- 
8I0Q the indisposition to labour ; s5 constantly operating the 
desire to live by the avails of the labour of others ; and so 
much of ease, and comfort, and luxury, is supposed to be coiv 
nected with slavery, that there is scarcely any form of wrong 
which men are more reluctant to relinquish, or to which they 
m<«e readily return. (4.) In this slate of things, the prophet 
in a most severe manner rebuked those who attempted to 
subject their brethren again to servitude, and denounced 09 
ihem the severest judgments of heaven. He reminded them 
of the solemn covenant into which God entered with their 
fiitherst when he released them from Egyptian bondage ; of 
the absolute command that no Hebrew should on any consi- 
4eifttion be made to serve more than six years ; and says that 
finr the crime of subjecting their brethren again to servitude 
after they had been released from bondage, God would sub- 
ject^ them ^to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine,** 
and would cause them to be removed '< into all the kingdoms 
of the earth."— ver. 17. Nothing could have shown more 
decidedly the abhorrence witl^ which the whole transaction 
was viewed, or the fact that subjecting their brethren to servi- 
tude was entirely incompatible with the whole spirit of the 
Hebrew institutions. If the permanent existence of slavery 
had been contemplated as in accordance with the spirit of the 
Mosaic institutions, no effort would have been made to secure 
their release, nor would the conduct of those who endea- 
voured to fasten the bonds on their brethren afler they had 
been once broken off, have been met with so fearful % 
rebuke. « 

The two cases now referred to, show, that though accord- 
ing to the exact letter of the Mosaic statutes it was lawful, in 
c§rtaia cases* to )^oid th?ir bretliren in servitude, yet that it 
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was contrarj to the spirit of those inst^tioiis that k skodl 
be perpetuated; that their brethren were noi to be made 
•bves in the way which was then invariably regarded at 
proper ; and that any attempt to forge the chains of sJavery 
on them permanently must meet with the decided reboke of 
Hearen. They show th&t the entire subject was observed 
with an eye of vigilance by the prophets whom Giod raised 
up, and that the whole spirit of the Mosaic institutions tended 
to introduce a period when no Hebrew should be the servant 
of his brother. 

(B) A second class of texts of Scripture will show us that 
the prophets felt themselves at liberty to utter the language 
of rebuke so decisively on the whole subject of slavery, as to 
prove that in any and every form it was contrary to the spirit 
of the Mosaic laws, and was never designed to be a perma- 
nent institution. If we find a prophet <^ God, in a (nngle 
instance, condemning the existence of slavery ; demanding thai 
those held in bondage should be emancipated as an acceptable 
service to God ; and denouncing the whole system as oppress 
sive, we may make use of this fact to prove that the Mosaic 
laws were not favourable to it, and never intended that it 
should be permanent. We find, in fact, just such Hn in- 
stance in the book of Isaiah, ch. Iviii. 6 : ** Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen ? to loose the bands <^ wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke ?" The question now is, to whom would 
this be understood as referring? Who would come under 
the description of the oppressed? Who would have obtained 
release by 'breaking every yoke?' Would a compliance 
-with the demand of the prophet have been consistent with 
the continuance of slavery ? If the command of the propfa^ 
liad been obeyed in its true spirit, would there still hare 
remained large bodies of men in the land held as properly, 
and subjected to the evils of servitude ? ^ Those who suppose 
that slavery was contemplated by Moses as a permanent 
institution, and that it was regarded by the prophets as aa 
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inttitiituin with which they were not to intermeddle hecau80 
it was established by kw, must necessarily believe that all 
that the prophet contemplated here could have been comphed 
with, even if the Hebrews .should' have continued to be 
owners of slaves to any extent. It becomes important, then, 
to .ascertain |he real idea which was in the mind of the 
prophet.' 

(1.) It 18 clear that the evil which he desired should 
be removed, he considered to be a moral evil, or sin. The 
appropriate fast was to ** loose the bands of wickedness ^^^ to 
cease to do wrong. The eye was fixed on some prevailing 
form of iniquity which made it proper that there should be 
fasting on account of it, and which should be removed in 
order that the act of fasting might be acceptable to God. 

(2.) The things which they were to do in relation to the 
various forms of evil, in order that their fasting might be ac- 
ceptable, are distinctly specified, and are such as to lead to 
the helief that slavery was referred to, and such that it woidd 
be understood that the prophet meant that it should at once 
cease. That the expressions used by the prophet would include 
slavery, if it existed then, will be apparent by a brief exami- 
nation of the language employed by him. 

(a) The first thing specified is, that they should " loose the 
bands of wickedness." The idea clearly is, that they were 
to dissolve every tie which unjustly bound their fellow-men. 
K they were exercising any cruel authority over others ; if 
they had bound them in any way to any service or obligation 
contrary to the law of God, and the demands of justice, they 
were to release them. This might refer to their holding 
others to contracts fraudulently made ; or to their holding 
others to strict payment who were unaUe to meet their obli- 
gations ; or to their subjecting others to more rigid servitude 
than was allowed by the laws of Moses ; but it would not 
require a very ardent imagination for any one to see that if 
be held others as slaves at aU^ this came fairiy under the 
descriptionrof the prophet. A man with a tender conscience, 
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who held slaves, woald mt least have smpected that ikn 
part of the description might have been intended to inckide 
himself. 

(6) The second thing specified is, that they .should ** undo 
the heavy burdens"— literally, * to shake off the hands of the 
yoke ;' that is, the yoke of captives, of the oppressed, &e. 
The same word is used to denote burden (riDi'o) which in the 
subsequent member is rendered yoke ; and the verb which is 
rendered ** undo" nnn, from mj, is elsewhere employed to de- 
note emancipation from servitude. See Psalm cv. SX). The 
idea here is, that the yoke was attached to the necks <^ animals 
by cords or bands,* and that those cords or bands were to be 
80 loosened that the one which bore the yoke should be free. 
The yoke in the Scriptures is commonly employed as the 
emblem of oppression, or of compulsory toil or servitude, and 
is undoubtedly so used here. The whole phrase here used 
denotes the release of captives or slaves, and would, to one 
accustomed to Scripture language, be so understood here. 
Thus in Psalm cv. 17—20 : 

He lent a man before them even Joieph, 

Who was sold for a servant; 

Whose feet they hmt with fetters : 

He was laid in iron ; 

Until the time that his word came, 

The word of the Lord tried him. 

The king sent and loosed him — ^nTH^, 

Even the ruler of the people, and let htm go free. 

So in Psalm cxlvi. 7 : ** The Lord looseth the {Nrisoners," 
where the same Hebrew word occurs. 

(c) The third thing specified is, that they were to *« let the 
oppressed go free." This language is still more emphatic and 
unambiguous than thatJbefore employed. The word rendered 
** oppressed" (marg. broken)^ is from fV^ rdtzatz to break, to 

* See Fragments to Taylor's Calmet, No. xxviiL 
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Jnr^ak down ; to treat with violence, to oppress. It may ap- 
^y to those who are treated with violence in any way, or who 
mre broken down with hard usage. It may refer, therefore, 
to slaves, who are crushed with bondage or toil ; to inferiors, 
:who are crushed by the exactions of those above them ; or to 
the subjects of a tyrant, groaning under his yoke. If slavery 
-existed at the time when this word was used in the form in 
•which it is usually found, it would be understood as including 
that; at least it would be so understood by the slaves themselves ; 
for if any system properly deserves to be called oppression^ 
it is slavery. This interpretation is confirmed by the use of 
the word rendered free. This word ^fin hhdphshi^ evident- 
ly refers to the act of freeing a slave. The person who had 
been once a slave, and who had obtained his freedom, was 
denominated ^Kfl)n hhdphshu* The word occurs, and is so 
:used, in the following places : Ex. xxi. 2, ** And the seventh 
[year] he shall go out/rce;" ver. 6, " I will not go out/ree,-" 
xxvi. 27, " He shall let him go free;*' Deut. xv. 12, " Thou 
shalt let him go free ;" ver. 13, " When thou sendest him oat 
free;*^ ver. 18, "When thou sendest him away/rcc/" Job 
iii. 19, "The servant is free from his master;" that is, in the 
grave, where there is universal emancipation. So in the places 
above referred to, respecting the freedom of the Hebrews who 
had been held as slaves, (Jer. xxxiv. 9, 10, 11, 14, 16,) the 
same Hebrew word is used. It occurs in no other places ex- 
■cept the following: 1 Sam. xvii. 25, "And make his father's 
house free in Israel," referring to the favour ^jhat was pro- 
mised to one that should slay Goliath of Gath. Job xxxix. 5, 
"Who hath sent out the wild ass /rce.^" Ps. Ixxxviii. 5. 
(6.) "/Vce among the dead." The word is one that would 
htt naturally understood by a Hebrew as referring to freedom 
horn, servitude, and unless there was something in the connec- 
tieii that' made it necessary to adopt a difierent signification, 
4t would be so regarded of course. In the case before us, 

• fiee Jahn's ArchflMogy, § ni. 
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cnch an ulterpietation woold be obrioos, and if davery id 
that time existed in Palestine, a Jew would understand the 
prophet as saying that the slave was to be leleased in order 
that an ** acceptable fast*' might be ofasenred. 

(d) The fourth thing specified is, that they were ^ to break 
erery yoke." This also would be naturally understood of 
riavery, if it existed at that time. A * yoke,' in the Scrips 
tures, is a symbol of servitude or of oppression, and .the pio* 
phet demanded, in order that an acceptable &st should be 
observed, that every thing which could be properly regarded 
as a yoke should be broken. This requisition, if complied 
with, would restore all to their equal rights. 

If now this proclamation were made in the United States, 
and were fairly coropL'ed with, no one can doubt that it would 
lead to the emancipation of the slave. The language is such 
that it cannot well be misunderstood. The pn^het demands 
a cessation of that which would include slavery, and specifies, 
in order to an acceptable fast, that that should be abandoned 
which has always entered into it. 

These are all the cases which I have been able to find in 
which the prophets allude to the subject of slavery. They 
are not numerous, and the fact that they are no more nume- 
rous suggests the conclusion unavoidably that slavery was not 
a common thing in Palestine, or that if it prevailed it was a 
very mild system. But from the references which we have 
found to it, and the manner in which it is noticed by the pro- 
phets, we are led to the following conclusions : — 

(1.) That the prophets felt themselves at entire liberty to 
animadvert upon it, and to state their views clearly in regard 
to it. They did not consider themselves restrained from 
doing it by the fact that it was sustained by law ; or by the 
plea that it was a civil institution, or that the ministers of reh- 
gioH had nothing to do with it. The men who were sent 
from God as his ambassadors to the people, did not suppose 
that, in lifting up their voice in opposition to it, they weredoing 
any thing contrary to. what fairly came within their notice as 
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igiotns teachers, nor did they regard it as a political institiip 
tion in such a sense that they were not to advert to it. 
' It is often said in our country that slavery is a dvil institu- 
"tion ; that it pertains solely to the states where it exists ; that 
-k is sustained and sanctioned by law ; that the Constitution 
of the Union makes provision for its perpetuity, and that it is 
not appropriate for the ministers oi religion, and for ecclesias- 
4icsl bodies, to intermeddle with it. This plea, however, 
might have been used with much more propriety among the 
Hebrews. T%eir Constitution was, what ours is not, of divine 
origin, and it would have been easy for a friend of slavery to 
have said to the prophets that the institution was sanctioned 
by the laws which all acknowledged to be of divine appoint- 
ment, and that arrangements were made for its perpetuity in 
the constitution of the commonwealth. Why would not such 
an argument have as much weight then as it should be 
allowed to have now ? Yet 

(2.) The prophets felt themselves at entire liberty to 
exhort the people to restore their slaves to freedom. They 
considered that slavery was as prefer a subject for them to 
discuss as any other. They treated it as if it were entirely 
within their province, and never appear to have hesitated 
about expressing their views of it. 

(3.) They never speak of it as an institution which it was 
desirable to peipetuate, as contributing to the welfare of the 
community. In the few notices which we have of it, there is 
a uniform representation of its nature. It is, in their view, a 
'■'k&rd and oppressive system ; a system which should be aban- 
doned if there were acceptable service rendered to God. 
"There is no apology made for it ; no pleading for it as a desi- 
rable system, and no attempt to show that it was in accord- 
ance with the laws of the land. In their writings there is no 
such efibrt to defend it or apologize for it, as, I am grieved 
to say, may often be found in the preaching and the writings 
of ministers of the gospel in the United States. It would 
not be difficult to imagine what wouki have been the emotiooa 
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<£ Iniah, after he had written the fifty-eighth diapter of bis 
prophecies, were he to read tome oi the apologies lor skfery 
issued by ministers of the gospeU and hy pn^easora in tkei^ 
logical seminaries at the present day ; or ^hoold he hear the 
sentiments uttered in debate in ecclesiastical synods, assem- 
biiesy conferences and conTentions. 

(4.) From the whole view, also, it may be inferred that the 
prophets did not sikppose that the institution of slayery was ia 
accordance with the spirit of the Mosaic institutions, or wis 
designed to be perpetuated: Their treatment of it is just such 
as would be natural on )he supposition that they considered 
those institutions to have been so arranged that, while it was 
for a while toleraied^ the tendency and design was ulti- 
mately to remove the evil entirely, and to make the Hebrews 
throughout a free people. 

As one of the results of this inquiry, it is apparent that the 
Hebrews were not a nation of skiveholders. There is no evi- 
dence that they engaged in the fcnreign slave-trade ; there is 
none that the domestic slave-trade prevailed; there is none that 
there were any marts for the purchase or sale of slaves ; ihetp 
is none that they purchased or sold slaves at all* There is no 
evidence that they even purchased of others the captives made 
in war ; and there is none that, as was usual anumg other 
people, a Helnrew .ever 9old a cs^tive made in war to a 
Hebrew brother or to a stranger. The fair inference from all 
this is, that the Mosaic institutions were not fitted to foster 
the spirit of slavery, and that while it prevailed among other 
people, there was some process go^ng on in Judea adapted to 
separate its inhal»tants from all connection with the system. 

As another result of this inquiry, it may be inferred that 
slavery altogether ceased in the land of Palestine. On 
what evidence would a man rely to prove that slavery exbted 
at all in that land in the time of the later prophets, of the 
Maccabees, or when the Saviour appeared ? There are abun- 
dant proofs, as we shall see, that it existed in Greece and 
Rome ; but what is the evidence that it existed in Judeai 
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9o far aa I have been able to ascertain, there are no deckia* 
tiona that it did, to be found in the canonical boc^ of the Old 
Testament, or in Josephus/ There are no allusions to laws 
and customs which imply that it was prevalent. There are 
ato coins or medals which suppose it. There are no facta 
which do not admit of an easy explanation on the supposition 
that slavery had ceased, and that the Hebrew people, though 
diemaelves often sc^d into captivity as slaves, had long since 
aeased all connection with it themselves. The only intiroa^ 
tkms of the existence of servitude at all between the time of the 
•feeing of the canon of the Old Testament and the advent of 
tke Saviour, consist of a very few notices in the books of the 
Apocrypl^a. Thus in the book of Judith, ch. xiv. 13, it it 
tmdf ** So they came to Holofernes' tent, and said to him that 
had charge of all his things, Waken now our lord ; for the 
^Uioegf*^ or servants, (m5ovXw,) <<have been bold to come 
down against us to battled' This proves that the Hebrews 
were regarded as servants to the Assyrians, for in fact 
BMny of them, under Holofernes, had been reduced to bond* 
age* So in 1 Mace* iii. 41 : ^ And the merchants of the 
eountry, hearing of the fame of them, took gold and silver 
Tery much, with servants, and came into the camp to buy the 
children of Israel for slaves" This proves that it was not 
uncommon for surrounding nations to purchase slaves, about 
which, indeea, there can be no dispute ; but it does not demon- 
strate that, this was practised in Judea, or by the Jews them- 
selves. The foUowing passages also in the Apocrypha show 
JheX there was servitude existing of sonie kind among the 
Hebrews, but do not, unless in a single instance, determine 
its nature. Wisdom, xviii. 11 ; Ecclesias. iv. 30, vi. 11, vii. 
», 21, xix. 21, xxiii. 10, xxxiii. 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, xxxvii. 
11, xHi. 6s 2 Mace. viii. 35; Tobit x. 10; Judith, x. 23; 
Esth. XV. 16 ; Susan. 27 ; 1 Mace. i. 6, 8 ; 2 Mace. vii. 6. 
33. One of these passages only alludes to the fact that ser- 
vants were bought with money. Ecclesias. xxxiii. 30 : ** If 
Aoa have a servant, let him be unto thee as thyself, because 
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ihcm hast boagbt him with a pTice.** Marg. as in Or. v/¥ 
bloody {i9 m£i»mtt,) The meaning probably is, that he was a 
captive taken in wav. In what way the others who are men- 
tioned were obtained, or what was the nature of their servi- 
tode, is in no case stated. It is only intimated that they 
would escape if they could. Eeclesias. zxxiii. %, 31. Comp. 
8 Bifacc. Tiii. 85. 

If, therefore, it be tme that slavery did not pferaii in Judea; 
that there is no evidence that the Hebrews engaged m the 
traffic, and that the prophets felt themselves at liheity to 
denounce the S3rstem as contrary to the spirit of the Mosaic 
institutions, these facts will furnish an important expkmatiea 
of some things in regard to the subject in the New Testameotr 
and will prepare us to enter on the inquiry how it was 
regarded hy the Saviour. For if slavery did not exist ia 
Palestine in his time ; if he never came in contact with it, it 
will not he fair to infer that he was not opposed to it, hecause 
he did not oflen refer to it, and expressly denounce it. He 
was not accustomed to go out of his way to denounce siaa 
with which he did not come in contact, llie inquiry 
whether there were slaves in Judea in his time, will be appnn 
priately considered in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
Thi rekai9n €f CkriMUmniiy to SUmery. 

In the previous chapters, I have examined at length all that 
seems to refer to the subject of slavery in the Old Testament. 
If the train of reasoning which has been pursued is correct, 
we have reached the conclusion that, so far from its being true 
that the Mosaic system was designed to uphold and perpetuate 
the iosdtution, the fact was, that under the fair operation of 
that system, slavery would at no distant period come entirely 
tp an end. The fair and honest application of the Mosaic 
laws to slavery in the United States would speedily remove 
the evil from our country. 

In approaching the New Testament with reference to this 
subject, the true pmnts of inquiry may be stated in few 
words: — ^Did Christ and his apostles look benignly on the 
institution ? Did they regard it as a good institution, or as 
one adapted to promote permanent good ? Did they consider 
it to be desirable for the highest comfort of social life ? Did 
they consider that they who held slaves could illustrate the 
power and excellence of the Christian religion in the best 
manner, while continuing in that relation ? Did they suppose 
that they who were held in slavery were occupying the most 
desirable condition in life, and that they should consider that 
the Christian religion contemplated the continuance of that 
relation I Was it the design of the Saviour, that the fair ap- 
plication of the gospel to this system should perpetuate it in 
his church ? 

The affirmative of these questions it is necessary for the 
advocates of slavery to make out, in order to show that the 
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New Testament sustains the system. If the affirmative can 
be made out, and if it can be shown that slavery has flourished, j 
and must continue to flourish, under the fair application of the 
principles which Christ and his apostles laid down, it may be 
inferred that Christianity is favourable to the institution ; if 
otherwise, not. 

The points which the advocates of slavery refer to as show- 
ing that Christianity is not un&vourable to the system, or that 
the system is not contrary to the New Testament, are the 
following : — 

^ (1.) That slavery existed in the time of Christ, and that 
though he must often have come in contact with it, be did not 
condemn or denounce it. Thus it is said by the Presbytery 
of Tombecbee, pp. 15, 16, 

<< That slavery is not a moral evil, is evident frran the fact, 
that it is nowhere condemned by the Redeemer, or his apos- 
tles in the New Testament. All principles, and all practices, 
which would exclude from the &vour of Grod, and the king- 
dom of heaven, are recorded with great plainness without 
respect of persons. Witness the manner in which the scribes 
and Pharisees were addressed : * For I say unto you. That 
except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.* Matt. v. 20. In a long catalogue of' 
denunciations against various sins by the Redeemer himself, 
contained in the 23d chapter of Matthew, and from the 13th 
to the 3dd verses inclusive, not a word is said against the sin 
of slavery. 

** How does all this come to pass, if it be so < great an evil* 
as our brethren seem to think ? In the sennon on the Mount 
not a word is uttered against the sin of slavery. A centurion 
came to Jesus in Capernaum, beseeching him, and saying. 
Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously 
tormented. Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 
The centurion answered and said. Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under my roof; but speak the word 
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only, and my servant shall be healed. For I am a man 'un- 
Aer authority, having soldiers under me, and I say unto this 
man, go, and he goeth ; and to another, come, and he cometh ; 
and to my servant, do this, and he doeth it. The Lord said, 
* I have not found so great faith, no not in Israel.' Matt. viii. 
5^10. The centurion was a slaveholder, and instead of 
being reproved by the Saviour, he received the highest com* 
tnendation." 

So also the Princeton Repertory, (April 1886, p. 275,) •* It 
is on all hands acknowledged that, at the time of the advent 
of Jesus Christ, slavery in its worst forms prevailed over the 
whole wcHrld. The Saviour found it around him in Judea^ 
4cc, 7%e subject is hardly alluded to by Christ in any of 
hts personal instructions.** So in the Princeton Repertory 
for October, 1844, it is said, ^ Neither Christ nor his apostles 
eror denounced slaveholding as a crime." 

(2.) That slavery existed throughout the Rcxnan world, 
wherever the apostles went, and yet that they did not denounce 
it as an evil, or proclaim the necessity of immediate emancipa- 
tioo. So the Princeton Repertory for 1836, p. 275, <«The 
apostles met with, it in Asia, Greece, Italy. How did they 
Ireat it ? Not by the denunciation of slavery as necessarily 
. and universally sinful. The apostles refer to it, not to pro- 
Bounce upon it 4s a <iuestion of morals, but to preserve the 
relative duties of masters and slaves,** So in the number 
for October, 1844, it is said by the Princeton Reviewer, <* At 
the time of the introduction of Christianity, slavery in its worst 
iorm prevailed extensively over the world. The slaves are 
fatimated as amounting to one half or two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the Roman empire ; and the severity with which 
they were treated was extreme.!' But ^neither Christ nor 
kis tqiosties ever denounced slaveholding as a crime** 

So the Presbytery of Tombecbee : ** In the whole catalogue of 
{MTohibitioos which disqualify for the kingdom of heaven, sla- 
very is not once immed. Did the apostles say any thing on the 
•abject that justifies its existence among a Christian people ? 
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iDCOiisisteBt with tfte existence of true piety, and with pos- 
$mmng all the proper qoalifications of church membership. 
Thus the Princeton Reviewer says, ^ Did they [Christ and the 
lipostles^ shut their eyes to the enormity of a gpreat ofience 
between Qod and man I Did they temporize with a heinous 
evil, because it was common and popular? Did they admit 
ike perpetrators of the greatest crimes to the Christian eomr 
tmmion^ Who will undertake to charge the blessed Re- 
deemer and his mspired followers with such connivance at sin, 
end audi fellowship with iniquity ?" This argument is stated 
with much force by Dr. Fuller:— 

' ** The demonstration furnished on this question, I need only 
aientioQ ; it is the baptism by the apostles of slayeh^lders, 
and the admissioa of them into the churches. Before baptism 
diey required men to repent, that is, to abandon ail their sins; 
yet they baptized masters holding slaves. They fenced the 
Lord*s taUe with the most solemn warnings that men should 
examine themselves, and that to eat and drink unworthily was 
to eat and drink condemnation ; yet they admitted to the sup- 
per masters holding slaves. They declared that 'without 
lioliness no man could see the L(»d,' and at once ccnademned 
all the darling sins of the day. Idolatry was interwoven with 
the very elements of society, yet they spared it not, but at 
the sight of *a city given to idolatry' their * spirits were 
stirred,' and they told the people plainly that they worshipped 
devils. They abhorred the thought that * the temple of God 
could have any agreement with idols ;' and stigmatized idola- 
try as one of the * works of the' flesh,' * as \p which,' said 
they, * we tell you before, as we have told yon in times past, 
(hat they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
ef God.' Voluptuousness reigned in city and country, and 
even philosophers considered it innocent ; but the heralds of 
Christ assailed it ever3rwhere. In a word, going in the 
atiength of the Lord God, they, with lion-hearted dauntless- 
ness, struck at and warred with the superstitions of the Gen- 
tiles and the prejudiees of the Jews. They attacked the 
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passioiiB of the yolgar and the pride of the noUe. They 
defied the prieetSy and confronted the Sanhedrim, and tbon- 
dered before unjust and licentiotis princes, ' <^ righteousness, 
and temperance, and judgment to come.' Yet as to starery, 
they not only never forbade it, bat receired beliering masten 
into the churches, and declared them * fiuthful and beloTed,' 
brethren in Christ Jesus.*'* 

(4.) It is said by those who maintain that slayery is not 
inconsistent with the spirit of the New Testament, that the 
apostles ** legislated*' for it in the same way as they did for 
the other allowed relations of life. They recognised the rehr 
tion of master and slare in the same manner as they did that 
of husband and wife, and parent and child, and monarch and 
subject, and in language that implied no more disapprobation 
in the one case than in the other. They prescribed the duties 
of both, as if the relation was not improper. It is argued 
further, that they never ** legislated*' for a nnftd relation ; that 
they never made similar laws in reference to polygamy or 
concubinage ; and that the fact that they thus made laws con- 
templating this relation, showed that they could not have 
designed to express disapprobation of the system. This ar- 
gument is much urged by the advocates of the system, and is 
deemed by them conclusive on the point. In support of it, 
they refer to such passages of the New Testament as Eph. 
v.22,d3; vi. 1—0; Col. iii. 18—25; iv. 1 ; 1 Tim. vi. 1—5. 

(5.) It is urged that to suppose slavery to be a sin, and yet 
to suppose that Christ and the apostles foiled to denounce it 
as such, is a gross reflection on their character, and entirely 
inconsistent with their moral honesty. This argument is 
urged with great zeal by the Princeton Reviewer, as being, 
decisive in the case. Thus the author of the article in the 
Repertory for 1836 says on this point : •* It requires nd 
argument to show that sin ought to be at once abandoned.' 
Every thing, therefore, is conceded which the abolitionists 

» Dr. Fuller's Lett«n to Dr. WajUnd, pp. 196, 197. 
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Beed require, when it is granted that slaveholding » in it 
•elf a crime. But how can this assumption be reconciled 
with the coqduct of Christ and the apostles ? EHd they shut 
their eyes to the enormities of a great ofience against God 
and man ? Did they temporize with a heinous evil, because 
it was common and popular ? Did they abstain from eren 
exhorting masters to emancipate their slaves, though an im- 
perative duty, from fear of consequences ? Did they admit 
the perpetrators of the greatest crimes to the Christian com- 
munion? Who will undertake to charge the blessed Re- 
deemer and his. inspired followers with such connivance at 
ilB, and such fellowship with iniquity ? Were drunkards, 
murderers, liars, and adulterers thus treated? Were they 
passed over without even an exhortation to forsake their sins? 
Were they recognised as Christians? It cannot be that 
skveholding belongs to the same category with these crimes ; 
and to assert the contrary, is to assert that Christ is the minis- 
ter of sin." And again, on pages 263, 284, he urges the 
argument with renewed energy : ** Let us, however, consider 
the force of the argument as stated above. It amounts to this. 
Christ and his apostles thought slaveholding a great crime, 
bat they abstained from saying so for fear of the conse- 
quences. The very statement of the argument, in its naked 
form, is its refutation. These holy men did not refrain from 
condemning sin from a regard to consequences. They did 
not hesitate to array against the religion whicl} they taught, 
the strongest passions of men. Nor did they content them- 
selves with denouncing the general principles of evil ; they 
condemned its special manifestations. They did not simply 
forbid intemperate sensual indulgence, and leave it to their 
hearers to decide what did or what did not come under tlmt 
name. They declared that no fornicator, no adulterer, no 
drunkard could be ^admitted into the kingdom of heaven. 
They did not hesitate, even when a little band, a hundred 
and twenty souls, to place themselves in direct and irrecon- 
cikUe oppositida to the whole polity, dvil and leligioos, of 
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toU them that it wonU set the £ither agaiBot the son, and 
the MB agaiBOlthe father; the modwr againot the daughter, 
aad ike daaghaer againoi the mother ; and that a man's eoe- 
■ues ahoald be those of his Ofwn household. He said that 
he came not to brii^ peace, baft a sword, and that soch would 
be the opposition to his foUowets* that whosoever killed theiiiv 
woald think he did God serrioe. Yet in riew of these cep- 
tain consequences the apostles did denooaoe idolatry, not 
merely in principle, bat by name. The result iras preeiselj 
what Christ had foretold. The Romans, toleiant of cTeiy 
other religion, bent the whole force of their wisdom and amu 
to extirpate Chiisdanity. The scenes of bloodshed which, 
century after century, followed the introduction of the gospel, 
did not induce the fcdlowers of Christ to keep back or modify 
the trath. They adhered to their declaration that idolatry 
was a heinous crime. And they were right. We expect 
similar conduct of our missiooaries. We do not expect them 
to refmin from denouncing the institutions of the heathen, as 
sinful, because they are popular, or intimately interworen 
with society. The Jesuits, who adopted this plan, forfeited 
the confidence of Christendom, without «makin|r cooTertaof 
the heathen. It is, therefcnre, perfectly evident that the 
authors of our religion were not withheld, by these consider- 
ationsy from deckring sUrery to be onhiwfiU. If they did 
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•bstsm from this declaration, as is admitted, it must have 
been because they did not consider it as in itself a crime. 
No other solution of their conduct is consistent with their 
truth or fidelity." 

This argument seems to have had a peculiar value in the 
eyes of the conductors of that periodical. After having slum- 
bered unnoticed and unappreciated for some eight years on 
its pages, it was deemed important that so valuaUe a speci- 
men of reasoning should not be lost to the generation that 
was about to come on the stage, and that the world should at 
least be reminded that there toat such a cogent argument 
which might be urged in fiivour of ^e system ; and accord- 
mgly it is reproduced, somewhat enlarged, though with no 
additional strength, in the same work for October, 1844.* In 
that article the reviewer urges the point before us with aug^ 
nented zeal. He says, ^They [that is the abolitionists] 
say, in substance, that the apostles concealed the truth, that 
thfey were afraid of consequences, that they acted from poh'cy, 
er motives of expediency. Our answer to this is, 1. That 
such conduct would be immoral. For men professing to be 
inspired teachers of truth and duty, to appear among mcjn 
living in the daily commission of * a heinous crime in the 

* Why, aftdr the lapse of so many yean, it was deemed neoe u s ary to 
ivpabiiA it substantially in the same periodical, is not stated. The cfaa- 
ntftor of the article, being the undisguised production oi a northern man, 
was such as not soon tg be forgotten at the North ; and having been re- 
published in a pami^ilet form at Pittsburgh by southern gentlemen^ it 
seemed scarcely necessary to refresh the memory of those who reside at 
the South with the fact of its existence. It is one of the characteristics 
•f the theology at Princeton, that it never changes ; and perhaps the ob- 
ject of the republication was to certify to the world that its views of slavei^ 
avB as changeless as its divinity. Whatever may have been the motive, 
kowever, its republication without material change, andwidi no adcUtionai 
■trengtii, may be regarded as a tign that in the apprehension of the oon- 
docton of tbji Princeton Repertory, the argument which palliates slavery 
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tight of God/ and nerer once tell them it w«8 a crime ; to alkm 
them to go on in this couise of iniquity, to the ruin of theit 
•oulsy ia a aapposition which shocks the moral sense. No- 
thing hut the explicit declaration that slaveholding was a 
crime, and immediate emancipation a daty, conld satkfy the 
demands of conscience, in such a case« Men were constantly 
coming to the apostle to a^, whdt they must do to he sated, 
what God would have them to do; and if they did not answer 
*tho6e questions openly and honestly, according to their real 
convictions, they were had men. Such conduct in any other 
case would hy all men he pronounced immoral. Suppose 
our missionaries among the heathen, in teaching the goepd, 
should, from motives of policy, ahstain from telling them the 
truth, should fiiul intentionally to inform them that idolatry, 
adultery, child-murder, or any like crime, was a grievous sin 
in the sight of God, would not all the world prenounce them 
unfaithful ? Ek> not abolitionists condemn southern ministers 
for not explicitly stating that slaveholding is a crime, and im- 
mediate emancipation a duty ? Would they not view with 
ahhorrence the minister who really coincided with them in 
his views, and yet through fear of consequences, held his 
peace, and allow his hearers to sin on in security ? Would 
not, on the contrary, the world ring with their shouts in 
pmise of the man who, in fidelity to Gody and in love to man, 
should openly preach the truth on these points to a congrega- 
tion of slaveholders, even though it brought sudden destruc- 
tion on his own head ? We fear, however, we are only 
obscuring the clearness of a self-evident truth, by multiplying 
illustrations. The conduct of the apostles is absolutely irre- 
concilable with moral honesty, if they believed slaveholding 
to be a heinous crime in the sight of God. They were either 
bad men, or they were not abolitionists, in the American 
sense of that word. 3. But again, the course ascribed to the 
apostles in reference to slavery, is not only base in itself, 
but it is contrary to their conduct in all analogous cases. 
Slaveholding is the only sin familiar to those to whom they 
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Cached* and about which they wrote, that they failed te 
Renounce. IdcAtitry was a cringe which was more preralent 
than slaveholding ; more implicated in ail the histitutions of 
iife, in support of which stronger passions were engaged, 
mod in attacking which they could not look for the suppoit 
tf one-half or two-thirds of the community. Yet idolatry 
Aey everywhere proclaimed to be a crime, inconsistent with 
Christianity and a bar to salvation. The consequence waa^ 
the apostles were persecuted even to death. It is not true that 
they kept back the truth for fear of sufl^ring. They called 
God to witness that they declared the whole counsel of God^ 
mod were clear of every man*s blood. It is said that the 
eases of idolatry and slavery are not parallel, because it was 
more dangerous to denounce the latter than the former. Ad* 
. jnitting the fact, is the degree of danger attending the dis- 
charge of a duty the measure of its obligation ! Must a 
leligious teacher, in explaining the way of salvation, keep 
back the truth—- one of the most efiectual methods of teaching 
felsehood — ^because he may incur danger by inculcating it ! 
We do not, however, believe the fact. We believe that the 
apostles might have taught that slaveholding is a sin, with far 
leas danger than that which they incurred by teaching that 
what the heathen sacrificed they sacrificed to devils. We 
need not conceive of their adopting the system of agitation, 
and the whole * moral machinery' of modem times. They 
adc^pted no such course with regard to idolatry. But they 
might doubtless, with comparative safety, have told slave-^ 
holders that it was their duty to emancipate their slaves. 
They could as well have enjoined them to set their servants 
free, as to command them to render to them what is just and 
equal. Many men, without any great exhibiti(m of courage, 
have taught and do still teach the moral evil of slaveholding 
in the midst of slaveholders. And even now, any man who, 
in a meek, sincere, and benevc^ent spirit, should say to south- 
em planters, that the relation they sustain to their slaves is 
eoBtrary to the will of God, and incompatible with their ovm 
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*^ llie coane ascnbed to the apaitWe k boI colj inoon- 
■iiteiit with fidelity, and coBinij to their iiniibrm pmctiefl^ 
hut k is moreover oppoMd to the condoct of the m c 'tsfng ai 
of God in ail oges. The aBdcm piopheu Bever fiulod 19 
leprore the people fer their aiiio» and to exhort them to lepeol* 
ance, no matter how otrong the attachment of their hearen lo 
their iniquity, or how powerfol the inteieats leagued in iti 
support. Elijah did not kil to denoonce the wonhip of Biali 
though A hah and Jezebel were determined to kill the pio- 
pbeu of God ; nor did John the Baptist ^ to tell Herod that 
it was not lawful for him to have his brother's wi£s." 

(5.) Another consideiatioo relied on is, that the apostlei 
nowhere exhort masters to liberate their shives ; they speak 
of the relation as one of compaialively little account, and as 
one attended with few disadvantages. Thus the Princeton 
Reviewer says, 

** The subject is hardly alluded to by Christ in any of his 
personal instructions. The apostles refer to it, not to pronounce 
upon it as a question of morals, but to prescribe the relative 
duties of masters and slaves. They caution thoee slaves who 
have believing or Christian masters, not to despise them be- 
cause they were on a perfect religious equality with them, but 
to consider the fact that their masters were their brethren, as 
an additional reason for obedience. It is remarkable that there 
is not even an exhortation to masters to hberate their slaves, 
much less is it urged as an imperative and immediate duty. 
They are commanded to be kind, merciful, and just ; and lo 
remember that they have a Master in heaven. Paul rtpre- 
seni9 this relation as of comparatively little account* * Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 
Art thou called being a servant, (or slave,) care not for it ; 
though, should the opportunity of freedom be presented, em- 
brace it. These external relations, however, art of Ultlt 
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imporianee^ for every Christian is a freeman in the highest 
iad hest sense of the word, and at the same time is under the 
•bongest honds to Christ.' 1 Cor. vii. 20—22.*' 
. if the relation is a mild one^ and on the whole -not very un* 
iMirable, and if masters are never exhorted to disturh it hy 
tpy act of voluntary emancipation, it seems to he inferred that 
the New Testament is not inimical to it, and that it is an insti- 
tvtioii which it is desirahle to perpetuate for the hest interests 
of society. 

(6.) As a final argument to show that the apostles were not 
hostile to slavery, and that the institution is not opposed hy 
Christianity, an appeal is made to the case of Onesimus, 
lefenred to in the epistJe to Philemon. The ai^ument relied 
on is, that Onesimus was a slave ; that he had escaped from 
his master, and was a rtmaway ; that he was converted under 
Baal ; that he sent him back without any wish or concurrence 
«B the part of Onesimus, and with a view that he might re* 
main as a slave with Philemon. It is inferred from these 
supposed facts, (1.) That Paul regarded the relation as proper 
wjad desirable. (2.) That it is wrong for a slave to leave his 
■UUBter without his consent. (3.) >That the effect of con- 
version should be to make a runaway slave willing to return 
Id a state of bondage. (4.) That it is a duty to send back a 
runaway slave to his master ; and, (5w) That the act of Paai 
in restoring Onesimus to his master, fairly proves that he 
supposed the relation was to be perpetual.^ 

It is cm such arguments as these that those who maintain 
that slavery is not inconsistent with Christianity, rely. It is 
of importance, therefore, to examine the force of this reason- 
ing, and to inquire whether the Saviour and his apostles 
meant to represent slavery as a desirable system for the 
best interests of society; as a system which is congenial 
with the gospel which they sought to propagate; as one 
which the gospel would serve to extend, and as so destitute 

* Cooipara Dc Fuller's Letters to Dr. WayUnd, p. 196. 
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of the elements of evil, that they would desire to see it pevi 
petuated in connection with the Christian religion* I shall 
therefore, examine these points at some length, with a riev 
to ascertain the exact relation of Christianity to slavery, and 
particularly to the system as it exists in our own country. 21 
Christianity would sustain and perpetuate that system, it may 
be assumed that the institution is not evil ; if it would not, it 
is not a very forced conclusion that it is to be regarded as sis^ i 
ful and wrong. 

I. There is no evidenxe that Christ himself ever caxi 

IN CONTACT WITH SLAVERY. 

The first inquiry which meets us here is, whether there is 
evidence that Christ himself ever came in contact with slavery. 
If he did, and regarded it as wrong, in the same sense as hy- 
pocrisy and sensuality are wrong, it is to be presumed that he 
would have denounced it in the same way as he did those 
things ; and if he did not express his disapprobation of it, it 
seems to be a fair inference that he did not regard it as wrong. 
If, however, he never came in contact with it, nothing can be 
safely argued in favour of it from- his silence, any more than 
it can be inferred that he was favourable to the sports of the 
amphitheatre at Rome, or to the orgies which were celebrated 
in honour of Bacchus, or to the claims to inspiration of the 
oracles of Dodoiia or Delphi. We can only argue in respect 
to his sentiments on such points, from the principles which he 
laid down of a general character, or from the incidental 
remarks which he made when discoursing on other topics. 

In endeavouring, then, to ascertain the views of the Saviour 
on this subject, I would make the following remarks :•— 

(1.) There is no conclusive evidence that he ever came in 
contact with slavery at all. If the train of argument which 
has been pursued in regard to the tendency of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions is well-founded, there is every probability that 
slavery had ceased in the Hebrew commonwealth long before 
the advent of the Saviour. There is no pioof whioh I hare 
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•ben referred to from any contemporary writer, that it existed 
w Judea in his time at all ; and there is no evidence from the 
Mew Testament that he ever came in contact with it. The 
only instance that is ever referred to of the kind, and the only 
obe that can he, is the case of the Roman centurion who had 
a servant sick at Capernaum. Matt. viii. 5, seq. But this 
case does not prove the point for which it is adduced ; for (a) 
the terms which are used as descriptive of the case, do not 
prove it. The centurion himself applies to the sick servant 
at home the term u noAi — •pais^ (Matt. viii. 5,) which is a word 
much too general to demonstrate that he was a slave. It was 
rarely applied to a slave at all, and when it was, it was only as 
the term boy now is in the slaveholding states of thisT Union. 
The term which the centurion uses in ver. 9, implying 
that he had servants under him, also, does not demonstrate 
diat they were slaves : ♦* And I say to my servant — tf JoiJxqi 
—do this, and he doeth it." This word, as has heen shown, 
(Ch. III.) is also too general to make it certain that he refers to 
alaves. If it should he said that it is probable that this sick 
man was a slave, still it is obvious to reply, that what is neces- 
aary to the argument derived from the fact that the Saviour 
did not express disapprobation a[ the system, is, that he 
entuaUy came in contact with a case, and did not condemn it. 
Even then it might be questioned whether his not expressing 
a sentence of condemnation on the system could be construed 
as an argument that he did not disapprove of it ; but in order 
that the argument should have any force, it is necessary to 
know that he actually encountered slavery, (b) It may be 
urged further, that it is by no means certain that a Roman 
officer, such as the centurion was, would have a slave to ac- 
company him. That he would have a servant of some kind 
is not improbable, for it is still common in the East for officers 
in an army, and even for the ordinary cavalry, to have ser- 
vants to attend them, to w^t upon them, and to take care of 
Uieir horses. But these are not commonly slaves. They are 
persons^ in the employ of the government, assigning such 
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Ittle of right ; yet they in fact do no less, who infer that, be- 
Wise he did not denounce slavery, therefore he was not un&- 
yoarable to the system. 

; (d.) He never uttered a word which can be construed in 
fmvour of slavery. It is remarkable that the advocates of 
the system never appeal to any thing that fell from his lips 
in his instructions; to any principle or doctrine that he kid 
down in his religion, in defence of the institution. If \here 
vere nothing else in the world than the discourses of Jesus 
Christ to form the opinions and direct the conduct of men, no 
Sne would ever dream that such a system was desirable or 
ptoper. In his discourses, there is not* a sentiment which 
csn be tortured by any ingenuity of exegesis into an ap- 
Hioval of the system. No one, under the fair influence of 
ihe doctrines which he laid down, ever yet made a man a 
slave ; no one ever supposed that he could justify such an 
act by any thing that the Saviour ever did or taught. Not 
even a hint can be found* in all that he said, on which a 
nan who was about to embark in the slave trade, or who 
designed to raise slaves for sale, or who meant to purchase a 
sbve, or who meant to keep one already in his possession, 
C|mld rely to sanction his course. Never were any discourses 
sr writings in the world more entirely free from any thing 
which would lend such a sanction, than the recorded dis- 
courses of the Redeemer. 

• (4.) While this was true— true that he in no way inter- 
meddled with the system any more than he did with the 
regulations of the Roman Coliseum, or the laws respecting 
the harem in a Persian courts it is also true that he laid down 
principles which are entirely inconsistent with slavery, and 
which would tend to its rapid abolition. In another part of this 
argument from the New Testarment, I shall have occasion to 
inquire into the effect of Christianity on the abolition of sla- 
very. At present, all that it is necessary to observe is, that 
there are fundamental principles laid down by the Saviour 
which are opposed to the whole system of slavery, and which 
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it is necetsarf constantly to violate in order to its peipetiiikjt 
Among those principles are the following >— 

(a) The doctrine that all the race are on a level before God; 
that all axe redeemed by the same blood ; that all are equally 
the heirs of life ; that all are moral and responsible beingi; 
that all are descended from the same parent. The instrao* 
tions of the Saviour do not go against all distincti<»i8 in life. 
They recognise the relations of father and son ; of mler and 
subject ; of the rich and poor, as those which are not incoii* 
sistent with his grand fundamental position— that in the mattei 
of redemption all men are on a level. In these relations all 
are to be recognised as men ; as capable <^ redemption ; ai 
free moral agents ; and no one by nature is supposed to have 
any priority or superiority over the other. But slavery 
always supposes that there is a distinction among men in these 
respects— a distinction different from that which arises from 
regarding them as sustaining the relation of parent and child; 
as qualified to govern or not, and as fitted for difierent occih 
pations of life where all may be free. It is supposed to be 
such a distinction in nature as to make it proper that one 
should be a master and the other a slave ; that one should be 
regarded as a freeman, and the other *a chattel and a thing;' 
that one should have a right to buy and sell, and that the 
other should be bought and sold. It is impossible, in the 
nature of things, that the advocate of slavery should regard 
aU men as, in every respect, on a level in regard to re- 
demption. There is inevitably, in his apprehension, some 
reason, in the nature of the case, just in proportion as there 
is any reason for the existence of slavery at all why the 
present master shoulo be the master^ and the present slave 
SHOULO BE the slave / — ^why the tvhite man should be the 
master, and why the man of colour should be the slave. Yet 
it is clear that this view of the matter is entirely at variance 
with the fundamental doctrine in the plan of redemption. 

(b) Under the gospel, and in accordance with its principles, 
00 relation was to exist, which: would be inconsistent with tfaa 
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■t iMognition of wXL who bore the Chrktian name and 
pe as brethren. They were to be regarded a» Chria* 
brethren in all respects, and there was to be nothing in 

condition which would make the application 6[ the 

to any and to all improper. Matth. zxiii. 8. ** One 
our master — M^f^yiTfiTf: and all ye are brethrerk'^ 
« M ^tuU dafXt« itftt* 'Ye all:^ — that i^, • all who pro* 
to be my followers— all who compose the true church, no 
Br what their rank, colour, condition, age. There is to be 
iDg in your condition or rektions which shall be incon- 
•t wi^ the fiur and honest application of the word 6re- 
I ^6 i %^f Any thing which would not allow that, would 

violation of the principles of my religion.' This is the 
irra language of the New Testament. Now, the employ- 
; of this term is entirely appropriate in all those relationa 
ce ffeedom is enjoyed. There is nothing to hinder its 

use when the rich address the poor, or princes their 
sets, or preachers their people, or men of years and ex- 
mee those who are just entering on life. But there it 
li to prevent its fair use when applied by masters to their 
it, or still more by slaves to their masters. It cannot 
ted except it be constructively and metaphorically, by 
i who regard their slaves as chattels and as property, 
who have the constant feeling that they are at liberty to 
Jbem at any moment, as they do their cattle. To apply 
erm brethren to those who are slaves, is a departure from 
ust use of language, and is a mockery of the feel- 
which it is condescendingly designed to soothe. Doet 
Bf occur that slaves address their masters in this manner ; 
Rronld they be allowed to do so ? 

fc ii remaikable that even here the Saviour is careful not to employ a 
which would even tuggtit the relation of master and tlave. H« 
he term xoL^ijyritiji — a leader, conductor (Anfuhrer, Anleiter, Pati' 
a leader, guide, teacher, master, (Robinsony Zer.), and not the term 
Mhe of tiie relation of mastery m contradistinction firom a servant or 
-^(M^$.--l Tvau tL 1, S; Ttoi u. 9 ; 1 Pet iL Jt. 
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(c) One of the great and leading prindptee of the reKgioH 
of the BayiouT is expressed in the golden role : ** Whatso- 
eyer ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; for this is the law and the prophets." Matt. rii. 12. 
This rule he evidently designed should he incorporated into 
his religion tfs essential to the system* and it is manifest thul 
nothing inconsistent with the fair application of it can he in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity. Yet its hearing 
on slavery is obvious. Its influence in securing the eman- 
cipation of all those now held in bondage, if fiiirly applied, 
would be certain and inevitable. (1) No one, under the in* 
fluence of Ibis rule, ever made a man a slave. No one ever 
felt that in tearing him away from his home, in separating 
him from country and friends, in exposing hint to sale, and in 
dooming him to perpetual bondage for no other crime than 
that of being 

« Guilty of a skin not cdoured like his own," 

he was doing that which he would wish another man to 
do to him. (2.) No one in exacting from another unrequited 
toil, or feeding him on coarse fare, or clothing him with coarse 
raiment, far inferior to what he himself possesses, or in de- 
priving him of the privileges of reading the Bible, or of rising 
in political life, or of being eligible to office, ever did that 
which he would wish others to do to him. (3.) No one ever 
subjected a fellow-being to the operation of the laws of serr 
vitude, as they exist in this country, by the fair operation of 
this rule. He would not wish any one to subject him or his 
children to the operation of these laws. (4.) It may be added, 
that few or none, under the fair operation of this rule, would 
ever continue to hold another in slavery. Those cases must be 
exceedingly rare on the earth, where a man would desire that 
he himself should be in the condition of his slave, or that, 
if he were already a slave, the bonds of servitude should be 
riveted perpetually on him. Freedom is sweet to man ; and 
it cannot be doubted that if a man were in all circumstances 



t» act toDrarda thoae ander liini, as he would desire to ba 
Heated if in «tlieir places, the bonds of servitude would sooa 
ba loosed. 

: If these principles are correct, then it is clear that neither the 
aaample nor the silence of the Saviour can never be referred 
la as sanctioning slavery. It is one of the plainest of aU 
propositions, that if we had had only his instructions and 
Jiis example to guide us in this matter, slavery wouM never 
kave been originated ; and that where it h€ui before existed, it 
would soon cease. The application of these principles to 
die system in this country, as we shall see in another part 
af the argument, would inevitably abolish the system. 

. n. TUS MIKNER IN WHICH THE APOSTLSS TREATED THE 

SUBJECT OF Slavery. 

$ 1. They found it in existence when they organized churches 

out of the limits of Judea. 

. We have seen above, that there is no evidence that when the 
fSttviour appeared, slavery in any form existed in Judea, and 
imisequently there is no proof that he ever encountered it. 
We have also seen that his silence on the subject cannot be 
QODstrued as any evidence that he did not disapprove of the 
aystem, and did not design that the principles of his religion 
aiiould abolish it, wherever it might be found. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to inquire how his apostles treated the 
aystem when they encountered it, and whether the manner in 
vbich they met it can be construed as an evidence that they 
lagnrded it as a good institution, and as one which it was 
desirable to perpetuate in the world. 

. There can be no doubt that slavery existed in the countries 
lo which they went to preach the gospel, and that they often 
ancountered it, and were called to act in view of it in organ- 
ising churches. There are evidences of this, as we shall 
aae, in their epistles ; and from what is known of the condition 
of tha Roman empire at that period, it cannot be doubted thai 
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they come in contact with it, and that in preaching the gospel 
they would be called to address those who sostaiiied the relft' 
tion of master and slave. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a proof that slaTery abounded 
in the Roman empire, or that the conditions of servitude wen 
very severe and oppressive. This is conceded on all handf. 
If any one desires to see it demonstrated beyond the possibi- 
lity of a doubt, he may consult an article by Professor B. B. 
Sdwards, in the American Biblical Repository for October, 
1835, pp. 41 1 — 436. The purpose of my argument does not 
require me to go into an examination of this point, in detail 
All that the argument does require, whatever conclosioQ we 
may reach as to the manner in which the apostles treated the 
subject, is, the admission of the fact that slavery every- 
where abounded ; that it existed in forms of great severity 
and cruelty ; that it involved all the essential claims which are 
now made by masters to the services or persons of slaves; 
that it was protected by civil laws ; that the master had the 
right of transferring his slaves by sale, donation, or testa- 
ment ; that in general he had every right which was supposed 
to be necessary to perpetuate the system; and that it* was 
impossible that the early preachers of Christianity should not 
encounter this system, and be constrained to adopt some prin- 
ciples in regard to the proper treatment of it. 

In Order to allow to those who suppose that slavery ia sanc- 
tioned by the New Testament, and that the conduct of the 
apostles may be appealed to in justification of the system as 
it exists in this country, all the advantage in the argument 
which can be derived from the actual state of slavery as they 
found it, it seems necessary, however, to advert to the form 
in which slavery was found when they preached the gospel. 
It is proper to concede that the state of things was such that 
they must have encountered it, and that it then had all the 
features of cruelty, oppression, and wrong which can ever 
exist to make it repelJant to any of the feelings of humanity, 
or revolting to the principles of a Christian. It ia fair that 
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tlw advocate of the system should have aU the advantage 
which can he derived from the fact that the apostles found it 
in its most odious fonns, and in such circumstances as to make 
It proper that they should regard and treat it as an evil, if 
Crhristianity regards it as such at all. It is proper that it 
aliould he seen that their method of treating it was not prompted 
by the fact that it was of so mild a type as to be scarcely 
worthy of their attention. It is to be admitted that if there can 
be wrongs in slavery anywhere which should rouse the spirit 
ef a Christian man, they existed to as great an extent in the 
oountries where the apostles propagated the gospel ; that if the 
system as it exists in our own land is contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, the system as they found it was no less con- 
tmry to it ; that if now, in any of its forms and influences, 
and in any of the means adopted to perpetuate it, it is opposed 
to the gospel, it was no less so then ; that if it, can be regarded 
BOW as desirable that the system should come to an end, it 
was no less desirable then ; and that if Christians now should 
Jabour to bring it to a termination, it was no less desirable and 
jnoper that they should do it then. This, it seems to me, is 
all that the advocate of slavery can ask to have conceded on 
this point. 

• The features of slavery in the Roman empire, so far as it 
18 necessary to refer to them to illustrate this point, were 
aommarily these :— 

1. Slavery existed generally throughout the Roman empire, 
and the number of slaves was very great. ^ Some rich indi- 
liduals possessed ten thousand, and some as many as twenty 
thousand of their fellow-creatures," who were held as slaves.* 
In Italy, it was computed that there were three slaves to one 
freeman, and that in this part of the empire alone their num- 
ber amounted to more than twenty millions. The number, 
tiierefore, throughout the Roman empire must have been im- 
mensely great ; and if so, it is impossible that the apostles 

* Professor B. B. Edwards. 
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of the elements of evil, that they would desire to Bee it pev* 
petuated in connection with the Christian religion. I shall^ 
therefore, examine these points at some length, with a Tiew 
to ascertain the exact relation of Christianity to slavery, and 
particularly to the system as it exists in our own country. If 
Christianity would sustain and perpetuate that system, it may 
be assumed that the institution is not evil ; if it would not, it 
is not a very forced conclusion that it is to he regarded as sin^ 
ful and wrong. 

I. There is no evidence that Christ himself ever came 

IN CONTACT with SlAVERY. 

The first inquiry which meets us here is, whether there is 
evidence that Christ himself ever came in contact with slavery; 
If he did, and regarded it as wrong, in the same sense as hy- 
pocrisy and sensuality are wrong, it is to be presumed that he 
would have denounced it in the same way as he did those 
things ; and if he did not express his disapprobation of it, it 
seems to be a fair inference that he did not regard it as wrong. 
If, however, he never came in contact with it, nothing can be 
safely argued in favour of it from- his silence, any more than 
it can be inferred that he was favourable to the sports of the 
amphitheatre at Rome, or to the orgies which were celebrated 
in honour of Bacchus, or to the claims to inspiration of the 
oracles of Dodona or Delphi. We can only argue in respect 
to his sentiments on such points, from the principles which he 
laid down of a general character, or from the incidental 
remarks which he made when discoursing on other topics. 

In endeavouring, then, to ascertain the views of the Saviour 
on this subject, I would make the following remarks :«- 
' (1.) TJiiere is no conclusive evidence that he ever came in 
contact with slavery at all. If the train of argument which 
has been pursued in regard to the tendency of the Mosaic in-* 
stitutions is well-founded, there is every probability that 
slavery had ceased in the Hebrew common wealth, long before 
the advent of the Saviour. There is no pj^oof which I hftve 
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seen referred to from any contemporary writer, that it existed 
in Judea in his time at all ; and there is no evidence from the 
New Testament that he ever came in contact with it. The 
only instance that is ever referred to of the kind, and the only 
one that can he, is the case of the Roman centurion who had 
a servant sick at Capernaum. Matt. viii. 5, seq. But this 
case does not prove the point for which it is adduced ; for (a) 
the terms which are used as descriptive of the case, do not 
prove it. The centurion himself applies to the sick servant 
at home the term 6 hm^ — paiSf (Matt. viii. 5,) which is a word 
much too general to demonstrate that he was a slave. It was 
rarely applied to a slave at all, and when it was, it was only as 
the term boy now is in the slaveholding states of thisT Union. 
The term which the centurion uses in ver. 9, implying 
that he had servants under him, also, does not demonstrate 
that they were slaves : *< And I say to my servant — tf 6<n/Kf 
—do this, and he doeth it." This word, as has heen shownt 
(Oh. III.) is also too general to make it certain that he refers to 
slaves. If it should he said that it is probable that this sick 
man was a slave, still it is obvious to reply, that what is neces- 
sary to the argument derived from the fact that the Saviour 
did not express disapprobation d* the system, is,- that he 
actually came in contact with a case, and did not condemn it. 
Even then it might he questioned whether his not expressing 
a sentence of condemnation on the system could be construed 
as an argument th^t he did not disapprove of it ; but in order 
that the ai^;ument should have any force, it is necessary to 
know that he actually encountered slavery, (b) It may be 
urged further, that it is by no means certain that a Roman 
officer, such as the centurion was, would have a slave to ac- 
eompany him. That he would have a servant of some kind 
is not improbable, for it is still common in the East for officers 
in an army, and even for the ordinary cavalry, to have ser- 
vants to attend them, to wait upon them, and to take care of 
their horses. But these are not commonly slaves. They are 
persons^ in the employ of the government, assigning such 
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penoiu to the use of the annj,tobe paid by the gorennMOt 
(c) Coosidering the faciUties for escaping in passing throogb 
foreign couotries on a march, it is hardly probable that tin 
attendants on Roman officers would be slaves. At all events, 
there is not the slightest proof that this man was a slave, and 
if not, then there is not the slightest prorf that the Saviom 
ever came in contact with slavery at all, either in poblic of 
in private life. The only evidence which I have seen that 
there were any slaves in Palestine about the time of the 
Savioar, is the statement of Josephus, (Hist. 19,) that ^King 
Agprippa exhibited at one time in Judea seven hundred pair of 
gladiators." But (1.) There is no evidence that the Saviom 
ever witnessed any such scene, nor is it probable that he did. 
(2.) If his silence in such a case may be construed as a proof 
that he did not disapprove of slavery, it may for the same 
reason be construed as a proof that he did not disapprove of 
gladiatorial exhibitions. 

(2.) Nothing thei^ can be inferred from the silence of the 
Saviour on this subject. It was by no means his method to 
go out of his way to denounce sins which prevailed in other 
parts of the earth, however great they might be, or however 
much it may be inferred that he disapproved of them. He con- 
demned the sins of his own age and country as he encountered 
them, and laid down great principles of truth which would 
be of easy application to all others as his gospel should spread. 
But to infer that he approved of every thing on which he 
maintained silence, or which he did not expressly condemOf 
would be a violation of aU the principles by which we judge 
of a veligious teacher or philosopher, and would be doing 
him manifest injustice. Are we to infer that he approved of 
the sports in the amphitheatre at Rome ; of the conflicts of 
gladiators, and the bloody struggles between captives in war 
and wild beasts ? Are we to infer that he approved of the 
scenes of the Roman Saturnalia, or the modes of worship on 
the Acropolis at Corinth, because he was silent in regard to 
them ?• To hold him to this, would be a violation of every 
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'Tale of right ; yet they in fact do no less^ who infer that, be> 
eause he did not denounce slavery, therefore he was not unfa* 
irourahle to the system. 

(3.) He never uttered a word which can be construed in 
favour of slavery. It is remarkable that the advocates of 
the system never appeal to any thing that fell from his lips 
in his instructions; to any principle or doctrine that he laid 
down in his religion, in defence of the institution. If there 
were nothing else in the world than the discourses of Jesus 
Christ to form the opinions and direct the conduct of men, no 
one would ever dream that such a system was desirable or 
j^per. In his discourses, there is not- a sentiment which 
can be tortured by any ingenuity of exegesis into an ap- 
proval of the system. No one, under the fair influence of 
the doctrines which he laid down, ever yet made a man a 
akve ; no one ever supposed tbat he could justify such an 
act by any thing that the Saviour ever did or taught. Not 
even b. hint can be found* in all that he said, on which a 
man who was about to embark in the slave trade, or who 
designed to raise slaves for sale, or who meant to purchase a 
slave, or who meant to keep one already in his possession, 
could rely to sanction his course. Never were any discourses 
#r writings in the world more entirely free from any thing 
which would lend such a sanction, than the recorded dis- 
courses of the Redeemer. 

• (4.) While this was true — true that he in no way inter- 
meddled with the system any more than he did with the 
regulations of the Roman Coliseum, or the laws respecting 
the harem in a Persian courts it is also true that he laid down 
principles which are entirely inconsistent with slavery, and 
which would tend to its rapid abolition. In another part of this 
argument from the New Testarment, I shall have occasion to 
inquire into the effect of Christianity on the abolition of sla- 
rery. At present, all that it is necessary to observe is, that 
there are fundamental principles laid down by the Saviour 
which are opposed to the whole system of slavery, and which 

21» 
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it 18 necessary constantly to violate in order to its peipetnitj; 
Among those principles are the following >— 

(a) The doctrine that all the race are on a level before God; 
that all are redeemed by the same blood ; that all are equally 
the heirs of life ; that all are moral Snd responsible beings ; 
that all are descended from the same parent. The instrno* 
tioDs of the Saviour do not go against all distinctions in life. 
They recognise the relations of father and son ; of ruler and 
subject ; of the rich and poor, as those which are not incon- 
sistent with his grand fundamental position— that in the matter 
of redemption all men are on a level. In these relations all 
are to be recognised as men ; as capable of redemption ; as 
free moral agents ; and no one by nature is supposed to have 
any priority or superiority over the other. But slavery 
olwayB supposes that there is a distinction among men in these 
respects — a distinction different from that which arises from 
regarding them as sustaining the relation of parent and child; 
ajs qualified to govern or not, and as fitted for different occa« 
pations of life where all may be free. It is supposed to be 
such a distinction in nature as to make it proper that one 
should be a master and the other a slave ; that one should be 
regarded as a freeman, and the other * a chattel and a thing;' 
that one should have a right to buy and sell, and that the 
other should be bought and sold. It is impossible, in the 
nature of things, that the advocate of slavery should regard 
aU men as, in eveiy respect, on a level in regard to re- 
demption. There is inevitably, in his apprehension, some 
reason, in the nature of the case, just in proportion as there 
is any reason for the existence of slavery at all — why the 
present master should be the master, and the present slate 
SHOULD BE the slave ; — ^why the white man should be the 
master, and why the m:an of colour should be the slave. Yet 
it is clear that this view of the matter is entirely at variance 
with the fundamental doctrine in the plan of redemption. 

ip) Under the gospel, and in accordance with its principles, 
no relation was to exist, which: would be inconsistent with the 
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hcmeflt lecognition of all who bore the ChristiaD name and 
image as brethren. They were to be regarded a» Chris* 
lian brethren in all respects, and there was to be nothing in 
tlurir condition which would make the application c^ the 
term to any and to all improper. Matth. xxiii. 8. ** One 
m your maste r m l^tjyfft^i and aU ye are brethren-^ 
miifttt ^ vfuuf da<xto» itffc/ < Ye a//:' — that i;, * ail who pro- 
fess to be my followers — all who compose the true church, no 
matter what their rank, colour, condition, age. There is to be 
nothing in your condition or relations which shall be incon- 
natent wi^ the &ir and honest application of the word 6re- 
fibrfyi-— ^xto»f Any thing which would not allow that, would 
be a violation of the principles of my religion.* This is the 
oniform language of the New Testament. Now, the employ- 
ment of this term is entirely appropriate in aU those relations 
where f/eedom is enjoyed. There is nothing to hinder its 
fidr use when the rich address the poor, or princes their 
aubjects, or preachers their people, or men of years and ex- 
^rience those who are just entering on life. But there ia 
much to prerent its fair use when applied by masters to their 
slares, or still more by slaves to their masters. It cannot 
be • used except it be constructively and metaphorically, by 
those who regard their slaves as chattels and as property, 
and who have the constant feeling that they are at liberty to 
tell them at any moment, as they do their cattle. To apply 
the term brethren to those who are slaves, is a departure from 
all just use of language, and is a mockery of the feel- 
ings which it is condescendingly designed to soothe. Does 
it ever occur that slaves address their masters in this manner ; 
and would they be allowed to do so ? 

* It is remarkable that even here the Saviour is carefiil not to employ a 
term "which "would even tuggett the relation of master and slave. He 
uses the term xd^fiyritfji — o, leader, conductor (Anfuhrer, Anleiter, Pat" 
SOI0;) a leader, guide, teacher, master, (^Robinson, Xer.), and not the terra 
ei pieari ve of the relation of master , fai contradistinction from a servant or 
* iw fetfx^iy$.->l Tim. tL 1, S; Titu0 ii. 9; 1 Pet n. JS. 
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(c) One of the ^at and leading principles of the reKgioB 
of the Saviour is expressed in the golden rule : ** Whatso- 
erer ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; for this is the law and the prophets.** Matt. rii. 12. 
This rule he evidently designed should be incorporated into 
his religion tB essential to the system, and it is manifest that 
nothing inconsistent with the fair application of it can he in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity. Yet its bearing 
on slavery is obvious. Its influence in securing the eman* 
cipation of all those now held in bondage, if fairly applied, 
would be certain and inevitable* (1) No one, under the in* 
fluence of this rule, ever made a man a slave. No one ever 
felt that in tearing him away from his home, in separating 
him from country and friends, in exposing him. to sale, and in 
dooming him to perpetual bondage for no other crime than 
that of being 

« Guilty of a skin not coloured like laa own," 

he was doing that which he would wish another man to 
do to him. (2.) No one in exacting from another unrequited 
toil, or feeding him on coarse fare, or clothing him with coarse 
raiment, far inferior to what he himself possesses, or in de- 
priving him of the privileges of reading the Bible, or of rising 
in political life, or of being eligible to office, ever did that 
which he would wish others to do to him. (3.) No (me ever 
subjected a fellow-being to the operation of the laws of seif 
vitude, as they exist in this country, by the fair operation of 
this rule. He would not wish any one to subject him or his 
children to the operation of these laws. (4.) It may be added, 
that few or none, under the fair operation of this rule, would 
ever continue to hold another in slavery. Those cases must be 
exceedingly rare on the earth, where a man would desire that 
he himself should be in the condition of his slave, or that, 
if he were abready a slave, the bonds of servitude should be 
riveted perpetually on him. Freedom is sweet to man ; and 
it cannot be doubted that if a man were in all circumstances 
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t» act towards thoee under lum, as ke would desire to ba 
tieated if in •their places, the bonds of servitude would soon 
be loosed. 

: If these principles are correct, then it is clear that neither the 
•jEunple nor the silence of the Saviour can never be referred 
to as sanctioning slavery. It is one of the plainest of aU 
propositions, that if we had had only his instructions and 
}m example to guide us in this matter, slavery would never 
bave been originated ; and that where it had before existed, it 
would soon cease. The application of these principles to 
tbe system in this country, as we shall see in another part 
0f the argument, would inevitably abolish the system. 

, II. The manner in which the Apostles treated the 

SUBJECT OF Slavery. 

<§ 1. They found it in existence when they organized churches 

out of the limits of Judea. 

. We have seen above, that there is no evidence that when the 
Saviour appeared, slaveiy in any form existed in Judea, and 
jBODsequently there is no proof that he ever encountered it. 
We have also seen that his silence on the subject cannot bo 
fionstrued as any evidence that he did not disapprove of the 
system, and did not design that the principles of his religion 
^ould abolish it, wherever it might be found. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to inquire how his apostles treated the 
system when they encountered it, and whether the manner in 
which they met it can be construed as an evidence that they 
fegarded it as a good institution, and as (me which it was 
desirable to perpetuate in the world. 

. There can be no doubt that slavery existed in the countries 
|o which they went to preach the gospel, and that they often 
encountered it, and were called to act in view of it in organ- 
ising churches. There are evidences of this, as we shall 
9^, in their epistles ; and from what is known of the condition 
id the Roman empire at that periodi it cannot be doubted thai 
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they came in contact with it, and that in preaching^ the gospel 
they would be called to address those who sustained the lefat* 
tion of master and slave. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a proof that slayery abounded 
in the Roman empire, or that the conditions of servitude wen 
very severe and oppressive. This is conceded on all hands. 
If any one desires to see it dtmonatrattd beyond the possibi- 
lity of a doubt, he may consult an article by Professor B. B. 
Edwards, in the American Biblical Repository for October, 
1835, pp. 41 1 — 436. The purpose of my argument does not 
require me to go into an examination of this point, in detail. 
All that the argument does require, whatever conclusion we 
may reach as to the manner in which the apostles treated the 
subject, is, the admission of the fact that slavery every- 
where abounded ; that it existed in forms of great severity 
and cruelty ; that it involved all the essential claims which are 
now made by masters to the services or persons of slaves; 
that it was protected by civil laws ; that the master had the 
right of transferring his slaves by sale^ donation, or testa- 
ment ; that in general he had every right which was supposed 
to be necessary to perpetuate the system; and that it* was 
impossible that the early preachers of Christianity should not 
encounter this system, and be constrained to adopt some prin- 
ciples in regard to the proper treatment of it. 

In Order to allow to those who suppose that slavery is sanc- 
tioned by the New Testament, and that the conduct of the 
apostles may be appealed to in justification of the system as 
it exists in this country, all the advantage in the argument 
which can be derived from the actual state of slavery as they 
found it, it seems necessary, however, to advert to the form 
in which slavery was found when they preached the gospel. 
It is proper to concede that the state of things was such that 
they must have encountered it, and that it then had all the 
features of cruelty, oppression, and wrong which can ever 
exist to make it repelJant to any of the feelings of humanity, 
or revolting to the principles of a Christian. It is fair that 
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the advocate of the system should have aU the advantage 
which can he derived from the fact that the apostles found it 
in its most odious fonns, and in such circumstances as to make 
it proper that they should regard and treat it as an evil, if 
Christianity regards it as such at all. It is proper that it 
should he seen that their method of treating it was not prompted 
hy the fact that it was of so mild a type as to be scarcely 
worthy of their attention. It is to be admitted that if there can 
be wrongs in slavery anywhere which should rouse the spirit 
of a CUstian man, they existed to as great an extent in the 
countries where the apostles propagated the gospel ; that if the 
system as it exists in our own land is contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, the system as they found it was no less con- 
trary to it ; that if now, in any of its forms and influences, 
and in any of the means adopted to perpetuate it, it is opposed 
to the gospel, it was no less so then ; that if it, can be regarded 
now as desirable that the system should come to an end, it 
was no less desirable then ; and that if Christians now should 
labour to bring it to a termination, it was no less desirable and 
pvi(^)eT that they should do it then. This, it seems to me, is 
all that the advocate of slavery can ask to have conceded on 
this point. 

The features of slavery in the Roman empire, so far as it 
is necessary to refer to them to illustrate this point, were 
sommarily these :— 

1. Slavery existed generally throughout the Roman empire, 
and the number of slaves was very great. ^ Some rich indi- 
viduals possessed ten thousand, and some as many as twenty 
thousand (rf their fellow-creatures," who were held as slaves.* . 
In Italy, it was computed that there were three slaves to one 
freeman^ and that inthis part of the empire alone their num- 
ber amounted to more than twenty millions. The number, 
therefore, throughout the Roman empire must have been im- 
mensely great ; and if so, it is impossible that the apostles 

* Professor B. B. Edwards. 
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amti 3ixznaer x isiir Joaizcd 

pvspertj. AuRciifliaa, omaer cbe mfBtf AiigoflCiiSt dioagk 
hi* 'jxauku had soiieRd zmt fca m ia ike dril wub* Jeft be* 
iLod hiai zhi*x xiumsmal six haadxed yoke 01 oxini* two luui* 
irtd mad dixj chflusuid hcsii of mnaLa cattle^ and* what wm 
aimjit iocladeil in the disacnpciaa of cutie, ftmr ihoqsand oim 
httotivid aod SLite«ii slares^*' **Scaiinis po airjs ed abota 
ficfur dkAHand domeatiCv and as many nual slaTes. In the 
nrign of AuguiFtos, a freedman, who had sustained great ksses 
during tke ciril wars, ieft bar thousand one hundred and 
willten slaves, besides other propeity/' ^Slaves alleys 
compofiMfd a great part of the moTable propeity of indiWdualsv 
and formed a chief article of ladies* dowries." ^It was 
fashionable to go abroad attended by a large number of akres. 
Horacet says, ^ habebat s»pe ducentos, saepe decern senros.** 
Besides the domestic and agricultural slaves, there were the 
gladiators, who were chiefly slaves, and who were extremely 
numerous at difierent periods. Julius Caesar exhibited at one 
time three hundred and twenty pairs* Trajan exhibited 
them for one hundred and twenty-three days, in the course 
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of which ten thoasRiid gladiators foaght. Chrysostom says, 
that under Theodosius the Great, and Arcadius, some persons 
had two or three thousand slaves. From the time of Aa- 
gustns, we may allow three slaves to one freeman ; we shall 
thus have a free population in Italy of 6,944,000, and of 
•kres d0,83%000 ; total, ^,776,000.* 

(2.) The methods in which men hecame slaves, in the Ro> 
nan empire, were the following :— 

' (a) By war* This was almost a universal custom. In 
general, prisoners, of war were sold as soon as possible after 
their captivity. ** On the descent of the Romans upon Africa 
in the first Punic war, twenty thousand prisoners were taken. 
On the great vict<Hy of Marius and Catullus over the Cimbri, 
sixty thousand were captured. When Pindenissas was takea 
by Cicero, the inhabitants were sold for more than i6 100,000. 
Augustus, having overcome the Salassi,sold as slaves thirty-four 
thousand, of whom eight thousand were capable of bearing 
arms. CsBsar, in his Gallic wars, according to the moderate 
estimate of Yelleius Paterculus, took more than four hundred 
thousand prisoners." 

(6) Slaves were acquired by commerce. " The slave-trade 
in Africa is as old as history reaches back. Among the ruling 
nations of the North coast, — the Egyptians, Cyrenians, and 
Carthagenians, — slavery was not only established, but they 
imported whole armies of slaves, partly for home use, and 
partly, at least by the Carthagenians, to be shipped for foreign 
markets. They were chiefly drawn from the interior, where 
kidnapping was just as much carried on then as now. Black 
male and female slaves were even an article of luxury, not 
only among the above-named nations, but in Greece and Italy. 
For the building c£ the public works at Rome, vast numbers 
of slaves were procured. In raising such a structure as the 
Jlfousoleum of Adrian, thousands of wretched men, torn from 
their own firesides, were toiled unto death. For a long period, 

* BibL Repos. as above, pp. 413,414. 
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great namben of slares were drawn from Asia MinoTy paiti- 
cularly from Phiygia and Cappadocia. Siave and Phrygm 
became almost conrertible tenns. So groat a multitude were 
carried into slayery, that bot few towns were planted ; tht 
country was rather a pasturage for flocks. In most countries 
it was common for parents to sell their children into dareiy. 
Man-stealing was, at aU times, a very common crime among 
the ancients." The following places are mentioned either as 
emporia for slaves, or countries from which they wero pro- 
cured : — Delos, Phrygia, and Cappadocia ; PSanticapaeom, 
Dioscurias, and Phanagoria on the Euxine or Black Sea; 
Alexandria and Cadiz ; Corsica, Sardinia, and Britain ; Africt 
and Thrace ; and, indeed, almost erery part of the world fat' 
nished slaves for the Roman people.* 

(c) Freeborn Romans might be reduced to slavery by law. 
Criminals doomed to certain ignominious punishments, were, 
)>y the efiect of their sentence, deprived of citizenship, and 
reduced to servitude. Those who did not gi^e in their names 
for enrolment in the militia, wero beaten, and sold into slavery 
beyond the Tiber. Those who did not make proper returns 
to the Censor, were liable to be visited with the same punish- 
ment. An indigent thief was adjudged as a slave to the injured 
party^ Children that wero exposed by their parents,. and left 
to perish, became, by law, the slaves of any person who diose 
to take them up and support them. Freedmen^ if guilty of 
ingratitude towards their former masters, might be again re- 
duced to slavery. 

(d) Persons became slaves by birth. The Roman* law on 
this subject was, that the condition of the child depended on 
that <rf the mother alone — partus ieqmtur verUrem. ** The 
father of a natural child, by his bond-woman, was the master 
of his offspring, as much as any other of his slaves.** 

(3.) In regard to the condition of slaves under the Roman 



* Comp. Bib. Bepos. as above, pp. 416, 417. 
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kws as the J existed in the time of the pTopagatioQ of Chris- 
tianity, it may be remarked, 

(a) That the master had the power of life and death over 
the slare. Thus the Codex Justinian says, **A]i slaves 
are in the power of their masters, which power is derived 
firom the law of nations ; for it is equally observable among 
all nations, that masters have had the power of life and death 
over their slaves." 

Prof. W. A. Becker, of Leipsic, in an article translated for 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, (vol* ii. p. 571,) says, "With the 
Romans, a slave passed indeed for a human being, but one 
without any personal rights ; in the legal sense he had no 
eifniii no legal rights, no legal capacity. The master had 
the entire right of property in the slave, and could do just as 
he pleased with his person and life, his powers and his 
earnings. 

** In regard to the power of life and death, it was unlimited. 
The master could use the slave for any purpose that suited 
his own pleasure. He could punish him, put him to pain 
and torture, and, free from all obligation to give account of his 
actions, could put him to death in any way that pleased him. 
This right of unlimited dominion continued down to a late time, 
and certainly through the whole period of the republic, and 
it can be safely assumed that it was in less actual exercise in 
the earher than in the later periods of Roman history. The 
arbitrary exercise of this power, which had been previously 
subject only to censorial animadversion, was gradually limited, 
at first by the operation of the Lex Petronia, which forbade 
that any one should give up his slave arbitrarily, {sine judice^) 
to fight with wild beasts, {ad bestias depugnandas ;) perhaps 
even in the time of Augustus, though the story of the cruehy 
of Vedius Pollio* seems to prove, that up to that time there 
was no legal restriction on the right of the master.*' The 
whole article of Prof. Becker may be consulted with advantage. 



* Dio Cas. liv. Seneca de Ira, iiL 40. 
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{b) They were permitted to hold no p rope rt y as their own, 
whatever they acquired being regarded as the property of 
their roasters. Thus the Codex Just, says, ** Whatever is 
acquired by the slave, is acquired for the master." ^What- 
ever our slaves have at auy time acqaired, whether by deli- 
very, stipulation, donation, bequest, or any other means, the 
same is reputed to be acquired by ourselvesy for be who is a 
slave can have no property. And if a slave is instituted an 
heir, he cannot otherwise take upon himself the inheritance, 
than at the command of the master.*' 

(c) Slaves were not permitted to marry. ^Servile rela- 
tions are an impediment to matrimony.** The only sexual 
connection was a contubernium^ a mere living together, with- 
out any of the legitimate rights of marriage.* 

(d) They were not allowed to give testimony. ^ Those 
persons are allowed to be good witnesses, who are themselves 
legally capable of taking by testament ; but yet no woman, 
»lave, interdicted prodigal, no person under puberty, dbc., can 
be admitted a witness to a testament." 

(e) They were exposed to the most unrelenting barbarity, 
being wholly unprotected by law, and left entirely in the 
power of their owners. They were liable to every kind of 
torture; and cruel masters sometimes kept on their estates 
'tormentors by profession, for the purpose of punishing their 
slaves. Burning alive was sometimes resorted to, and cruci- 
fixion was frequently made the fate of a slave for trifling 
misconduct, or from mere caprice. The truth was« that 
slaves were considered in no other light than as representatives 
of so much value, and were in all cases liable to be disposed 
of as any other property was, with no respect whatever to their 
being moral and intellectual beings. Hence, it is not wonder- 
ful that they should have been slain as food for fishes, or that 
the question should have arisen whether, in a storm, a man 
should sacrifice a horse, or a less valuable slave.t 

* See Bibliotheca Sacra, voL iL p. 672. 

f Comp. Wayland's Letters on Staveiy, pp. 86, 87. 
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. Amcfog the modes of punishmeiit eDumerated by Professor 
Edwards as practised on slaves, were the following : — ** The 
lash and rod were in frequent use. If a slave spoke or coughed 
at a forbidden time, he was fogged by a very severe master. 
The toilet of a lady of fashion was a terrible ordeal for a slave. 
A stray curl was an inexorable ofience, and the slave's back 
was punished for the faults of the mirror. Burning alive is 
mentigned as a punishment jn the Pandects and elsewhere. 
Tertullian says it was first used for slaves alone. Vine sap* 
lings, as instruments of punishment, were the least dishonour- 
able ; next to them rods-^-fustes or virgse^ scourges— ^^e//a 
or flagra^ sometimes loaded with lead— ^/nm^a/a. Chain 
scourges were used, with weights at the end, all of bronze or* 
tin. The equuleus was a terrible instrument of torture. Dis- 
location was one of its effects. There were also the^icu/a?— 
lyre strings, the ungvla and forceps^ &c. A slave taken 
among soldiers was cast from the Capitoline rock, having been 
first manumitted that he might be worthy of that punishment. 
Cruel masters sometimes hired torturers by profession, or had 
such in their establishments, to assist them in punishing their 
slaves, or in extorting confessions from them. The noses* 
ears, teeth, or even eyes were in great danger from an enraged 
master. Crucifixion was frequently made the fate of a wretched 
slave, for trifling conduct, or for mere caprice." ** Hortensius 
cared less for. the health of his slaves, than for that of his fish. 
It was a question put for ingenious disputation, whether, in 
order to lighten a vessel in a storm, one should sacrifice a 
valuable horse, or a worthless slave." 

It is to be conceded, therefore, that slavery existed in its 
most revolting forms in the time of the apostles, and that they 
oflen came in contact with it, in preaching the gospel, and in 
organizing churches. It is to be admitted that it existed under 
laws as severe and arbitrary ; laws which gave to the master 
as absolute power over the slave, and which subjected him to 
as great oppressioUr and wrong, as the laws in the slave states 
of this Union. Whatever may follow from this, either for or 

22* 
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agsiiMt sbTery as h now exists, the hd cumot be denied^and. 
that fmd is not to be called in qoeation in oar leaaonings oa 
the subject. 

It has recently been made a qoestion whether slayery ex« 
isted in those parts of the Roman empire where the apostks 
founded churches, and consequently whether they erer ii 
fact came in contact with iu Indeed, it has been maintained 
by some of )he friends of the amti-skyery cause, that there -is 
no reason to think that it existed in Asia Minor in the time 
of the apostles, and that, consequently, when, in addressing 
« masters and servants' in the Epistles to the Ephesians, to the 
Colossians, and in the first Epistle of Peter, there is no evi- 
dence that iiaveM were intended, but that the reference is to a 
condition of voluntary service. If this could be made out ; 
if it could be demonstrated that there was no slavery in those 
places to which those epistles were addressed, it would be 
indeed fair to suppose that the terms used by the apostles did 
not relate to slavery, and that it could not be proved from those 
epistles that the apostles ever admitted the masters of slaves 
to the communion of the church. But even then the whole 
difficulty would not be met, for in the epistles to Timothy, 
(1 Epis. vi. 1 — 3,) and to Titus, (ii. 0, 10,) there is a reference 
to the same relation, and those epistles have no special reference 
to Asia Minor, but contain general directions to those who were 
ministers of the gospel in the church at large. 

But, it seems to me, that it is wholly improbable that there 
were no slaves .in Asia Minor, and, at ail events, it cannot 
be demonstrated that there were none ; and if this is so, then 
it is to be admitted that the passages in those epistles refer to' 
those who sustained the relation of master and slave — and that 
whatever advantage can be derived from that fact, if any, by 
the advocates of slavery, the fact is to be conceded. The rea- 
sons for this are briefly these: (1.) It'is highly improbable 
that when slavery prevailed so extensively throughout the 
Roman empire, it should not have existed in Asia Minor. 
There were no influences at work there, as in Palestine ; no 
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kifltitutioiis of religion ; no principles of libeity to prevent it^ 
(d.) We have seen above that large nuhibers of Phrygians 
and Cappadocians were taken as slaves to Rome» and it is a 
nure thing, perhaps a thing that never has occurred, that 
slavery did not prevail in a country which furnished slaves for 
another country. The very fact that Phrygia and Gappado- 
cia were understood to be places from which slaves could be 
obtained for the capital, would make it necessary to keep them 
for the market. (3.) Th^re is direct evidence which makes 
it more than probable that slavery had an existence in the 
provinces of Asia Minor. It undoubtedly existed all around 
it, and in such a way that it would naturally exist there also. 
Thus Timseus asserts that, in early times, before Athens had 
obtained possession of the commerce of the seas, Corinth had 
four hundred and sixty thousand slaves. In Sparta, slaves 
abounded, and. the name Helot was synonymous with that of 
jCove. In Attica there were about eighty thousand citizens, 
wd four hundred thousand slaves. After the fall of Corinth, 
the island of Delos rose into importance as a commercial place, 
and especially as a mart for slaves. The slave-trade there 
was so brisk that the port became proverbial for the traffic, 
and was capable, says Strabo, of importing and re-exporting 
ten thousand slaves in a single day."^ As a matter of fact it 
is asserted that '* there were six thousand slaves which be- 
longed to the temple of a goddess in Cappadocia." Hence the 
words of Horace, '* Mancipiis locuples, eget SBrls Cappadocuoi 
rel."t These facts make it morally certain that slavery must 
have existed in Asia Minor, and that it undoubtedly existed at 
Ephesus and Colosse. It should be added, (4.) That the most 
natural and obvious interpretations of the passages in those 
epistles, is to refer them to the relation of master and slave. 
This will be shown in the sequel. I am persuaded that no- 

* See an article in the Biblical RepoBitory on « Slavery in Ancient 
Oreeee," by Professor B.B.Edwards, vol. v. pp. 138, seq. 
f See Bibtol R^oailory, voL ▼. p. 416. 
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thing can be gained to the cause of anti-fllavery by attempting 
to deny that the apostles found slavery in existence in ths 
regions where they founded churches, and that those sustain- 
ing the relation of master and sla^e were admitted to the 
churches if they gare real evidence of regeneration, and '^en 
regarded by the apostles as entitled to the ccHnmon participa* 
tton of the privileges of Christianity. If the argument from 
the Scriptures against slavery cannot be sustained without 
admitting that, I do not see that it can be sustained at alL 

§ 2. Tlie Apostles did not openly denounce Slavery as an 
evilf or require that those who ivere held in bondage should 
be at once emancipated. 

In inquiring into the manner in which the apostles treated 
the subject of slavery, it is clear that they did not openly and 
everywhere denounce it as an evil ; that they did not make 
immediate and direct war upon it ; that they did not declare 
that a slaveholder could in no possible circumstances be a 
Christian; that they did not demand the emancipation of 
slaves as an indispensable condition of admission to the 
church ; that they did not forbid all fellowship with those 
who held slaves, or require others wholly to separate from 
them ; and that they did not encourage efibrts to promote in- 
surrection among the slaves themselves. These things seem 
to me to lie on the face of the New Testament, and what- 
ever argument they may furnish to the advocates of slavery, 
or whatever difficulty they may present to the enemies of 
slavery in disposing of these facts, it seems plain that the facts 
themselves cannot be denied. 

More particularly, in reference to this point, the following 
things must be regarded as indisputable : — 

1 . That slaveholders were admitted by the apostles to the 
Christian church, and were not subjected to immediate disci- 
pline for holding slaves ; in other words, that where those 
were converted who held slaves, as probably many were, it 
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was' not required of them in all eases to emancipate their 
[Slaves in OTxler that they should become members of the 
church. This is clear, because (a) it is undeniable that 
they preached to many who were slaveholders; (b) there 
IS no direct evidence that they required them to emancipate 
their slaves in order to their being admitted to the church ; 
(c) they addressed those to whom their epistles were directed 
as' in fact still sustaining this relation, though they were 
members of the church. Eph. vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1 ; 1 Tim. 
vi. 2, and Titus ii. 9, 10. The passage in 1 Tim. vi. 2, 
makes this so clear, it seems to me, that it cannot be denied 
by any one who will candidly and carefully examine the 
direction of the apostle: "And they that have believing 
maattrs^ let them not despise them, because they are bre- 
thren ; but rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and hdoved.^^ The same thing is taught with equal clear- 
ness in 1 Cor. xii. 13 : ** For by one spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles ; whe- 
ther we be bond or free^ Here, it is evident, that as 
there were in the church those who had been Jews, and those 
who were of Grentile origin, so there were those who were 
properly described by the word * bond'-^ov>x)i — and those 
who were described by the word ' free' — iuv^tpoi. It is true, 
that the latter term does not necessarily prove that they were 
mastert or oumera of slaves, still the use of the term * bond 
and free* in the same connection would most naturally suggest 
that. I do not think that an argument could be based on the 
mere tDord$ used here, to prove that they were slaveholders ; 
but in a community where slavery abounded — for example, 
like that in South Carolina or Georgia, the phrase, *the^nd 
and the free,' used in any connection, would most naturally be 
understood as referring to masters and slaves. The only 
question which can be raised on this point is, whether the 
term used in the passages just referred to, d xtptoi, and the 
corresponding term used in 1 Pet. ii. 18, ^stf/totj/j — and rendered 
in every instance nuMterSf refers to masters in the sense of 
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propiieton of ilaves, or masters in the sense of haTing those 
in their employ who were Tolantary or hired serrants. I 
tdmit that so far as the fc^orctt themselves are concerned, they 
do not necessarily imply that those to whom they are implied 
were masters in the former sense, for they would he^ osed, 
and were often used, to denote those who bad those under 
them who were vduntary serrants, and would be the terms 
which would be naturally employed to denote nteh a -relation. 
But there are three circumstances which seem to make it 
clear that the words are used here as denoting those who 
were the owners of slaves. 1. One is, that the conditioa 
of those towards whom they are represented as sustaining 
the relation of nuuters^ was evidently that of slaverj/. No 
one, it seems to me, can doubt that they were slaves^ 
Their condition is not described as one of voluntary se^ 
vice, but as a much harder service — ^in which they were 
* under the yoke ;* in which they were subjected to great 
hardships ; and from which it is said that it would be dfr 
sirabie to be delivered if possible. The evidence of this wiU 
appear in another part of the argument. But if this be so^ 
then it will follow that the terms used in addressing ma»tert 
were such as denote the owners of slaves. 2. A second 
thing is, that considering the universal prevalence of slavery 
where the gospel was preached, it is not probable that any 
very considerable number would be found who were mAsten 
and servants in the sense of a voluntary servitude on the 
part of the latter. The great mass of those who sustained 
the relation of master and servant, were those among whom 
the terms would denote slavery^ and it is morally certain that 
many of them would be brought under the power of the gos- 
pel. In other words, it is absurd to suppose that the gospel 
would be preached in so discriminating a manner that only 
those would be converted who stood entirely aloof from slavery 
— ^both as masters and servants. But unless these terms are used 
in that sense, there is no reference to the relation in the New 
Testament, and nothing can be inferred about the views of 
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the apoedes in the case, one way or the other. 8. A third 
eircamstanee is, that this is the interpretation which would he 
put, and t^put, on these expressions hy the great mass of the 
leaders of the New Testament*-^hy plain Christians in all 
lands and times who have no theory to support :— one of the 
best of all evidences that the interpretation is correct. 

Whether this fact would make it prefer to treat slavery in 
the same manner now, is indeed quite another question, and 
one which it is not necessary to argue here. -There are many 
things to be considered in reference to that before it would 
be legitimate to draw the conclusion, that because the apostles 
admitted slaveholders to the church in the state of things 
which existed in the world in their time, therefore it would 
be proper to do it in all circumstances, and at all periods of 
the world, and in all countries. It is quite conceivable at 
least that circumstances may so change, that what would be 
wise and expedient at one time would be in the highest de- 
gfee nnwise and inexpedient at another ; and it is casting no 
imputation on the moral integrity of an apostle to suppose that, 
trader the laws of the Roman empire, amidst institutions 
which had been sanctioned for ages, and in a state of things 
where they had no agency in making the laws, some things 
might have been tolerated which they would not have deemed 
it best to tolerate in a community like that existing now in the 
United States. Nay, it is conceivable that going as they did 
as missionaries among the heathen — poor, friendless, un- 
known, with no powerful protectors, there might have been 
arrangements admitted into the church which they would not 
hare judged to be the best possible for all circumstances, or 
which they would regard as on the whole the most desirable. 
This certainly occurred in regard to some things ; it may be 
that it was so in regard to slavery. It might be, therefore, 
an un&ir inference to conclude, that because the apostles ad- 
mitted slaveholders to the communion, thertfore this should 
be ttmtemplated as a permanent arrangement in a well* 
organized Ghiistian community, or that a Missionary Board 
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in this age should contemplate this in their missions among the 
heathen. The onlyybtr inference from their oooduct is» that 
shivery, in all conceivaUe circumstances, is not to he regarded 
as a tin. Whether in any circumstances, howerer, it is, or 
IS not, is a legitimate subject of inquiry. Whether this con- 
duct on the part of the apostles was consistent with mond 
honesty, and with a real hatred of slavery^ will be the sub- 
ject of subsequent consideration. 

2. In like manner, the apostles did not deny that those who 
were the holders of slaves might be true Christians. This is 
implied, indeed, in the fact that they were admitted into the 
church, but there is more direct and independent proc^ of it 
Thus, in 1 Tim. vi. 2, they aie addressed as such : ^^And 
they [that is those servants who are under the yoke]] that 
have believing matters, let them not despise them, because 
they are brethren." Here, there are three terms employed 
which imply that, though sustaining this relation^ they wem 
regarded as real Christians. The first is found in thephraee 

* believing masters* — ttiotovs ^tficofoK'— a phrase which would 
be properly applied only to those who were true Christians. 
Comp. Luke xix. 17; John xx. 27; Acts x. 45; zvi. 1, 15; 
2 Cor. vi. 15 ; Gbl. iii. 9 ; Eph. i. 1, et al. The second 
term is brethren — ' let them not despise them because they 
are brethren,* — a term also which denotes that they were re- 
garded as fellow-Christians, or were to be regarded by the 

* servants under the yoke' as their brethren. The third term 
or phrase is, ^faithful and 6e/ow«rf,'— showing that they had, 
and that they deserved, the confidence of those who were 
Christians. No one can doubt that there are many such 
masters of slaves in our own country, who on account of their 
Christian virtues are, and deserve to be, greatly beloved* 
The exhortation to the servants that they should not despise 
them because they were brethren, is based on the fact that there 
might possibly spring up in their minds, unless they were 
properly instructed, a want of respect for their masters if they 
ware regarded as < brethren ;' or from the iiM:t that the master 
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Md the servant bad embraced the same religion, and were to 
be regarded. as in the most important respects on an equality. 
It would not be wholly unnatural that this truth should be so 
perverted by ill-designing persons as to make servants in- 
aubordinate and disrespectful ; and it would be easy for such 
persons to allege, that as they were equal before God, 
tbjB master had no right to control the servant, and the ser- 
vant was under no obb'gation to obedience. While, there- 
loare, the apostle admitted in the fullest sense that, 0$ Chris- 
tians, they were equal, and were to regard each other as 
brethren, he designed to guard the servant from the inference 
which some might derive from this fact, that all distinctions 
were at once to be broken down between them. This pas- 
sage then proves that those who had owned slaves in accord- 
ance with the prevailing laws of the Roman empire, might be 
converted to the Christian faith, be admitted to the church, 
jUid be addressed as Christian brethren. It does not prove, 
however, that they might buy and sell slaves after they were 
converted ;. nor does it state how long they might continue 
to hold slaves and yet be regarded as true Christians ; nor 
does it of necessity imply that they might contemplate this 
;bs a permanent arrangement, and contentedly hold their fel- 
low-men in bondage with no purpose tQ restore them to 
freedom. Though they were regarded as truly converted, 
and though they are addressed as 'brethren,* yet nothing in 
this passage forbids the supposition that it might be a duty 
for them to cause this relation to cease as soon as it could be 
done. Whether that was so, must be determined by an inde- 
pendent inquiry. 

3. In like manner, it is to be conceded that the apostles 
did not openly and publicly proclaim that slavery was an evil ; 
that the Roman laws on this subject were wrong ; that the 
whole institution was contrary to the gospel ; that the system 
was replete with every form of monstrous error ; and that it 
was the duty of ev^ry man who owned slaves at once to set 
ihem at liberty. They never used harsh and severe language 

23 
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in regard to it ; nerer denoanced civil goremment as wlu% 
evil, because it upheld the inttitutioii ; never apoke of thoM 
who held slaves as thieves, or murderers, or infidels, <v adal- 
terers, or open abettors of vice and immcnality. The simple 
proof of this is to be found in an appeal to the New Testa- 
ment. Such violent denunciations and such seveiitiea of 
language are not to be found there ; and as it is to be prfr> 
sumed that in the Acts of the Apostles we have a fair repre- 
sentation of their usual manner of preathing, and a statement 
of the topics which thej insisted on in their public discourses ; 
and as in their epistles we have a fair illustration, undoubtedly, 
of the usual method in which they addressed the churches, 
the inference is clear that such vident denunciations fanned 
no part of their preaching. It cannot fail, I think, to strike 
every one, that there is a most marked difierence between the 
manner of the apostles in this respect, and the style of address 
of many who are the advocates of emancipation at the present 
day. There is a severity of language which finds no ccmnte- 
nance in the New Testament. There are severe reproaches 
cast on the owners of slaves, which find no parallel in the 
Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles. There is a style 
of denouncing civil government, and ecclesiastical bodies, 
and churches, and ministers of the gospel, and private 
Christians, which is utterly foreign to the methods of dis- 
cussing these questions employed by the apostles. No calm 
and dispassionate inquirer, it seems to me, can doubt that 
in their methods of discussing this subject, many who are 
called ' abolitionists' have departed far from the example of the 
apostles ; and, indeed, I apprehend, not a few of them would 
openly avow it. But it is as clear that their course has been 
wrong in itself, and has been adapted to defeat the very end 
in view. Indeed, it would seem that if Satan had resolved 
to employ his highest ability in forming a scheme by which 
the fetters of the slave should be riveted for ever on the un- 
happy children of Africa in this land, he could not have 
devised a more effectual way than by producing just the mode 
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of treating it which prevails at the South and the North. 
Never, it seems to me, has a good cause been more wretchedly- 
managed in the main than the cause of anti-slavery in the 
United States. Any man will do a good service to his gene- 
ration who can contribute to bring his fellow-citizens, by 
exhortation or example, to a more calm and kind way of meet- 
ing diis great evil. The following remarks of the late Dr. 
Channing, in his work on Slavery, should command the assent 
ef all thinking men. 

** The abolitionists have done wrong, I believe ; nor is their 
wrong to be winked at,-because done fanatically, or with good 
intentions ; for how much mischief may be wrought with good 
designs ! They have fallen into the common error of enthu- 
siasts, that of exaggerating their object, of feeling as if no evil 
existed but that which they opposed, and as if no guilt could 
be compared with that of countenancing and upholding it. 
The tone of their newspapers, as far as I have seen them, has 
often been fierce, bitter, and abusive." — ^p. 133. " The aboli- 
tionists might have formed an association ; but it should have 
been an elective one. Men of strong principles, judiciousness, 
sobriety, should have been carefully sought as members. 
Much good might have been accomplished by the co-operation 
of such philanthropists. Instead of this, the abolitionists sent 
forth their orators, some of them transported with fiery zeal, 
to sound the alarm against slavery through the land, to gather 
together young and old, pupils from schools, females hardly 
arrived at years of discretion, the ignorant, the excitable, the 
impetuous, and to organize these into associations for the 
battle against oppression. Very unhappily, they preached 
their doctrine to the coloured people, and collected them into 
societies. To this mixed and excitable multitude, minute, 
heartp-rending descriptions of slavery were given in the 
piercing tones of passion ; and slaveholders were held up as 
monsters of cruelty and crime." — p. 136. One great principle 
which we should lay down as immovably true, is, that if a 
good work cannot be carried on by the calm, self-controlled, 
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4. It 18 to be admitted, that, in meetiiig this sabiect, die 
apostles gave iostnictioiis to those who soMained the lehciaQ 
of master and ekre, lespecting their duties while m that lehh 
tioo. The passages already referred to oonlemplate the per- 
formance of certain duties in that relation, or while that 
lektioo continued. Thus, in regard to the doty of moiierSf 
they are enjoined (Eph. vi. 9) to do "the same things'* 
towards their servants which had been enjoined on them ; to 
wit, to exhibit the same kindness, fidelity, and respect for the 
will of God. They were to •« forbear threatemng;*' thst is, 
they were to avoid a fretful and dissatisfied temper— a disposi- 
tion to govern by terror rather than by love. They were 
(Col. iv. 1) to ^ give unto their servants that which is jnst 
and equal, remembering that they had also a master in 
heaven.'' These, I believe, are all the direct commands which 
are addressed to masters in the New Testament, but they 
imply that the relation did exist, and that there were import* 
ant duties to be performed in that relation. There are 
undoubtedly many general precepts addressed to Christians, 
as such, which masters would be expected to apply to them^ 
selves to regulate their conduct in their treatment of their 
slaves, but these are all that directly bear on the subject, 
unless the case of Philemon, which will be examined at length 
in the sequel, be one. It is indeed quite remarkaUe, that, 
considering the fact that there were so many slaves in the 
countries where the gospel was preached, and the probability 
that not a few masters would be converted to the Christian, 
religion, 80 little is addressed to them in the epistles, and that 
MO little is said implying that the relation existed at all. Still, 
these passages do seem to make it certain that the relation 
existed among sotne who were members of the church, and 
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that the master owed important duties to bis servant whilo 
siistaining that relation. 

There are, however, more passages which refer to the duty 
of slaves, and which seem to imply that, as might be 
supposed, more slaves than masters were converted. Thus 
in Eph. vi. 5-— 8, they are instructed to be ^< obedient to their 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of heart, as unto Christ, not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, doing the wiU of 
God from the heart ; with good-will doing service^ as to the 
Lord, and not to men.** In Col. iii. 2d— -25, also, a direction 
very similar to this occurs. In 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2, it is said, **Let 
as many servants as are under the yoke count their own 
masters worthy of all honour, that the name of. Grod and his 
doctrine be not Uasphemed. And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are bre- 
thren t but rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of the benefit." In 1 Pet. ii. 18, it 
is said, '' Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear ; 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward." 
It should be said respecting this passage, however, that it is 
less clear that it refers to slavery than the others which have 
been adduced. The Greek word is not that which is com* 
monly used^ M>Mj but oi»tt<u, a term which means merely 
damesHcMf hau8e~cantpanion99 or household servants — ^from 
oIsHy house. (See Ch. III.) They might have become such 
donqiestics, either by purchase or by voluntary agreement. 
The word would properly apply to any persons who were 
employed about a house as domestics, in whatever way they 
entered into that relation. It may be admitted as probable 
that most of those who were thus engaged were slaves, and 
that such are referred to here by the apostle. But that fact 
is not conveyed by the word which is used. 

Whatever consequences may follow from these passages ; 
whatever argument may be fairly deduced from them by the 
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tdfoeates of slarery, it cannot, it seems to me, be denied tliat 
the apostles addressed those to whom they sent their episdes, 
•8 sustaining the relation of master and slare, and gare to each 
instructions in regard to their duty in that relation. They 
doubtless meant to be understood as teaching that in that rela- 
tion they owed important duties to each other* It is also to 
be admitted, that in giving these directions, they did not en- 
courage among the slares insurrection against their masters, 
or insubordination, or an attempt to escape by * ranning away;' 
and, in like manner, it is to be admitted, in whettever way it 
may be explained, that they did not enjoin on the masters the 
duty of emancipating their slaves immediately in all possible 
circumstances. This is to be admitted, because no instructions 
of that kind can be found in their writings, and it is not to be 
presumed that they gave one species of instruction to them in 
oral intercourse, and another in their letters. 

The question now is, whether, these things being so, the 
conduct of the apostles shows that they Regarded the system 
as consistent with the best good of society, and as one to be 
tolerated and perpetuated in the church ; or, is their treat- 
ment of this matter consistent with the fact that they regarded 
the whole system as evil, and that they sincerely desired its 
extinction ? If they did so regard it ; if it is indeed sinful 
and evil, can their conduct be vindicated as honest men ? If 
they regarded it as wrong, if they desired its extinction, if they 
meant that their labours as Christian men should abolish it, 
can their conduct in the points now referred to be shown to 
be consistent with common honesty, and with that openness 
and boldness in exposing sin which their character as apostles 
demanded ? 

These are certainly very important questions, and on all 
sides they should be met with candour and fairness.' They 
constitute the very gist of the whole inquiry respecting 
slavery, so far as the New Testament is concerned. The 
advocates and apologists for slavery, as a scriptural institution, 
would probably be willing to leave the argument here, as 
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ifecisive in the case. The argument on which they relj rests 
essentially on two grounds :— > 

. I. That the apostles * legislated for slavery,' as they did for 
the relati<ms of husband and wife, and parents and children ; 
and, 

n. That if they were in fact opposed to slarery, and re- 
garded it as a moral evil, and yet puijpued this course, it was 
no^ consistent with moral honesty, and involved one of the 
worst forms of what is now known as Jesuitism. It is the 
duty of those who entertain the views which I am advocating, 
to- meet these arguments. They cannot be evaded without 
being fatal to the cause. Let us then inquire whether these 
dungs are so. 

I. The first a^i^ment from these admitted facts is, that the 
apostles legislated for slavery as they did for the relations of 
husbands and wives, and parents and cbiJdren. By this it is 
meant, that they made laws for those who sustained that rela- 
tion in such a way that they must have intended that the 
relation should be permanent in the church ; and that they 
could not have done thisif ihey had regarded the institution as 
aii^ul, and had not intended to lend their sanction to it. It 
is said in support of this argument, that though polygamy 
prevailed, yet that they never legislated for that relation^- 
that they never prescribed the duties of husbands in such a 
aense that it was supposed a man would have two wives-— 
and that they never prescribed the dulies of the wives of one 
man to each other, or the duties of a plurality of wives to the 
same husband. It would be said further, perhaps, that they 
never prescribed the duties of pirates, and robbers, and thieves 
in the business to which they had devoted themselves, nor the 
duties of idolaters to their idols or their priests, nor the duty 
of men in any other sinful relation. When John, as.recorded in 
Luke iii. 12, seq., prescribed the duties of * publicans' in the 
employment in which they were engaged, it is said, that it is 



inr to > a ppo8C that he did not regard that emp1o3rineiit at 
necessarily sinful ; when he prescrihed the duties of soldicvB» 
il is implied that he did not regard the occupation of a soldier 
as necessarily wrong. If he had so regarded these empkiy- 
DWttts, instead of prescribing the duties of these persons in 
them, he would have directed them at once to leave them, and 
lo seek some honest and honourable occupation. Hie argu- 
■Mnt is, that a relation in life with respect to which the Bible 
has * legislated,* and in reference to which it has prescribed 
duties in that relation, may be permanently continued, con- 
sistently with the best interests of society and the world. 

I need not say that this argument is gready relied on by the 
advocates ibr sJavery and the apologists lor it, and that it it 
usually considered to be enough merely to rrfer to it, without 
dmwing it out to eren the length in which I have stated it. 
I have not intended to do injustice to it ; and I have not, in fact, 
found it so strongly expressed as is done in the language 
which I have now used. 

In reply to this argument, I would make the fallowing re- 
marks: — 

(i.) It is not true that the apostles * legisiatecT for slavery, 
or for ita* existence, in any proper signification of the word 
legisiate. The word legisiate means «* to make or enact a 
law or laws.^'* Now, in what sense is it true that the apos- 
tles made or enacted laws respecting slavery ? Did they ever 
take up the subject as a new thing ; as a matter about which 
arrangements were to be made ; as an institution concerning 
which they were to make laws to be of permanent obsenrance 
in the church ? Assuredly, they did none of these things. 
They did not prescribe it as one of the regulations of the 
church ; they did not even utter sentiments formally permit* 
ting it in the church; they did not attempt to make laws 
respecting it at all. It may be said that Moses legislated for 
it ; and that the Roman senate legislated for it ; but there is 
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no intelligible sense in which it can^ be said that the apostleir 
legislated for it. They prescribed the duties of the master 
in a relation already existing — ^bat that was not legislating (ot 
ilavery ; they prescribed the dtUies of slaves, in a relation 
which the gospel did not originate, but in which it found 
them — ^but that was not laying down laws for the permanent 
continuance of the institution. The permanency of the in* 
stitution can derive no support from what they said on the 
subject, and in no manner depends on it. The permanency 
of the relations of husband and wife, and of parents and 
children, does not depend on the fact that the apostles legis^ 
lated for those relations, or on the fact that they prescribed the 
duties of those who sustained these relation!^. The question 
whether it was contemplated that those relations should be 
permanent in the earth, lies back of the fact that the apostles 
prescribed the duties of parents and children. They made 
laws for the master — as responsible to God — not for slavery : 
for the slave — as a redeemed man and a sufferer — not for ther 
perpetuity of the system which oppressed him. 

(2.) It is not fair to infer from the manher in which they, 
prescribed the duties of masters and slaves in that relation* 
that they approved the system, and that they desired its per^ 
petuity. To prescribe the duties of certain persons while 
sustaining a certain relation to each other, cannot be construed at 
an approbation of the relation itself. It might not be desirable 
for him who gave directions about the right mode of acting 
in a certain relation, to attempt to disturb it at that time, or it 
might be impossible at once to remove certain evils connected 
with it, and yet there might be important duties which religion 
would enjoin while that relation continued. Thus, to direct 
masters to render to their servants that which is just and 
equal ; to forbear threatening, knowing that they had a master 
in heaven ; to be kind, equal, and just in their dealings with 
their servants — ^which is the extent of the * legislation* of the 
apostles in respect to them— cannot with any justice be con« 
strued into an approval of the system : for as long as thai 
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lelation continued, whaterer might be their duty about di»- 
mUving it, there were certain duties which they owed to those 
under them, and which the Christian religion made it impe* 
lative on them to perform. And in Uke manner, to direct 
' seryants to be obedient to their masters according to the flesh; 
- to obey in all things their masters according to the flesh ; to 
count their masters worthy of all honour ; to direct ihem to 
please their masters well in all things, not answering again, 
not purloining, but to show all good fidelity ; and to be subject 
to them with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward — ^which is the extent of their legislating' for 
alaYes— cannot be construed as an approbation of the system, 
or as expressing the opinion that it would be desirable that 
this relation should always continue. While it continued, 
there were certain duties which religion required of them, 
whether it were to be dissolved or not; for it was in an emi- 
nent manner desirable that they should show the isXx influence 
ai religion on the heart. Even on the supposition that the 
apostles regarded the system as a great evil, and desired the 
immediate abolition of slavery, as long as the relation con- 
tinued, they would have required that this spirit should be 
manifested. It is the same spirit, certainly, which the great 
body of the most decided abolitionists in this country would 
desire that those who are held in slavery should evince, 
though this fact cannot be construed into an argument that 
they approve of slavery. 

That this is a just view, will appear from two considoa- 
tions. (a) The apostles ^legislated' in a manner quite as 
decisive respecting the relation between Nero and his subjects, 
(Rom. xiii. 1 — 7 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13— -17,} and yet it would be doing 
them great injustice to infer that they approved of his govem- 
ment, or deisired that it should be perpetuated on the earth* 
It would be very unfair to conclude from the views which 
they expressed, that such a despotism would be the best kind 
of government for the United States, or that it would be de- 
sirable that it should be established everywhere, or that it was 
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■Qoh fts Qci approred, or even that in any sense it was righU 
And yet, whatever obligations Christians might be under to 
modify that ^yemment if they had any power to do so, while 
the relation which they sustained to it continued, there wera 
important duties which they owed to the goremment under 
which they were, as such; for even under the hardships 
of such a gOYemment, they were under obligation to evince 
such a spirit as would do honour to the gospel. And even 
li the apostles had given just the instructions to Nero which 
they did to Christian masters, it would not have proved that 
they regarded his administration as a good one, or that Grod 
desired that such a government should be perpetuated. If 
they had directed him, a^ they did Christian masters, to * ren- 
der to his subjects that which was just and equal,' and to 
evince kindness, and tenderness, and fidelity, < forbearing 
threatening,' — * legislating' for him in that relation, it would 
by no means demonstrate that his conduct towards his subjects 
was such as Qod approved, or that there was not something 
essentially wrong in the kind of government which he endeap 
voured to maintain over the Roman people. (6) The same 
remarks are applicable also to cases of persecution. The 
apostles ' legislated' for those who were suffering under per^ 
secution; that is, they recognised the fact that Christiana 
were persecuted ; they made laws for those who were perse- 
cuted; they enjoined on them the performance of certain 
duties in that condition, as much as they did for those who 
were held as slaves. They enjoined on them the duty of 
showing proper respect for their superiors ; a spirit of sub- 
ordination and submission ; patience under the reception of 
wrongs, just as they did on slaves in respect to the wrongs 
and expressions which they received from their masters. But 
assuredly, it would be doing the apostles great injustice to 
infer that because they did this, they approved of the laws 
which made the persecution of the saints inevitable, or that they 
desired that the system under which those laws were enacted 
should be perpetuated. And even if the apostles had enjoined 
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on penecuton the same thing which they did on Cbn^iaa 
nrasteTB, it could not be construed as expressing an approba- 
iioo of their conduct in maintaining a system which sobjected 

00 many innocent Christians to so grieyous wrongs. Jfthej 
had enjoined on them the duty of being kind, and of * for> 
bearing threatening,' and of * rendering to all that which is 
just and equaP — * UgUlaHng' for them in the case, it would 
be a rery inconclusive method of reasoning, to infer that they 
approved of the persecuting system, and wished to be under* 
stood as desiring its perpetuity. 

(3.) But it is not true that in any sense the apostles * legis* 
lated* for slavery as they did for the relation of husband and wife, 
and parent and child. It is not true that they ever represented 
those relations as parallel, or as equally desirable and acceptable 
to Giod. I shall have occasion to refer to this again^ but would 
here notice the following things in regard to their legislating 
for those who were in this relation — in all which their in* 
structions difier from those respecting the relation of husband 
and wife, and parent and child, (a) They uniformly reprsf 
sent servitude as a hard condition, and as in itself undesirable. 

1 Cor. vii. 21 ; 1 Pet. ii. 18 — 23. Comp. the injunctions to 
masters, Eph. vi. 9 ; CoL iv. 1. But where do they represent 
the condition of a wife or child as necessarily a hard and wh 
desirable condition? (b) They enjoin on slaves submission 
io their condition as a hard, one, and one in which they were 
constantly liable to suffer wrong. 1 Pet. ii. 18, 19 : «« Ser- 
vants, be subject to your masters with all fear ; npl only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the frowaid, for this is 
thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure 
grief [ i. e. that which is fitted to produce grief,] steering 
wrongfully,^* 1 Cor. vii. 21 : ^ Art thou called being a 
servant ? Care not for it.'' That is, 'though it is a haid 
condition, yet let it not be a subject of deep anxiety 
and distress; in the humble lot in life where God has 
pkced you, strive to evince the Christian spirit, and show 
that you are able to honour religion, rejoicing in the hope 
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of inuDOTtal Freedom in a better world.* But where does 
an apostle attempt to console a wife or a child by telling 
them not to < care for i/' that they are in such a condition ? 
How would a child interpret such a direction, that though ht 
had a father over him when he, became a Christian, yet that 
he ought not to < Qare for it,' but to endeavour in that hard 
condition to perfofrm his duties as well as he was able^ and to 
console himself with the reflection that aAer all he was a child 
of Grod, and was in that more important sense free ? (e) The 
principal rirtue which the apostles enjoin on slaves to culti* 
vate, is that of patienpe under wrong — a mild, gentle, and 
kind spirit, even when conscious that they were enduring 
wrong. See the passages already referred to* Comp. parti- 
ealariy 1 Pet. H. 18 — US : ^ This is thankworthy, if a man 
Smt conscience toward God endure grief, sufienng wrongfully. 
For what glory is it, if, when ye be bufieted for your iaultSy ^ 
je shaU take it patiently ? But if, when ye do well, and 
sufier for it, y« take it patiently, this is acceptable with Giod* 
Ibr even hereunto were ye ceUled,^^ Ye were called by your 
Christian profession, and after the example of your master-— 
the Lord Jesus— "who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again ; when he suffered, he threatened not ; but committed 
liknseif to him who judgeth righteously,** to evince a spirit 
of patience under wrongs, and to bear them submissively, by 
committing your cause unto God. But what other relation 
of life is there in which the leading virtue recommended to be 
cnitivated, is patience under the infliction of wnmg ? Is that 
the crowning virtue recommended in the marriage relation ? 
Is that described as the cardinal virtue of a sen or daughter? 
(cQ They repiesented it as desirable to escape from servitude 
if it could be done ; or as more desirable to be free than to be 
IB that condition. Thus, in 1 Cor. vii. 21, .the apostle Paul 
seys, ^Art thou called being a servant? Care not for it: 
but if thou mayest be made free^ use it rather.^* But where 
is any thing like this said respecting the condition of a wife 
or child ? Where is it implied that such a relation was 
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luad and.oppmuTe timt h would be detinUe io escape ftoA 
n if possible ? 

If these things are so, then it is clear that the apostles did 
nel * legislate' for slavery in any such sense as they did for 
the relation of hosband and wife, and parent and child. They 
never regarded the rektioos as simihir. Every thing that 
they said in the way of legi^aiion is entirely consistent with 
the supposition that they disapproved of the system, and de- 
sired that it might cease as soon as possible. 

II. The second argument relied on, from the fiuts respect- 
ing the manner in which the apostles treated the sabject of 
slavery as specified above, is, that if they were opposed to 
slavery at heart, and regarded it as sinful, their coarse was 
inconsistent with nK)rai honesty, and that it was in fiict one 
of the worst forms of what is now known as Jesuitism. 

This argument is greatly insisted on by all the advocates 
of slavery, and by all who apologize for it as a seriptunl 
institution. It is in &ct the strongest argument which has 
been adduced on that side of the questicm. It is stated in as 
strong a manner probably as it can be, in the Princeton 
Biblical Repertory, in the passages already quoted, pp. 284—- 
240, It is also urged with great confidence by Dr. Fuller in his 
Letter to Dr. Wayland ; and in order that the full force of the 
argument may be seen in the present connection, I will copy 
it as it is presented by this eminent Baptist divine. 

** In the remark just made, I* supposed, of course, that you 
admit some sort of slavery to have been allowed in the Old 
Testament, and suffered by Jesus and his apostles* A man 
who denies this will deny any thing, and only proves how 
much stronger a passion is than the dearest truth. Both 
Dr. Channing and Dr. Wayland, with all respectable com- 
mentators, yield this point; but if this point be yielded, 
how can it be maintained that siaveholding is itself a crime ? 
No one can regard the noble president of Brown University 
with more esteem and affection than I do ; from his argu* 
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ments, however, I am constrained to dissent. His position 10 
this :* the moral precepts d* the gospel condemn slavery ; it 
is therefore criminal. Yet he admits that neither the Saviour 
Bor his apostles commanded masters to emancipate their 
slaves ; nay, they « go further,' he adds, * and prescribe the 
duties suited to both parties in their present condition;' 
among which duties, be it remembered, there is not an inti- 
mation of manumission, but the whole code contemplates the 
continuance of the relation. Here, then, we have the Author 
of the gospel, and the inspired propagators of the gospel, and 
the Holy Spirit indicting the gospel, all conniving at a prac- 
tice which was a violation of the entire moral principle of the 
gospel ! And the reason assigned by Dr. Wayland for this 
abstinency by God from censuring a wide-spread infraction of 
his law, is really nothing more nor less than ejrpediency— - 
the apprehension of consequences. The Lord Jesus and the 
apostles teaching expediency ! They who proclaimed and 
prosecuted a war of extermination against all the most 
cherished passions of this guilty earth, and attacked with 
dauntless intrepidity all the multiform idolatry around them— - 
they quailed, they shrank from breathing even a whisper ' 
against slavery, through fear of consequences ! ! And, 
through fear of consequences, the Holy Spirit has given us 
a canon of Scriptures, containing minute directions as to the 
duties of master and slave, without a word as to emancipation ! ! ! 
Suppose our missicxiaries should be detected thus winking at 
idolatry, and tampering with crime in heathen lands. 

" Dr. Channing also says, — * Paul satisfied himself with 
disseminating principles which would slowly subvert slavery* 
« Satisfied himself!' but was he so easily satisfied in reference 
to any act which he regarded as a dereliction from duty ? 
Hear how he speaks : * If any man that is called a brother 
be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one no not to eat' 



* I need hardly say thatths aigumeilt k the aame as Paley, b. 3, 
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« Be not deceiTed ; neither fornicalora, nor idolaten, iMnr adal* 
term, nor efieminate, nor ftbuseis of themselTes with maiH 
kind, nor thieves, nor coreloas, nor dmnkaids, nor XKrAeai 
nor extortionen, shall inherit the kingdom of God.' * Whore- 
DongeTB and adulterers God will jadge/ * In the name of 
oar Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, isd 
my spirit, with the power of oar Lord Jesos Christ, to ddifer 
soch an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit may he sared in the day of the Lord Jesus.* 
Such was Paul's language ; nothing but this unyielding, un- 
oompromising condemnation of CTery sin could content him ; 
yet, as to the * unutterable abominatioo of slavery,' he is a 
temporizing palterer ! As to slavery, which * violates every 
attide in the decalogue,' although the apostle saw it all 
around him, and members of the church guihy of it, he 
declined uttering a word — he is cowed into a time-server, a 
worker by concealed and tardy indirections ! He * satisfies 
himself,' while millions on all sides are sinking into hell 
through this crime — he * satisfies himself' with spreading 
principles which would slowly work a cure ! Craven and 
iiuthless herald ! and after this, with what face could he say, 
< I have kept back nothing' — ^ I have not shunned to declare 
the whole counsel of God?' Arguments like these refute 
^themselves ; they are the signal failures of minds masterful 
for the truth, but impotent against it; and will convince 
every sincere inquirer that to denounce skvehoidiog as ne- 
cessarily a sin, is to deal in loose assertipn, and practically to 
range one's self with the infidel and scofier."* 

These are strong positions, expressed both by Dr. Fuller 
and by the author of the article in the Repertory, in vigorous 
language. The argument is not capable of being urged in 
any clearer manner, and if it can be shown, as thus presented, 
to be unfounded, it will remain disposed of for ever. It is in 
the highest degree important to reply to it, not only to vindi- 

* 86eFaU«r'sLetteri,pp.4,5,6. 
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cate the character of the apostles, but also to ascertain the 
true relation of the New Testament to the subject of slavery^ 
aod also tf> furnish instructive lessons about the wisest coarse 
of meeting great and appalling evils in the world. 

The true question is, whether, oa the supposition that the 
^^[xxstles regarded slavery as an evil institution ; as undesirable 
for the good of society ; as contrary to the spirit of the religion 
which they preached ; as so offensi^re in the sight of Grod that 
he desired its removal ; and as an institution which the reli- 
gion which they promulgated was intended to remove from 
the earth, it was morally honest for them to pursue the course 
which tbey did — to admit slaveholders to the communion ; to 
baptize them ;* to speak of them as < brethren beloved ;' and 
to give them counsel for their conduct in that relation, without 
apprising them that they were living in gross sin, or requiring 
them at once to emancipate their slaves. 

This inquiry resolves itself essentially into two questions. 
(1.) Whether they meant to have it supposed that they 
approved of the system, and desired it to be perpetuated on 
the earth, in the same sense that they desired that the mar- 
riage institution, and the relation of parent and child should be 
perpetuated as desirable for the best interests of society ; and, 
(2.) If they did not, whether their treatment of it was origi- 
nated by a Mse notion of expediency ; by the fear of the con- 
sequences of exposing its evil, and in fact left a false impres- 
sion on those whom they addressed, in regard to it. 

On the supposition, then, that they regarded the system as 
evil, and desired it to be abandoned, and meant that religion 
should undermine it and remove it from the world, what in 
their circumstances was the path of wisdom and of honesty ? 
What did Christian integrity demand of them in the accom- 
plishment of their object ? In reply to these questions, and in 
order fairly to meet the argument, I would make the following 
remaxks^: — 



•-See Fuller's Letters, p. 196/ 
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(1.) It will be admitted on all handsy that wbaterer weie 
the reaaooB which induced them to meet siaTeiy in the manner 
in which they did, it was not from any fear of the oonae- 
quences of an opposite course. Their whole conduct shows, 
that, whatever motives may have influenced th<em in respect 
to any existing evil, it was not the dread of a loss of popnlarity, 
or of comfort, or of life. It is true in reference to the prevail- 
ing evils of the world, as the. conductois of the Biblical Re- 
pertory say, that <* they did not keep back the truth from 
the fear of sufiering. They called Qod to witness that 
they declared the whole counsel of God, and were clear 
€i every man's blood." It is true that, as Dr. Fuller says, 
**they proclaimed and prosecuted a war of extermination 
against ail the most cherished passions of this 'guilty earth, 
and attacked with dauntless intrepidity all the multiform idol- 
atry around them." On all hands it will be agreed by those 
who are acquainted with the principles on which the apostles 
acted, that they were not restrained from denouncing what 
they regarded as wrong, from fear of perscmcd consequences. 
If it be a fair inference from this, as Dr. Fuller and the con- 
ductors of the Princeton Repertory suppose, that they did not 
regard slavery as ** a heinous crime in the sight <^ Grod," then 
the inference cannot be denied. Whatever conclusion follows, 
it is to be conceded that the method in which the apostles met 
it did not arise from the fact that << they quailed, or shrunk 
from breathing even a whisper against slavery, through 
fear of consequences."* 

(2.) It is incumbent on those who believe that slavery is 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and that God 
regards it as an evil and undesirable thing, to show that the 
manner in which the apostles met it was honest ; that it did 
not imply connivance at an acknowledged evil ; that it was 
nol a course fitted to produce deception ; and that there were 
reasons for meeting the subject in this manner, which did not 
exist in the case of idolatry and other sins. 

• Dr, Fuller. 
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In iUuntratingr this pointy therefore, and in endeavouring to 
ahow that the conduct of the apostles Mras ccmsistent with the 
belief that slavery was an evil, and that the spirit of the reli* 
gion which they propagated was opposed to it, and yet that 
their course was honest, I would submit the following 
remarks ^— 

(a) There were reasons for meeting this evil in this mannert 
which did not exist in the case of other evils. In other words, 
it was expedient, and yet honest, to meet it without making 
an open and violent assault on the institution, and without 
denouncing it as at all times, and in all circumstances a sin, 
and without denying that in (my circumstances one who held 
slaves could be a good man. Or, in other words, there was a 
propriety in their meeting it by inculcating fundamental 
truths, which would gradually but certainly remove the evil, 
rather than by an open opposition to the laws in the case, and 
a denunciaticm of it as always sinful. The general principle 
is, that they adopted the best method of ultimately removing 
the evil under the influence of Christianity, without lending 
to it any such sanction as to leave the impression that they 
regarded it as a good and desirable institution. 

There are two kinds of expediency, one of whi6h is con- 
sistent with moral Honesty, and the other of which is not. 
Expediency may be employed in a good cause and to accom- 
plish good ends ; or it may be employed in a bad cause and 
to accomplish evil purposes. The word <' expedient*^ means 
that «* which tends to promote the object proposed; fit or 
suitable for the purpose." Aif " expedient*^ is " that which 
serves to promote or advance ; any means to accomplish an 
end." ^Expediency'** is "fitness or suitableness to efilect 
aome good end, or the purpose intended ; propriety under the 
particular circumstances of a case."* In itself, therefore* 
expediency is not inconsistent with entire honesty, and with 
the most manly independence. It is, in itself, a characteristie 
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of wiadom, and we could budl j icopect a man who 4id bot 
do thai which is expediaU^ in the aenae of adopting meant 
tikUaLU to the end which he piopooea, and mdapied to secan 
that end. ** A man woold hanUy be deemed of sound mind 
nnless he obeyed the dictates of such an expediency. Nay, 
if he ^led to anul himself of such means, he might be 
moially delinquent. For instance, if a man were charged 
with the accomplishment of some good design, and neglected 
to use the means suitable to eSecl it, or still more, if he used 
means of a directly opposite tendency, we should all declare. 
him culpable. His conduct would show that his interest in 
the work was not sufficient to prompt him to the use of the 
proper means to insure his success."* 

Tbere may be cases, then, in which expediency is right and 
proper ; and there may be cases, also, as we all know, in which 
it may be t^mean, contemptible, cowardly, and wicked." 
When it is wicked and mean, the evil must arise from some 
cause aside from the fact that the act seems to be expedient. 
It must be because there is some wrong in the object aimed 
at, or because there is something dishonest, cowardly, meaoi 
or wicked in the measures adopted to secure it ; something 
which in that case is * expedient,' not because it is fit and suita- 
ble to the end, but because it involves some improper concealr 
ment of the truth ; some false pretence, or some dishonest 
trick to .secure the end in view. In such a case, an act 
would be as wicked, as an honest and wise expediency would 
be virtuous. 

Suppose, for instance, a ifian goes among the heathen to 
preach the gospel. If he should study the character of the 
people ; if he should be prudent and not needlessly rouse 
their prejudices ; if he should conform himself to their modes 
of dress and style of living ; if he should evince such an inte« 
rest in them as to win their confidence and afi^tions ; and if 
he should present the gospel with sound sense and practical 



* Dr. Wayland*s Letters to Dr. Fuller, p. 64. 
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good judgment, he would be pursuing a wise expediency, for 
he would be pursuing a course that was adapted to secure the 
end in view, and every thing which he did would be consist- 
ent with the strictest honesty. But suppose he should rely 
on pious frauds, and invent false testimonies to his doctrines, 
and pretend to work miracles, this would be an ' expediency' 
that would be manifestly dishonest. And suppose even that 
it might be attended with some conversions, still that would 
not alter the case. The thing itself would be condemned by 
all honest men. 

In like manner, suppose that in propagating the gospel, I 
adopt some of the evil customs of the heathen ; that I attempt 
to avail myself of their known reverence for sacred "shrines, 
and forms, and places ; of their superstitious regard for holy 
vestments, and for those who sustain a priestly character 
among them, and should attempt to transfer all this at onc^ 
to Christianity to secure its success, it is equally clear that 
this would be a wicked expedient. It would be relying on 
what I knew to be false, though they did not know it, and 
though perhaps they might never perceive it. There is no 
honest mind which would not condemn it — except just so far 
as any of these things might be in exact conformity with the 
principles of the religion which I sought to propagate. 

Suppose, further, that in my efibrts to spread my religion, 
I should, for the sake of' not arousing opposition or endanger- 
ing my life, leave a whoUy erroneous impression of the moral 
character of certain things which I found prevailing among 
the people — as, for instance, of the crimes of idolatr}% infanti- 
cide, or intemperance. If my conduct could be fairly so 
construed as to imply approbation of these things ; if I did 
not leave a distinct impression that I regarded them as evil ; 
if I should connive at them with a view to extending my 
principles ; and if I should make distinct and definite arrange- 
ments contemplating their perpetuity, and leave* it to be so 
understood, there could be no difierence of opinion in 
to my conduct. It might be pouiblt that some suish 
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would secure my personal safety, and it may even be concdved 
that this might do something to conciliate the fayour of the 
heathen, and dispose them to look favourably on me and my 
doctrines, but no one could hesitate to say that such an ezpe» 
dicocy would be morally wrong. 

So, if, to accomplish my ends, I should attempt to make my 
message acceptable, by totally withholding a part of the truth ; 
or by modifying it ; or by adding to it ; or by adapting it to 
what should be demanded by popular clamour, no one could 
hesitate to say that I did wrong. It would be acting from 
expediency in such a sense that no one could approve of it. 

Such and similar cases are instances in which to act from 
* expediency' implies guilt. It arises from fear ; it involves 
the suppression of truth ; it leaves a false impression ; and 
DO man can look upon it but with disapprobation, and no one 
who acts in this way can hope to meet the approbation of Gkx). 
If the apostles really believed that slaveholding was wrong, and 
yet concealed their opinion of it from any of these motives, or 
so acted in regard to it that they left the impression that it was 
a good and desirable institution, it would be impossible to 
vindicate their conduct. 

^ But, on the other hand, there may be cases where expe* 
diency is a virtue, and -where it is entirely consistent with 
honesty and sinc^ty. In such cases, there is no designed 
suppression of the truth ; there is no bad motive ; there is no 
withholding of offensive doctrines under the influence of fearf 
or from the dread of the consequences ; and there is no false 
plea by which it is sought to advance the cause in hand. 
Such cases are the following : — (a) Instances in which there is 
conformity to some custom or habit among a people that is not 
sinful, with a view not to excite prejudice or needless opposi- 
tion. Such was the case of Paul, who ' became all things to 
all men that he might by ail means save some ; who to the 
Jews became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews ; and to 
them that were under the law as under the law, that he might 
g^in them that were under the law; and to them who were 
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witKoat law aa withoat law, that he might gain them that 
were without law.* (1 Cor. ix. 21, 22.) Thus he performed 
a TOW at Jerusalem, (Acts xxi. 24 ;) and thus he and the other 
apostles and early Christians of Hebrew origin all continued 
t6 conform to the Jewish customs after they had ceased to be 
binding, in order that they might not alarm the prejudices of 
the Jews, and give rise to the charge that they were hostile to 
the Mosaic institutions. Every man, who is wise, does the 
tame thing. He does not needlessly arouse opposition. He 
does not make war on things which are indifferent. He does 
not unnecessarily give occasion for charges against himself 
which would defeat the whole end which he has in view. 
While he does not do that which is morally wrong, or abandon 
any principle of truth, he at the same time adapts himself to 
the habits of thinking, the mode of living, the manners and 
customs of those whom he seeks to influence, in order that 
his views may meet with no unnecessary opposition, (b) An* 
ether case of obviously justifiable expediency is that of in- 
sinuating our views by parables or fables which will convey 
the truth in such a way as to disarm opposition, and secure 
the assent of tfie mind to some principle which involves all 
that we wish to inculcate, before the proposition itself is openly 
stated. Such was the parable with which Nathan addressed 
David ; such were the parables of our Saviour ; such were 
the fables of iSlsop. The bare and bold statement of the truth 
which it was desirable to get before the mind would have 
created revulsion, and the attention is therefore arrested by an 
interesting narrative, and the assent gained to some important 
principle of easy application, before the particular truth is 
(Mated which it is designed to convey to the mind. This is 
allowable * expediency ;' and this has been practised among 
all pe<^le. Prejudice is disarmed, and the end is reached 
without producing revulsion, (c) A similar method is that 
ef laying down imponant principles, and suffering them to 
produce a certain effect which is foreseen, and which will 
i^ieiate ultimately to remove an existing evil. Instead of 
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mitaeking the evil at once, when the only efieet would be m 
defeat the end in riew, it may be far better to lay down Ge^ 
tain fundamental trutha, the operation of which ahall be to 
place the evil ultimately in a proper light, and to lead by cer* 
tain conaequence to ita removal. It may be that the thing 
which we regard as wrong is not so seeg. by others ; it may 
be that they have had a training which has sanctioned it in 
their minds ; it may be that they hold principle^ in regard to 
it which, if they are correct, make that which we would wish 
to remove correct also. To secure our object, therefore, it is 
necessary that more correct principle* should be held, and a 
patient work of moral instruction becomes abeoiutely neces* 
aary. The object could not be reached in any other way* 
The evil has been so long practised ; it is so interwoven with 
other important interests ; in the defence of it there is such a 
blending of truth and error, that it is necessary to disentangls 
the skein, and to bring out the truth by the fiuthful incukfr' 
tion of correct principles. It is in this way that Qod haa ia 
fact removed most of the evils of the world by a gradual de* 
velopment of principles which strike on great wrongs existing 
in society, thus preparing the world for the higher develop- 
ments of his will ; and it is in this way that wise men com- 
monly approach a deep-rooted evil. It is the expedient and 
the fjuiee course. The other would be inexpedient and im* 
wise ; for it would not be that which would be necessary to 
moral honesty, and would defeat the end in view. These 
principles can be justified by the example of the Saviour. 
His parables, as before remarked ; his treatment of the pre- 
judices of the Jews, and his methods of meeting the blind- 
ness and errors of his own disciples, all illustrate them. 
Thus also he said, at the close of his ministiy, respecting his 
mode of teaching, *' I have yet many things to say unto yon, 
hut ye cannot bear them now." John xvi. 12. So the apoatle 
Paul, (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2,) says, *<And I, brethren, could not 
apeak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even aa 
ubto babes in Christ* I have fed you with milkj and not with 
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fHaof / fer hitheito ys treri not able to bear it^ neither yet 
nawmtoffeoble.^^ 

-■ This pniid{^e has been M> well ilhistmted by Dr. Wftjland---- 
t» wkam I am indebtod for some of tbese thoaghts — tbat I 
ouMiot do better thtn copy a few c/l hia remarks on the 
snbjeet. 

' ««This idfttti of eiqpediency — the incakatingr of a fbnda- 
neattl troth, rsdier than of the daty which springs imme* 
dKately out of it, seems to me innocent. I go further: in 
iane cases it may be really demanded. Thus, suppose a 
particalUr wrong to hare become a social eTil,to have become 
itwwo yen with the whole framework of society, and to be 
established by -positive enactment and immemorial usage ; 
sippooe Chat all departments of society hare become adjusted 
to it, tnd that much instruction is necessary before any party 
am avail itself of the advantages of a righteous change ; 
suppose also the whole community to be ignorant of the moral 
principles by which both the wrong is condemned and the 
nght established. In such a case, the wrong could only be 
idbolished by changing the sentiments and enlightening the 
oonscieaces of the whole community. Here it seems to me 
that it would be not only allowable, but a matter of imperative 
duty, to inculcate the principles on which the duty rested, 
lather than the ^uty itself. The one being fixed in the mind, 
would necessarily produce the other; and thus the end would 
be in the most certain manner accomplished. 

** It is in this manner that the New Testament has gene- 
rally dealt with the various forms of social evil. Take for 
instance civil government. At the time of Christ and his 
apostles, the only form of government known in the civilized 
world, was a most abominable and oppressive tyranny. Yet' 
the New Testament utters no precepts in regard to forms of 
government, or the special duties of rulere. It goes further. 
It eommands men everywhere to obey the powen that be, so 
&r as this could be done with a good conscience towards Qod. 
Bat it at the same time inculcates those truths concerning the 
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kaT« be«a eTer since worknig ovt the freedooi «f the kwaui 
»e»; 9mi wkkk kaiv mm^ m I belim^ tkeir fblkst 
4eT«lopB«aK ia tk« pdaeiplH «f the Aaoicn DteknUkMi of 
IndiepMdieace. Ifldre4» is bo dkcr maiiKr coaU the New 
T«scain«ic hin became a ayacem of lehgion for the wMb 
tnnw nee, ninnfd lo bmK ths mymf aqpeeli of hwnui 
iepnTitj. If it had ■cielj Hofhl |wiia|H^ whatever wm 
aoc fbrbidilra imuc have heea taken aa penaiHed. Heaee^ 
mnchcckcd ariekedneM arould aooa have aheimded» aad the 
levelauottof God laaat have beroiar aaalbty, ButhyteadH 
TBg principlea of azuTeffMi appiicatiflB, it is piaparfd to laeQl 
every nsing fiana of laani deviaiioB, aad ita aathority ia aov 
ai aUrpervadiaf aaal the bobmbi vhea it waa fiiat dehverei. 
Oar Saviour, as it appeals to 010* caiiiea oat thia piiaoiple la 
the iitoMst, vhea, Mttingr aada aa k were all ether pieeepiib 
he dedaiea that oar arhole daty k samaed ap ia theae two 
coauBaadments, ' Them shak fc>ve the Lord ^y Ood with all 
thj heart, and thy oeighboar ai thyaelf ; for thia ia the law 
and the prophets.* That is, I suppose hiia to oieaa, thst 
cherishiDg these piiaciples in our heaits* aad carryiag them 
out iato all oar actioas* we shall do the whole will of God 
vrithout any other precept.'** 

A very aiaterial qoestioB then arises here which is rital to 
the whole argument. It is this. On the suppositioB that the 
apostles regturded slavery as coatiary to the spirit and prin- 
ciplea of the religion which they vrished to propagate ; as a 
system which they desired to destroy, and which they hetieved 
Christianity was intended to destroy ; in other woids, on the 
supposition that they were enemies of ^very and wished its 
abolition, what, in the circumstances in which they were 
placed, was it proper for them as honest men to do ? What 
would be the wisest and the best course to reach the end ia 
Tiew ? Would the proper course be at ones to attack and 
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^nooaoe it, and to declare that no slaveholder ecu id in ang 
fOMsibie circunutmncei enter into the kingdom of heaven ? 
Would it be to insist that every master should emancipate all 
Us alavet as an indispensable condition, of being admitted 
to the Christian church ? The apostles were strangers in the 
lands where they published the gospel ; they had no civil 
power ; they had no agency in making the laws ; they had 
BO power to change them. Slavery had existed for ages ; its 
propriety was not doubted ; it was defended by lawgivers and 
noralists ; it was interwoven with every custom and habit of 
•ocial life ; it entered into all the arrangements for agriculture, 
for the mechanic arts, and for war ; and it was supposed to 
have the sanction of religion. What would have been the 
efiect of denouncing it, and of proclaiming in so many words, 
that it < was a heinous sin in the sight of God,' cannot be a 
flubject of doubt. They would have been regarded as dis- 
turben of the puUic peace ; as travelling entirely beyond the 
4niieeded nghta of religious teachers ; and as intermeddlers 
with the laws : and they would have been banished at once from 
«rery skreholding ccxnmunity-^just as abolition agents are 
now at the South. 

. Would not the folk)wing principles, in conformity with the 
Tiews relating to expediency above laid down, be all that 
could be required of the honest enemies of slavery, in their 
circumstances ? 

First, not to pursue such a course as would defeat the very 
fxA in view, whilt it was not yet admitted thai it was tarong 
9r a fnoral evU by those among whom slavery prevailed. If 
it hoi been conceded to be a wrong— to be sinful ; if it had 
been or would be at once admitted, as it would be in the case 
pi idolatry, and drunkenness, and murder, and falsehood, and 
incest, to be an open and flagrant violation of the laws of Gkxi, 
dien the case would be different. Then it would be plain 
that it could not be tolerated for a moment; that it would 
be proper to meet it as an indisputable evil, and to require its 
immediate abolition* Thus it was with the sins just referred 
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iftAma AtnAd cease, and that their imtractiom €<rald not 
ftiriy be pleaded aa sanctioning the system. This wonld be 
met by their stating such Tiews of man and of redemption 
86 would be inconsistent with the permanent relations of 
slarery ; by enjoining such duties on the masters as, if fairhf 
followed, wonld lead them to emancipate their slaves as soon 
as possible ; by such statements as would preserve Christians 
from the purchase and sale of others ; and by showing that 
there were duties incumbent on all men, and which all were 
tinder obligations to God to perform, which it would be seen 
would be interfered with by the continuance of the system, 
and which in foct could not be performed while the relation 
continued. 

If these things were done, would not their course be en» 
tirely honest, on the supposition that they were opposed to the 
system of slavery ? Would not this be a course which would 
fkll in with the rules of justifiable * expediency,' as explained 
above t Would it not be in fact all that could be demanded 
in the case T But one other thing could possibly be supposed 
to be required of them as honest men — to denounce it always ; 
to exclude from the church, in all circumstances, those who 
were engaged in it ; to proclaim that in every instance it waft 
wholly inconsistent with the possession of the Christian hope ; 
to publish that, at all hazards, it was every man's duty at 
once to emancipate all his slaves, and that it was the duty of 
every one who was a slave to rise on his master and assert 
his freedom. But was thcU demanded ? If so, why was it 
not demanded of them that they should denounce all the 
crimes of the Roman emperor, and proclaim the evils of such 
a goremment, and exhort the nations to free themselves from 
this oppressive yoke t Why was it not demanded that they 
should denounce the evils of the gladiatorial shows, and the 
Other baibarous amusements of the amphitheatre, and the 
thoasand other evils which abounded in the Roman world f 
Was any thing more required in these cases, than that, in aH 
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bonestyy tbey should lay down priociplety the fiur appUcatka 
of which would bring these barbarous sports to an end f 

It is still asked, howeTer, why, if they legarded skferf 
as ' a heinous sin/ they did not treat it as they did iddatry, 
and murder, and theft, and licentiousness ? How could ibisj 
tolerate it any more than they could those eyik ? How eoM 
they admit a man to the church who practised the one, mors 
than he who practised the other! Would they. admit an 
idolater to the church T They never did. Woukl they re- 
ceive to the communion one who made his living by piracy!. 
They never did. Would they give directions to one who 
was living in the practice of adultery, or inceat, how to con- 
duct in that relation ? They never did. Would tbey address 
such a one as * faithful and beloved V Assuredly not. To 
this I may reply: (l.)All those were acknowledged and 
undisputed sins. No one could set up a defence of them ; 
no one could urge any thing in their favour, or in vindication 
of them. They were open and palpable violations of. the 
law of Grod, and in no possible circumstances could they be 
right. It was not so with slavery. It would not at once be 
seen and admitted to be wrong. (2.) There are certain things, 
in accordance with this view, which are evil and wrong, but 
which require patient instruction^ and much discussion af 
principles before the wrong will be perceived, and where, if 
denunciation be employed instead of argument, the whole object 
will be defeated. An instance of this sort has occurred in our 
own times. It is now generally admitted that the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks, for the purpose of being used 
as a beverage, is wrong ; that it tends to produce evil and 
only evil ; that it is not a kind of business which should be 
pursued by a Christian ; and that it is the duty of a church 
to keep itself pure in this respect. But to reach the present 
views on this subject, has been the result of a long process 
of argumentation, and of an examination of principles, demand- 
ing the patient and profound inquiries of some of the best in- 
tellects in the world*- for the whole business was regarded as 
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konoonble and kwfal ; it was sustained by the laws and by 
public sentiment, and it was patronised by numbers of the besi 
men in the church. And yet what church is there now that 
irould deem it best or right to go back to the views which 
jvrevailed on this subject thirty years ago? Drunkennei$f 
indeedf was always condemned, alike in the New Testament 
and by all phristians— but how slow a process has it been to 
perceive the wrong of that business which tends to produce 
drunkenness, and which^ steadily operates to keep it up in the 
wodd. Oppression and cruelty, and the withholdiog of wages 
which are due, have in like manner always been condemned, 
alike in the New Testament and by aU Christians; but there 
were reasons why there should be as slow a process in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that that system which involved oppres- 
sion and cruelty and the withholding of wages, is wrong, as 
existed in the case of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks. It may, indeed, be fairly inferred that the apostles 
would not have approved of the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic liquors as a beverage,- but where do they expressly con- 
demn it ? (3.) There are evils — ^great and acknowledged evib 
— rwhich the apostles treated just as they did the subject of 
shivery) in respect to which they kid down great principles* 
and leil them to the certain operation of time to secure the 
changes which they desired. Such was the case in regard to 
polygamy — a usage which indubitably prevailed in their time» 
and in the countries where they preached the gospel ; and 
yet it would be as difficult to find a distinct declaration in the 
New Testament condemning it, as it would be to find one 
that openly condemns skvery. Such was the case also in re- 
gard to the barbarous sports of the amphitheatre— the gladia- 
torial shows, and the conflicts with wild beasts (or the amuse- 
ment of the Roman senators and matrons. Such things 
abounded. The apostles knew of their existence. Jt cams in 
their way to speak ofthem^Gt Paul was once at least con- 
demned to fight with wild beasts at Ephesus, and oAen had 
occasion to allude to the sports which prevailed in the Bomaii 
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world. And yet it wtrald be impoesibie to find in Ae N«w 
Testament one singie text which expressly condemns dtess 
things, any more than one which expressly condemns skvery. 
Are we, therefore, to infer that the apostles approred of these 
things, or that they wished them to be perpetuated, or that 
they would hare deemed it n'g^t for Christians to be engaged 
in them ? Such, too, was the case in respect to ciril govern- 
ment. Can any one suppose that the writers of the New 
Testament approved of the government of Nero ? That they 
regarded his cruelties and abominations with complacency ! 
That they thought it woul(l be desirable that such a govern- 
ment should be perpetuated T Or that there were no evils in 
existing governments which they expected that time, under 
the operation of the principles which they laid down, woatd 
correct f And yet, where in the New Testament shall we 
look for a distinct condemnation of the atrocities of Nero^s 
reign t There were many deep social evils on which Chris- 
tianity made war, and which it intended to remove, and yet 
the way in which it was done was by laying down principles 
which would ultimately effect the change, and not by direct 
and open denunciation. (4.) The apostles as freely and 
openly condemned many things in slavery, and indispensa- 
ble to it, as they did idolatry or any thing connected with it. 
They condemned the making of a slave, (1 Tim. i. 10); they 
condemned all oppression, cruelty, and wrong ; they expressed 
their views on these points without ambiguity or hesitancy; 
and since these always entered into slavery then, as they do 
now, it follows that they expressed themselves in a way on 
this subject which could not be misunderstood. How they 
did this, will be seen in a subsequent part of this argument. 

The cQSiclusion which seems to follow from these consider- 
ations, is, that there were many existing things which the 
apostles regarded as wrong, and which they intended the 
Christian religion should abolish, which they met, not by open 
denunciation, and not by maintaining that those which prao^ 
tised them oouki in no possible circumstances be Christians, 
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and should in no case be admitted to the privileges of church 
■leinbershipt hut by condenming certain things which were 
always connected with them« and by laying down such gene- 
lal principles that they could not fail in the end to secure 
ifaeir removal. Even some things, in respect to the morality 
of which there could be no difference of opinion, appear to 
have been left in this manner. Thus, every thing pertaining 
tp the barbarous sports of tne ampbitheatre were left to the 
alow but certain operation of Christian principle to remove 
them. Many things pertaining to idolatry were left in the 
aame manner. Whether it*was right to partake of the meat 
that was offered in sacrifice to idols, was a question that was 
Mi to be determined by the operation of Christian principle. 
Evils strike their roots far into the social organization. They 
become sustained and sanctioned by customs, habits, and laws, 
and it is not possible to remove them at once without changing 
the whole framework of society. It is necessary to advance 
aiowly to the work, to state the elementary principles of 
morals, and to trust much to the gradual but certain operation 
of those principles to efiect in silence the work of reform. 

I have thus endeavoured to show, that, on the supposition 
that the apostles regarded slavery as evil, and that they 
designed that the religion which they preached should ulti- 
laately remove it, there were reasons arising from a just 
* expediency,' why they should treat it as they did ; and that 
the method which they adopted cannot be regarded as evi- 
dence that they approved of the system, or that they desired 
its perpetuity. 

: (b) I would observe, therefore, in the next place, that this 
18 the very course which is recommended now by many who 
would not wish it to be understood that they are the advocates 
of slavery, or that they regard it as a good institution. The 
course which they recommend is that of patiently inculcating 
principles, and instructing the master in his duty, and trusting 
to the silent influence of the gospel ; and they wish it to be 
understood that they regard this as consistent with the idea 
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that they are opposed sincerely fo slateiy, and that they he* 
here the gospel will ultimately abolish it. Th^y would be 
by no means willing* that the coarse which they recommend 
•hoold be constraed as implying that they are the fHends of 
•hrery, or the apologists for it.* Bat if they insist that this 
construction should not be put on their recommendations, why 
should it be on the course puraj^ed by the apostles ? If in 
their case this course is consistenf with the belief that they 
regard slavery as an eyil^ why should it not be in the case of 
the apostles T 

That this course is recommended by many at the present 
day, it is unnecessary to prove. Equally at the South and 
the North it is demanded that there shall be no rude and rio- 
lent attack made on the system ; that the owners of slares 
shall not be denounced as men who cannot be Christians^ 
that they shall not be excluded from the church because they 
hold slaves, and that they shall not be held up to publitS 
opprobrium and scorn. At the same time, it is maintaifned that 
the silent operation of the Christian religion will gradually 
remove the system, and that all that is necessary to be done 
is to go on patiently inculcating the fundamental principles 
of the gospel, and that in due time that gospel will remove 
slavery from our country and from the world. The views of 
the conductors of the Princeton ^Repertory, who may be 
regarded as giving utterance to the sentiments which prevail 

* Thus the conductors of the Princeton Repeitoiy are quite in^gnant 
at the supposition that the course which they and their friends ptmoe 
should be construed as impljing that tbej are fai any way tlia advocates 
of slsTery. They say, (Repertory, 1844,) «The very titie «f the baok to 
which we have so often referred is < A Review of Ihr. Jonkin's Synodical 
Speech in deftnce of jimerica» SlaoeryJ Dr. Junkin*s q)eech, however, 
is simply an argument to prove that slaveholding is not a ciime^ and there- 
fore that * believing masters ought not be excommunicated from the church 
of God.' This is called a defence of American slavery ! L e. of the whole 
system of slave laws now in force in this country. JTiert it no Ae^ fir 
men wko wiU tut tfuu*'* 
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ca this poiat at the South, are expressed in the tnost decisiT« 
language. Thus, in a passage already quoted, they say : 

«< It is OD ail hands acknowledged, that, at the time of the 
adTent of Jesus Christ, slavery it its worst forms prevailed 
over the whol^ world* The Saviour Amnd it around him ia 
Judea ;* the apostles met with it in Asia, Greece, and Italy. 
How did they treat it? Not hy the denunciation of slave- 
holding as necessarily and univensally sinful. Not hy de« 
daring that all slavelu^ders were men-stealers and rpbbers, 
and consequently to he excluded from the church and the 
kingdom oi heaven. Not by insisting on immediate emanci* 
pation. Not by appeals to the passions of men on the evila 
of slavery, or by the adoption of a system of universal agita-i 
tion» On- the contrary, it was by teaching the true nature* 
dignity, equality, and destiny of men; by inculcating the 
principle of justice and love ; and by leaving these principles 
|o produce their legitimate eSkcts in amelioratiug the condi* 
tioQ of all classes of society.*' 

Again they say : 

** We think, therefore, that the true^ method for Christiana 
to treat this subject, is to follow the example of Christ and his 
apostles in relation both to despotism and slavery. Let ihem 
enforce as moral duties the great principles of justice and 
mercy, and all the specific commands and precepts of the 
Scriptures." 

And again, in their article in 1844, they reiterate these 
views still more distinctly : 

*'It is also evident, that acting in accordance with these 
principles would soon improve the condition of the slaves, 
would make them intelligent, moral, and religious, and thus 
work out to the benefit of all concerned, and the removal of the 
institution. For slavery, like despotism, supposes the actual 
inferiority and consequent dependence of those held in sub- 
jection. Neither can be permanent. Both may be prolonged 

^ Then is no evidence, however, as I have endeavooredtoshow^of that. % 
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¥f keeping the tiiliject cbus degraded, that is by oomnittiiig 
sin on a large scale, which is only to tieasafe np wnetb for 
the day of wrath. It is <N]ly the antagonist fanatieism of a 
fragment of the South, which maintains the doctrine that 
skrery is in itself a good thing, and ought lo he perpetuated. 
It cannot by possibility be perpetoated/' 

Bat from these news, so plainly expressed, shd we infer 
tiiat the eonductora of the Repertory wish to be understood as 
the adTOcates of American skrery f Shall we infer thct they 
legard it as an institution which it is desirable to peipetuate^ 
and which the Christian religion is adapted and designed to 
perpetuate ? HoweTer such a conclusion would seem to fol- 
low from some portions of thetr reasoning, And however eer> 
lainly such an impression will go forth from $ome of their 
statements, adapted to soothe the consciences of skreholderi 
at the South, yet there are other portions of their aigmnent 
with which such a conclusion would be entirely at rariance ; 
portions in which they distinctly express the opinion that 
the system is an evil, and that the efiect of the gospel 
would be gradually to remove it, because it is so. Thus they 
say: — 

** We have little apprehension that any one can so far mis- 
take our object, or the purport of our remarks, as to suppose 
eiiher thai toe regard slavery as a desirable instilntien, or 
that we approve of the slave laws of the Southern states. So 
far from this bdng the case, the extinction of slavery, and 
the amelioration of those laws, are as sincerely desired by as, 
as by any of the abolitionists. 

*«If it be asked what would be the consequence of thva 
acting on the principles of the gospel, of following the 
example and obeying the precepts of Christ T We answer, 
the gradual elevation of the slaves in intelligence, virtue, and 
wealth ; the peaceable and speedy extinction of slavery ; the 
improvement in general prosperity of all classes of society, 
and the consequent increase in the sum of human happiness 
and virtue. This has been the result of acting on these pnn^ 
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eipJea in all past ages ; and just in proponioD as they hate 
Vren fiuthfully obserred. 

^Besides the two methods mentioned above, in which 
davery dies a natural and easy death, there are two others 
hy which, as history teaches us, it msy be brought to an end. 
The one is by the non-slaveholders, in virtue of their autho- 
lity in the state to which the slaves and their masters belonged, 
passing laws for its extinction. Of this, the Northern states 
and Ciieat Britain are examples. The other is by servile 
insurrections. The former of these two methods is of course 
CRit of the question, as it regards most of the Southern states ; 
Hat in almost all of them the slave-owners have the legislative 
power in their own hands. The Souths therefore, has to 
ekoo»e between emancipation by the silent and holy influencB 
of the gospel, securing the elevation of the slaves to the 
9UUure and character of freemen, or to abide the issue of a 
long-continued conflict against the laws of God." 

Now if it is &ir to conclude that the views entertained by the 
conductors of the Repertory, when they recommend the in- 
culcation of the relative duties of the master and the slave, and 
the silent influence of the gospel, are not inconsistent with the 
belief that they do not regard *' slavery as a desirable institu- 
tion," and that they suppose the gospel would produce its 
certain extinction, it is fair to infer the same thing of the 
apostles, and to conclude that they did not regard it as *< a de- 
sirable institution," and that they supposed they were adopt- 
ing the most wise and judicious means to remove what they 
considered as an evil. Moreover, if the course which is 
pursued by the conductors of the Repertory be such as to 
free them from the charge of Jesuitism and dishonest dealing, 
while they are recommending a method adapted to secure the 
entire removal of the system — by a quiet influence — ^by the 
inculcation of principles — ^by the silent operation of the system 
* producing the gradual elevation of the slaves in intelligence, 
yirtue, and worth, and the peaceable and speedy extinction of 
jiJSQeiy''— why should they have inferred that the very samia 

26 
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COQTM, if piifsaed l>y the apostleSt would htfe been disfaoneit 
and Jesuitical ? Why should it be chaTged on them at wnog^ 
when the tame courae it Teconunended by Uiose who admit 
that the gospel would remoTe it aa * an undetiiable .inatitatkmy* 
and who become indignant when it ia suggeatcd that they 
are the advocates of slavery or the apoiogitia for it ? WoaM 
they not desire that it should be understood that, whtfe they 
recommend this course, they are the friends of liberty ; that 
they prefer freedmn for themselves and their children to bond- 
age ; that they suppose that the gospel will promote liberty 
wherever it has its &ir influence in the world, and that it con- 
tains principles which are hostile to slavery ? Would they 
wish it to be supposed that they desire that slavery should be 
extended and perpetuated on the earth ? Assuredly not— 
lor they express the belief that the efiect of the silent 
influencd of Christianity would be to remove it entirely 
from the world ; that is, that it is an evil — ^for Christianity 
removes nothing that is good. The doctrine €i the Princeton 
Repertory, as I understand it, is, that men are to go into those 
portions of our country in which slavery exists, and to incol- 
cate the truths of the gospel ; to instruct the master and the 
slave in their respective duties ; to lay down princQ>le8 which 
will gradually remove the evils of the system, and ultimately 
abolish it altogether ; and to do this tmtk a view and intm' 
tion that this shall be the result. Is this course honest, or it 
it Jesuitical ? If honest now, was it not in the days of the 
apostles ? If it is consistent now with a sincere aversion to 
the system, and a belief that the principles of the gospel are 
opposed to it, was it not then ? Would it be exactly right for 
any one, from the course which they recommend, to represent 
the conductors of the Repertory as the friends and advocates 
of slavery, and as desiring its perpetuity ? If it would not, 
is it proper to represent the apostles, wlien pursuing just such 
measures as they recommend, as the friends of the system, 
or as Jesuitical in their manner of treating it t The whole 
matter on this point is clear. If the apostles supposed that 
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Ae gospd which thef preached would uitknately abolish tha 
aystem, they legarded it as an eviL If they left that imprea- 
aioQ at (airly deducible from their writings, then they were 
honest men^and cannot be charged with duplicity. 

(c) I would remark, then, that they did not leare a false 
impression on this subject. They did not leaTe it to be fairly 
deduced from their conduct or their writings that ^hey xe* 
gaided it as a good system, or as desirable to be perpetuated. 
This point will be m<He fully considered in another part of 
the argument. Here, it may be observed, in general, that 
they nerer enjoin it as a duty, or speak of it as proper or 
desimUe, fcM* Christians to hold slaves ; they never express 
■toy approbation whatever of the system ; they never speak 
•f it as they do of marriage and similar institutions, as honour- 
able ; they never enjoin it on the masters to continue to hold 
their slaves in bondage ; they never even say to a slave that 
it is rigfd for his master to hold him in bondage, or recom* 
mend obedience or submission on that ground; they never 
leave the impression on his mind that liberty would not be 
better than servitude. They represent it as a hard system ; lay 
Aown principles which would lead every Christian master, if 
be followed them, to emancipate his slaves as soon as possible ; 
endeavour to comfort slaves as in a condition that was hard 
and undesirable; advise them to avail themselves of the 
opportuaity of becoming free H it is in their power, (1 Cor* 
Tii. 21, <»' ^ dvwuTcu) ; and direct them, if they cannot obtain 
their freedom on earth, to look forward to that world where 
every fetter will be broken, and they will be free for ever. If 
it shall appear, as I trust it will, that the apostles gave this 
representation of slavery^ then it is doing them great injustice 
lo speak of them as friends of the system, or to say that their 
conduct was chargeable with pusillanimity or duplicity. 

(d) One other remark should be made here, in inquiring 
whether they were honest men if they were really opposed 
lo slavery, «Ad how far their conduct s^uld direct us in the 
treatment of this subject. It is, that they were M foreigners 
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in those oouDtriei where uhrery pferailed. Thej had no 
agency in making or admiaistering the kwa. We haTe. We 
make and administer the kwe ounelres. Tlie apeetlea eonU 
not change the state of things then existing hy a vote. The 
American people can. They had no vote ; they could efiect 
changes in a conununity only by a slow moral influence. The 
people of the slavehokling states can produce changes on this 
subject at the polls ; can make any changes which they please. 
Their responsibility, then, was of a diflerent kind from that 
of the people of the slaveholding states. The only thing 
which they could do was to lay down principles ; to mould 
the public mind by a moral influence ; and to leaye the im* 
pression of their opinions on the age in which they liyed. 
The responsibility of the people where slarery^ exists in our 
land is of a diflerent character altogether. The question » 
whether they shall sustain the system by their votes; or 
whether, in connection with such moral influences -as may 
be used, they shall use the power which they have, and put 
an end to it : and whatever may be their duty on that point, 
it is clear that they cannot refer to the example of the apostles 
to guide them in it. They never could cast a vote that could 
in any way afiect slavery ; they could do nothing in making 
or administering the laws which sustained it. 

§ 3. The 'question whether the general conduct of the Apoi" 
ties is consistent with the belief that they approved of 
Slavery, and desired its perpetuity, 

A very material question here presents itself, which ii, 
whether the general conduct of the apostles, above referred to^ 
is consistent with the supposition that they regarded slavery 
as a good institution, and desired that it should be perpe- 
tuated ? Was it such as to make a Christian master feel that 
he was doing right, or acting consistently with his religion, in 
asserting a claim of property over those who were his fellow 
Christians ? 
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In enuniiBiig the method in iriikk tliey tiented die nilyjectt 
wMi Tefexence to these points, I would make the lbllowin§f 
lemaiiai ;— (!•} No ai^rument in fitvour of slaTcry can be do- 
med (rook mtif eoq)re99 Btatementt in the New Teatamenl^ 
affinniog its juatice or propriety. This is not pretended by 
any ef the advocates d* alaTery, and obyiomly cannot be. 
There art no snoh statements of its propriety ; of the desim* 
hteaess of the relation ; of the purpose of God that it should 
be perpetuated in the world. It is impossibie for an advocate 
•f skvexy to appeal to the New Testament to sustain him in 
Um cigiit which he claims over a jlaye, in any such eense aa 
m man can appeal to the New Testament to sanction his right 
to womhip God ; to search the Scriptnies ; to enjoy the aTaila 
ef hifi 0wn labour ; to form his own opinions ; to control his 
dkiMxen, dic. And dns, in the circumstances of the* case, is 
RHich. At a time when slavery prsTailed eyerywhere, it 
could not but have occurred to those to whom the -gospel 
was preechedt to inquire whether it was right and proper* 
and whether it was consistent with the Christian religion. 
There would be tender and troubled consciences on the sub^ 
ject. It was in fact a' matter of discussion among the heathen 
thcansebes whether it was right, and many of their philoso- 
phers had declared themselves decidedly against it.''^ Thus* 
Alcidimas, the scholar of Gorgias of Leontium, says : ^< All 
come free from the hands of Grod ; nature has made no man a 
slave-" Philemon says : " Though he is a slave, yet he has 
the same nature as ourselves. No one was ever bom a slave, 
though his body may be brought by misfortune into subjec- 
tion." Aristotle, indeed, vindicated slavery, on the ground (^ 
the natural superiority of one man over another. Xem^hon 
and Socrates raised no objection against the institution of 
slavery. Plato, in his Republic, only desires that no Greeks 
may be ledaced to slavery. The question, therefore, among 
.-II . ,1 

*- * 0ee tii6 aitide of Prof. B. B. Edwards on ^Slaveiy in Andedt 
Greece," in the Biblical Kepontory, voL v., pp. 165—160. 
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■iiler whether sbTcij ww right or wrong. Many of the 
phihwnphrri had doabu of its jatlioe and propriety, and an- 
^acatmably many OKMe of the cwnmon peof^ had; Now, 
in thcae ciiraianaarfw, it is mnch that there is na expreai 
pcfuusnon cf it in the New Testament ; that there is no an* 
ai|nivocal amrrtinn in Isvonr of the system ; that there h 
no oaqnatilied deckration cf an i^Mstle that woukL have put 
theae scmples lo rcaL 

Eqoail J dear is it that there is no express permi$9um 
fiTen to Christians to hold slsTes. There is, in the New 
TVataunent, no relerenee to the &ct that it was t<^erated in the 
Mosaic institntioos ; there is no statement that it liad ever 
been or was right that men should be booght and oM ; there 
is no inWrnation that it was regarded as a good and desirable 
institution, and that it was intended that it should be perpe- 
tnaied. If it shall appear that the apostles kid down any 
principles which would seem to militate against the insttto- 
tioo, and lo raise any scraples in the minds of conscientioos 
men who held slaves, they were at no pains to explain 
themselves, or to give ease to a conscience that might be 
troubled, on the subject. And if a Christian master at the 
present time, either from the workings of natural humanity in 
his soul, or from the influence of the principles laid down in 
the New Testament, should be troubled in his conscience in 
regard to his righi to hold slaves, there is no part of the 
apostolic writings to which he could turn to allay his feelings 
and calm his scruples, by any thing like a distinct declaration 
that slavery is right. Now, in regard to ntek an institution, 
80 much apparently against human rights, and against the 
prtncipleiyo( the New Testament, it is not too much to 
demand of those who suppose that it is sanctioned by the 
apostles, that they should adduce some expren BtatemeiU 
to that effect, or some distinct permission to Christians to 
hold their feUow-men in bondage. But it is clear that if^ 
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the ooBtiniimiice of slavery depended oa this, uiiiTeraal freedom 
would, he iaeyitaUe. 

(2.) No argumetit ia favour of slavery can be derived from 
the precepts of the apostles to the maatert. 

I have alieady conceded that the apostles admitted holders 
of slaves to the church, on evidence that they were truly con- 
yerted; and that they addressed important precepts to them m 
that relation; and that among those precepts they did not 
require them immediately to emancipate their slaves, as a 
ccmdition of good standing in the church. 

The question now is, whether this fact can be fairly con- 
strued as demonstrating that they regarded slavery as right, 
and designed that it should be perpetuated. The affirmative 
of this ia confidently maintained by the advocates of the 
system. Thus Dr. Fuller''^ says : 

^ I come now to what I have announced as proof on the 
question before us. It is the precepts to masters.* .And 
here let it be still remembered, that the Old Testament is con- 
^antly referred to by the apostles as of divine origin, and that 
there slavery had, by express precept, been sanctioned ; and I 
put it to any one, whether the precepts to masters, enjoining 
of course their whole duty, and not requiring, not exhorting 
them to emancipate their slaves, are not conclusive proof that 
the apostles did not consider (and, as a New Testament pre- 
cept is for all ages, that no one is now justified in denouncing) 
slaveholding as a sin. These precepts are so regardful of the 
slave that they even require the master to ' forbear threaten- 
ing,' yet not an intimation as to emancipation. These prof 
cepts were to men anxious to know the whole will of God, and 
ready to die (as multitudes did die) mther than commit sin, 
and who were not prevented by law, as we are, from giving 
liberty to their bondmen. Yet the apostles do not even insi- 
nuate that slaveholding is a suu The apostles solemnly took 
heaven to witness that they had * kept b^ck nothing ;' and in 
^addressing, not only the people, but the pastors, who were to 

• I^etten to Dr. Waylaod, pp. 194, 195. 



iMch the people and beipieatli their miaittry to dMir eoocet" 
aoriy they asserted their purity from the blood of all men, be* 
ONiee they *had not shmmed todeckra the whole oeanseLof 
Qod/ Yet they had shmmed eren to hint to Rnateis ibaf 
they were living in a * sin (^ appalling magnitude ;* and bad 
kept back truth, which, if you aie ri^it, was of tremen*' 
dous importance. Lastly, a whole epistle (to which you do 
■ot allude) was addressed to a pious master, whom Paid styles 
a * brother dearly beloved ;' and its entire contents were about 
his slave. This letter was written, too, when the apostle 
styles himself * Paul the aged,' sixty or seventy yean after the 
first promulgation of the gospel, and when suiely the spirit 
and principles you speak of ought to have begun to operate.'* 
The supposed argument from the epistle to Philemon, on 
which much reliance, also, is placed, will be ceasidered in 
another place. In reference to the other portionsof the aigu- 
ment, I would make the following remarks :— The precepts 
addressed to masters, as such, in the New Testament, are two, 
and two only: Eph.vi.9, **And ye, masters, do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening, knowing that your master 
also is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with 
him ;" and Col. iv. 1, ** Masters, render unto your servants that 
' which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have a master 
in heaven." There are no other passages in the New Testa- 
ment which can be considered as directly addressed to the 
owners of slaves ; and if a slaveholder can take shelter under 
any such address to himself, as sanctioning his claim, it must 
be found in these two verses. Let us inquire, then, whether 
an owner of slaves could find a sanction for continuing this 
relation in these passages of the New Testament. To deter- 
mine this, it is necessary to look at them in connection with 
certain other declarations of the New Testament, which the 
owners of slaves could not but regard as demanding their 
attention. 

(a) What do these passages really prove ? What sanction 
do they give to slavery? What right do they give to the 
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muster to GODtinne the relation t They simply incuictfte ott 
masters the duty of treating their slaves as they would wish to 
he tieated, and to remember that they have a master in heaven. 
Do they say that the master has a right to hold them in bond- 
age ; to regard them as property ; to sell them to whom he 
pleases ; to avail himself of their unrequited labour ; to make 
all their religious privileges and rights dependent only on 
his will? They say no such thing; they imply no such 
thing; iairly interpreted, they would go against any such 
claim. 

And yet it is on such passages^ as these that the master 
must ground his right to continue to hold his feUow-men in 
bondage, if he founds that right on the precepts addressed to 
him in the New Testament ; for there are no other. It is 
implied in the argument which is derived from these passages, 
that they sanction the whole system of domestic slavery, and 
grant a universal permission to establish and maintain it at all 
times, and in all lands, and are proof that it was the intention 
of the Author of the Christian religion that the system should 
be perpetuated. They are supposed to sanction the right of 
one man, who has the power, to compel a human being, a 
fellow-creature, a man redeemed by the blood of Christ, and 
an heir of salvation, to labour for him, without his own con- 
sent, and to be subject wholly to his will. They are supposed 
to sanction all the claim which is set up by the master over 
such a man — the right to withhold from him the Bible ; to 
forbid his marrying the object of his afiections ; to regulate 
his food and clothing and mode of living ; to control his chil- 
dren ; and to give him a right, when he pleases, to sunder 
his connection with his wife and children for ever, and to sell 
him, or her, or them, to any one whom he pleases. They 
are supposed to sanction the right to aU that such a man can 
earn, and all by which he can in any way contribute to the 
wealth, the ease, or the luxurious indulgence of the master. 
Every thing that enters essentially into the system of slavery ; 
all the claims which a master asserts over his slaves ; all the 
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lut to inteTfeie with his lelatioiis to his wife or children, or to 
prescribe the time or the mode in which he shall worship God. 
There is Dot one thing which enters essentially into the 
^ure of slavery, for which an exphdt precept c^ the New 
Te8tamei\t can be pleaded. It is not said that he has a righl 
to enforce obediencoi or even to require it of his slaves. It 
is indeed enjoined on servants that they be obedient to their 
masters, as it was on subjects tp be obedient to the laws of 
Nero ; but there is no authority given to masters to require of 
enforce such obedience, any more than there is to Nero, or 
any other bloody tyrant. What was the duty of the servant 
in the premises, and what were the obligations of the master,' 
are different questions, and the one throws no light on the 
other. When a man strikes me, it is my duty to receive the 
Uow with a proper spirit ; but this furnishes no sanction for 
his conduct. 

Now this undeniable fact, that the right of the master over 
the person and the services of the slave is never recognised 
at aU'm the New Testament, is a most important fact, and in 
the circumstances of the case could not but have an important 
bearing on the whole subject in the view of the early Chris- 
tians. How could it be that he would not be led to ask the 
questitm, as already remarked, whether the apostles regarded 
it as right ? If an owner oi slaves in the United States, were 
now to appeal to the New Testament to justify what is actu* 
ally done, to what part of the New Testament would he look< 
Where would he find a distinct precept, giving him a right 
to buy a fellow being? Or to hold him as property ? Or to sell 
him ? Or to separate him from his wife and children ? Or to 
withhold from him the Bible ? Or to feed him on coarse fare, 
and to clothe him in coarse raiment, in order that he himself 
and his family might be supported in indolency and luxury I 
For not one of these things will he find a direct precept or 
permission in the New Testament ; and yet all of them are 
things which are unlawful udthoiU such a precept or per- 
mission. . 
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(2.) The New Testament kys down the doctrine, in (enns » 
pkin that a holder of slaves conJd not he ignorant of it, that 
all men are hy nature equal^ in regard to their riglits; that 
there is no distinction of hlood, or caste, or complexion that 
can justify such an institution as that of slarery. It is one 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity — a doctrine on 
which the whole system is hesed, and which sends its influence 
into erery portion of the system— that God «*hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.** Acts xviii. 26. They are descended from the 
same earthly ancestors, and are children alike of the same 
heavenly Parent. Whatever distinction of complexion there 
may he, it is a doctrine of the Bihle that all helong to one 
and the same gpreat family, and that in the most important 
matters pertaining to their existence they are on a level. By 
nature, one is no more the favourite of Heaven than another ; 
one has no rights over another. Now, this doctrine, which 
lies ever3rwhere on the face of the Bible, could not bat he seen 
hy a conscientious Christian master in the times of the apos- 
tles, to strike at one of the fundamental conceptions on which 
slavery is based — the essential superiority of one class of men 
over another. It was on this ground professedly that Aristotle 
advocated slavery ;* and if it were not for this conception, 
slavery could not long exist at all. I need not say that ex- 
tensively at the South now in our own country, it is maintained 
that the negro belongs to a race essentially inferior to the white 
man, and that by his physical incapacity it may be demon- 
strated that he was designed by his Creator to be in a condition 
of servitude ; nor need I say that this idea of essential inferior- 
ity contributes much, even among good men, though often un- 
consciously to themselves, to perpetuate the system. . All over 
the world it would probably be found that one of the essential 
things on which the institution of servitude rests, is this sup- 
position of the natural inferiority of one class to another, and 



* See Biblical Repootoiy, as above. 
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the moment when that shall be made to disappear, and the con- 
cf^tioQ shall fully enter the mind, that, whatever difference of 
complexion or physical characteristics of any kind there may 
be, there is essential equality ; that all are the children of 
God alike ; that the same bkx)d flows in all human veins {. 
that every human being is a brother — ^that moment a death- 
blow will be given to slavery, from which it will never 
recover. I need not say that whatever support the system 
was supposed to, derive among the ancients from the inequa- 
lity of men, or the inferiority of one class to another, or what* 
ever it may be supposed to derive from the same consider- 
ation now, this receives no countenance from the New 
Testament. It would be impossible for a Christian master to 
derive the least sanction to his claim to the service of others, 
from any intimation of the kind in that book. 

(3.) The New Testament lays down the doctrine that all 
are alike in a more' important respect than in the equality of 
natural rights, and their being of the same family. All are 
redeemed by the same blood, and are heirs of the same glorious 
immortality. The same great sacrifice has been made for the 
slave which has been made for his master ; and so far as the 
purchase made by redemption affixes any stamp of value on the 
human soul, it proclaims that the soul of the slave is worth as 
much as that of the master. In every respect as a redeemed 
sinner ; as an heir of heaven ; as a child of God, the slave is 
on a level with his master. He has the same right to wor- 
ship God ; to partake oT the ordinances of religion ; to pray ; 
to read the Bible. In the highest of all senses they are 
brethrenr^iansomed in the same way, and destined, if they 
are Christians, to live in the same heaven. It is unnecessary 
to attempt to prove this from the New Testament, for it Ues 
on the face of the volume, and no one can call it in question. 

Yet it is impossible not to see what would be the bearing 
of this truth on the mind of a Christian master, and on the 
whole question of slavery. In spite of all reasoning to the 
contrary, the feeling must cross the mind of such a master 

27 
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that he has no right to hold a Christian brother in bondage; 
to regard him as property ; to sell him to others ; to break up 
his domestic relations ; to interfere with any of his rights as a 
husband, a father, a son, or a Christian. The feeling will 
cross the mind that, as a redeemed man, he has the same rights 
as any other redeemed man ; that as Christ died for him, he 
is to be treated in every way as an heir of life ; that as all 
hope for the same heaven, no one has a right to rivet the 
fetters of bondage on another. A Christian master, in order 
to his having perfect peace in asserting his claims over a 
redeemed man as a slave, must feel that there ought to be 
some explicit warrant for this in the New Testament ; and 
if there is any thing for which such a plain, unequivocal 
warrant should be adduced, it is for the asserted right of hold- 
ing a Christian brother, — a fellow-heir of life — a candidate for 
heaven, — as property ; the right to sell him or to keep him ; 
to alienate him by contract or by will ; to appropriate all the 
avails of his labour to our own use ; to regulate exactly his 
manner of living ; to separate him from wife, and children, and 
home ; and to determine the times and seasons, if any, when 
he may worship GU)d. And when we ask for this explicit 
vrarrant, this unambiguous authority in the case, we are 
Referred to two texts of the New Testament, enjoining on 
masters 'to do the same things to them, forbearing threaten- 
ing, knowing that they have a master in heaven ;' and * to 
render to their servants that which is jnst and equal.' And 
this is all. This is the whole authonty which is or can be 
adduced for reducing one for whom Christ died to bondage, 
and holding a Christian brother in the chains of perpetual 
servitude. Verily, a Christian master should be able to refer 
to some more explicit authority than this. 

(4.) The fair influence of the injunctions on this subject in 
the New Testament, so far as a Christian master would feel 
himself addressed in them, would be to induce him to eman- 
cipate his slaves. If there was no explicit authority given 
to him to hold them in bondage ; if they were considered to 
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be in all respects by nature on an equality with himself^ 
and as having the same rights as he; if they were re* 
garded as Christian brethren, redeemed by-the same blood, 
and heirs of the same eternal life, the effect on the mind of a 
conscientious man would be inevitable. However he might 
have felt before he was made acquainted with the Chris- 
tian system, when these great doctrines of the cross were 
revealed to him, and he had embraced them, he could not but 
have felt their silent influence on the mind, leading him to 
the conclusion that Christianity designed that all should be 
free. The influence of these doctrines may be illustrated by 
a supposed case. At a time when it was the law of nations 
that all prisoners of war should be regarded as slaves, we may 
conceive of a man who had early left his home and countryt 
and gone to a distant land. While there, among the captives 
which might be exposed to sale, might be a bright and beau* 
tiful female child. Impressed with the common sentiments 
respecting the rights over the captives taken in war, he may 
have purchased her without scruple, when exposed to sale, as 
his slave. What now would be his emotions, and what his 
views about the propriety of retaining her in bondage, if he 
ahouid learn that she was his own sister ; bom after he had 
left his home ; the daughter of his own beloved mother ? 
Would he suppose that he had a right to retain her as 
a slave ; to hold her as property ; to sell her to whom he 
pleased ? Much Uke this was the efiect which Christianity 
was fitted to produce on the feelings and views of men 
in regard to slavery. Up to the time when its truths were 
made known, the great mass of mankind had no scruples 
about its propriety. They regarded one portion of the race 
as inferior to the other, and as bom to be slaves^ Christiam'ty 
disclosed the great tmth that all were on a level ; that all were 
equal ; that all were brethren. When this {ruth dawned on 
the soul, what must have been its eflect on those who held 
their fellow-men in bondage ? That efiect must have been 
not a little like that in th^ supposed case of the man who had 
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i 
mwittingly purchased his own sister, and now held her as a 

skre. 

If we look more closely at the very precepts which the 
apostles gave to * masters,' and on which reliance is placed to 
justify them in holding their fellow-men in hondage, it most 
be apparent that this effect would follow from those yery pre- 
cepts, eTcn if there were no other on the subject in the 
New Testam^t. One of them (£ph. yi. 9) enjoins it on 
masters to * do the same things unto them, forbearing threaten- 
ing, knowing that they had a master in heaven, and that 
there is no respect of persons with himJ* Would the effect 
of this precept be to lead him to infer that slavery was a good 
thing, and was to be perpetuated ? The manifest object of 
the apostle in this passage is, to secure for servants a proper 
treatment ; to require the master to evince towards them the 
same spirit which he had enjoined on servants ; and to teach 
them to remember that they had a master in heaven who 
would requiire a strict account ; for ''there was no respect of 
persons unth him.* But this great and central truth of the 
Christian religion, that * there is no respect of persons with 
Qod,' is one which is by no means favouraUe to the' per- 
petuity of slavery. A man wh<5 should have this constantly 
before his mind, and allow it to have its full influence on his 
heart, would not be long the owner of a slave. The direct 
tendency of it is to show him that his slave, in the sight of 
Ood, is equal to himself, and that before his high and impartial 
tribunal the* rights of the slave would be regarded as much 
as those oi the master. The other passage is still more de- 
cisive : ** Masters, render unto your servants that which is 
jtist and equal; knoaving that ye also have a master in 
heaven/' Col. iv. 1. What would be the fair effect of this 
on the mind of a conscientious Christian master? What 
would be *just and equal' to a man in these circumstances! 
Would it not be (a) to compensate him fairly for his labour; 
to furnish him an adequate remuneration for what he had 
earned ? But this would strike a blow at the root of ^Teiy, 
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for one of the elementary principles of the system is, that 
there must be * unrequited labour ;* that is, the slave must 
earn as much mort than he receives^ as vnll do his part in 
maintaining his master and his family in idleness. If he 
and they were disposed to earn th^r own living, they would 
not need the labour of slaves. (&) If a man should in fact 
render to his slaves * that which is just and equal,' would he 
not restore them to freedom ? Would any thing short of this 
be all that is just and equal ? In the case of our own sons, 
if they were reduced to slavery, could we feel that any thing 
short of restoration to freedom would meet the claims of jus- 
tice ? Have not slaves in every instance been deprived of their 
liberty by injttstice ? Are they not retained in their condition 
by a practical denial of their equality with other men ? Is it 
not now both unjust^ and a denial of their equality with others, 
to continue that relation any longer ? And would not. justice 
to them restore them to freedom ? What has the slave done 
to forfeit his right .to liberty ? What has he or his forefathers 
done to make it * just^ that it should be contemplated that he 
and his posterity should be held in bondage/or ever ? And is 
he not now retained in his present condition, every day and 
hour, by withholding that which is * equal V Has ha now 
* equal' rights, and ' equal' privileges with other men ? Has 
he not been cut off from them by denying him the equality 
to which he is entitled in the arrangements of Grod's govern- 
ment ? Can he be held at all without violating all the just 
notions of equality? This passage, therefore, contains a 
principle which would * lay the axe at the root' of slavery 
everywhere. 

Now, suppose a man to be fairly under the influence of 
these undoubted principles of Chnstiaaity. Let him be im- 
bued with the conviction that God has made of one blood all 
the human race ; that all are by nature equal before him ; 
that all have been redeemed by the same great sacrifice on 
the cross, showing no respect to colour, caste, or rank ; that 
idl true Chiistians are 6r£^AreA— -belooging to the same iamilj 
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l0ich ^e peopk mid bequeath tkek miBMtrjr to Aeir 
■ora, they asserted their purity from the blood of ail meoy be* 
caoae they * had not shunned to dechue the whole oemveLof 
Qod.' Yet they had shunned eren to hint to mtmietB i\M 
they were living in a « nn of af^aaUing magnitttde;* and bad 
kept back Unith, which, if you are right, was of iiemen*' 
dous importance. Lastly, a whole epistle (to which you do 
■ot allude) was addressed to a pious master, whom Paid styles 
a ^brother dearly beloved ;' and its entire contents were about 
his slave. This letter was written, too, when the apeetlo 
styles himself * Paul the aged,^ sixty or seventy yeare after the 
first promulgation of the gospel, and when suyely the spirit 
and principles you speak of ought to have begun to operate.^* 
The supposed argument from the epistle to Philemon, on 
which much reliance, also, is placed, will be ceasideared ia 
another place. In reference to the other portionsof the aigu- 
Bient, I would make the following remarks :-— The precepts 
addressed to masters, as such, in tKe New Testament, are two^ 
and two only: Eph.vi.9, ** And ye, masters, do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening, knowing that your master 
also is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with 
him ;'^ and Col. iv. 1, '* Masters, render unto your servants that 
' which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have a master 
in heaven." There are no other passages in the New Testa* 
ment which can be considered as directly addressed to the 
owners of slaves ; and if a slaveholder can take shelter under 
any such address to himself, as sanctioning his claim, it must 
be found in these two verses. Let us inquire, then, whether 
an owner of slaves could find a sanction for continuing this 
relation in these passages of the New Testament. To deter- 
mine this, it is necessary to look at them in connection with 
certain other declarations of the New Testament, which the 

.. owners of slaves could not but Tegard as demanding their 

I attention. 

I . (a) What do these passages really prove ? What sanction 

lUa they give to slavery ? What right do they give to the 
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mfllBter to continue the relation? They simply- incuiofte ott 
masters the duty of treating their slaves as they would wish to 
he treated, and to rememher that they have a master in heaven. 
Do they say that the master has a right to hold them in bond- 
age ; to regard them as property ; to sell them to whom he 
pleases ; to avail himself of their unrequited labour ; to make 
all their religious privileges and rights dependent only on 
his will? They say no such thing; they imply no such 
thing; fairly interpreted, they would go against any suck 
claim. 

And yet it is on such passages^ as these that the master 
must ground his right to continue to hold his fellow-men in 
bondage, if he founds that right on the precepts addressed to 
him in the New Testament ; for there are no other. It is 
implied in the argument which is derived from these passages, 
that they sanction the whole system of domestic slavery, and 
grant a universal permission to establish and maintain it at all 
times, and in all lands, and are proof that it was the intention 
of the Author of the Christian religion that the system should 
be perpetuated. They are supposed to sanction the right of 
one man, who has the power, to compel a human being, a 
fellow-creature, a man redeemed by the blood of Christ, and 
an heir of salvation, to labour for him, without his own ccm- 
sent, and to be subject wholly to his will. They are supposed 
to sanction all the claim which is set up by the master over 
such a man — ^the right to withhold from him the Bible ; to 
forbid his marrying the object of his afl^tions ; to regulate 
his food and clothing and mode of living ; to control his chil- 
dren ; and to give him a right, when he pleases, to sunder 
his connection with his wife and children for ever, and to sell 
him, or her, or them, to any one whom he pleases. They 
are supposed to sanction the right to all that such a man can 
earn, and all by which he can in any way contribute to the 
wealth, the ease, or the luxurious indulgence of the master. 
Every thing that enters essentially into the system of slavery ; 
aU the claims which a master asserts over his slaves ; all tkl^M 
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hvn which gt> to uphold die sy«teiii,r— aM Iheae are sappoaed ftf 
be sanctioned by these two injancdoiis. * 

Well may we ask, in the words of Ehr. Wayland, (pp. 88> 
64,) whether there was ^ ever sach a moral superstmctaie 
faised on such a foundation t The doctrine of purgatory, frtxn 
a Terse of Maccabees ; the doctrine of the papacy, fkom the 
saying of Christ to Peter ; the establishment of the Inquisi* 
tion, from the obligation to extend the knowledge of religions 
fruth,-— all these seem as nothing to it. If the religion of Christ 
allows such a license from such precepts as these, the New 
Testament would be the greatest curse that ever was inflicted 
on our race." 

(6) But in order to see the exact bearing of these precepts^ 
and to understand whether they could properly be regarded 
by a Christian master as sanctioning his claim over a human 
being, they should be considered in connection with other 
things, in which he would feel himself to be concerned, and 
eertain representations made in the New Testament which 
he could not but regard as haring an important bearing on 
him, and on the question of his duty to his slaves. The object 
now is to obtain a just view of the attitude in which a master 
would be placed, with all the statements of the New Testa- 
ment before his mind that could be considered to relate to his' 
iuty to his slaves. What would he do, or how would he 
esteem this system, under the influence of a// die 4octrine8 
and precepts laid down in the New Testament that could be 
regarded as applicable to him in this relation! To see diis, 
let the following things be borne in mind : 

(1.) The right of the master to the slave, as already ob* 
served, is never once recognised, either in so many wwds, o^ 
in any expressions which faiiiy imply it. It is not found in 
any statement of his right in general, or in detail. It is never 
said that he is the lawful eumer of the slave, or that the rek* 
tion is good and desirable, or that it is contemplated by Christ 
tianlty that it should be continued ; nor is it anywbsre said 
ttuA he has the right to avail himself of the hhoat of the «kv«y 
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M to inteTfere with his relations to his wife or childreOy ot to 
prescribe the time or the mode in which be shall worship Qod; 
There is not one thing which enters essentially into the 
nature of slareryt for which an expb'dt precept di the New 
Testament can be pleaded. It is not said that he has a righl 
to enforce obedience^ or eren to ref utVe it of his slayes. It 
is indeed enjoined on servants that they be obedient to their 
masters, as it was on subjects tp be obedient to the laws of 
Nero ; but there is no authority gi?en to masters to require ot 
enforce such obedience, any more than there is to Nero, or 
any other bloody tyrant. What was the duty of the servant 
in the premises, and what were the obligations ci the mastert* 
are different questions, and the one throws no light on the 
other. When a man strikes me, it is my duty to receive tho 
bbw with a proper spirit ; but this furnishes no sanction foar 
his conduct. 

Now this undeniable fact, that the right of the master over 
the person and the services of the slave is never recognised 
at all in the New Testament, is a most important fact, and in 
the circumstances of the case could not but have an important 
bearing on the whole subject in the view of the early Chris- 
tians. How could it be that he would not be led to ask the 
qjuestion, as already remarked, whether the apostles regarded 
it as right ? If an owner oi slaves in the United States, were 
now to appeal to the New Testament to justify what is actu* 
^y done, to what part of the New Testament would he look ? 
Where would he find a distinct precept, giving him a right 
to buy a fellow being? Or to hold him as property ? Or to sell 
him ? Or to separate him from his wife and children ? Or to 
withhold from him the Bible ? Or to feed him on coarse fare, 
and to clothe him in coarse raiment, in order that he himself 
and his family might be supported in indolency and luxury I 
For not one of these things will he find a direct precept or 
permission in the New Testament ; and yet aU of them are 
things which are unlawful mthout such a precept or per- 
mission. . 
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(2.) The New Testament Ia3r8 down the doctrine, in terms so 
plain that a holder of slaves couJd not he ignorant of it, that 
all men are hy nature equal- in regard to their rights ; that 
there is no distinction of hlood, or caste, or complexioo that 
can justify such an institution as that of slavery. It is one 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity — a doctrine on 
which the whole system is hased, and which sends its influence 
into every portion of the system — that God **hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the hice of 
the earth." Acts xviii. 26. They are descended (nm the 
same earthly ancestors, and are children alike of the same 
heavenly Parent. Whatever distinction of complexion there 
may be, it is a doctrine of the Bible that all belong to one 
and the same great family, and that in the most important 
matters pertaining to their existence they are on a level. By 
nature, one is no more the favourite of Heaven than another; 
one has no rights over another. Now, this doctrine, which 
lies everywhere on the face of the Bible, could not but be seen 
by a conscientious Christian master in the times of the apos- 
tles, to strike at one of the fundamentcd conceptions on which 
slavery is based — the essential superiority of one class of men 
over another. It was on this ground professedly that Aristotle 
advocated slavery ;"* and if it were not for this conception, 
slavery could not long exist at all. I need not say that ex- 
tensively at the South now in our own country, it is maintained 
that the negro belongs to a race essentially inferior to the white 
man, and that by his physical incapacity it may be demon- 
strated that he was designed by his Creator to be in a condition 
of servitude ; nor need I say that this idea of essential inferior- 
ity contributes much, even among good men, though oflen un- 
consciously to themselves, to perpetuate the system. ^ All over 
the world it would probably be found that one of the essential 
things on which the institution of servitude rests, is this sup- 
position of the natural inferiority of one class to another, and 
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* See Biblical Repositoiy, as above. 
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the moment when that shall he made to disappear, and the con- 
ception shall fully enter the mind, that, whatever difierence of 
complexion or physical characteristics of any kind there may 
be, there is essential equality ; that all are the children oC 
God alike ; that the same blood flows in all human veins ^ 
that every human being is a brother — that moment a death- 
blow will be given to slavery, from which it will never 
recover. I need not say that whatever support the system 
was supposed to ^derive among the ancients from the inequa- 
lity of men, or the inferiority of one class to another, or what«> 
ever it may be supposed to derive from the same consider- 
ation now, this receives no countenance from the New 
Testament. It would be impossible for a Christian master to 
derive the least sanction to his claim to the service of others, 
from any intimation of the kind in that book. 

(3.) The New Testament lays down the doctrine that all 
are alike in a moire' important respect than in the equality of 
natural rights, and their being of the same family. All are 
redeemed by the same blood, and are heirs of the same glorious 
immortahty. The same great sacrifice has been made for the 
slave which has been made for his master ; and so far as the 
purchase made by redemption affixes any stamp of value on the 
human soul, it proclaims that the soul of the slave is worth as 
much as that of the master. In every respect as a redeemed 
sinner ; as an heir of heaven ; as a child of Grod, the slave is 
on a level with his master. He has the same right to wor- 
ship God ; to partake oT the ordinances of religion ; to pray ; 
to read the Bible. In the highest of all senses they are 
6r«<Aren'— ransomed in the same way, and destined, if they 
are Christians, to live in the same heaven. It is unnecessary 
to attempt to prove this from the New Testament, for it Hes 
on the face of the volume, and no one can call it in question. 

Yet it is impossible not to see what would be the bearing 
of this truth on the mind of a Christian master, and on the 
whole question of slavery. In spite of all reasoning to the 
contrary, the feeling must cross the mind of such a master 

27 
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that he has no right to hold a Christian brother in bondage ; 
to regard him as property ; to sell him to others ; to break up 
his domestic relations ; to interfere with any of his rights as a 
husband, a father, a son, or a Christian. The feeling will 
cross the mind that, as a redeemed man, he has the same rights 
as any other redeemed man ; that as Christ died for him, he 
is to be treated in every way as an heir of life ; that as all 
hope for the same heaven, no one has a right to rivet the 
fetters of bondage on another. A Christian master, in order 
to his having perfect peace in asserting his claims over a 
redeemed man as a slave, must feel that there ought to be 
some explicit warrant for this in the New Testament ; and 
if there is any thing for which such a plain, unequivocal 
warrant should be adduced, it is for the asserted right of hold- 
ing a Christian brother, — a fellow-heir of life — a candidate for 
heaven, — as property ; the right to sell him or to keep him ; 
to alienate him by contract or by will ; to appropriate all the 
avails of his labour to our own use ; to regulate exactly his 
manner of living ; to separate him from wife, and children, and 
home ; and to determine the times and seasons, if lany, when 
he may worship God. And when we ask for this explicit 
warrant, this unambiguous authority in the case, we are 
/eferred to two texts of the New Testament, enjoining on 
masters ' to do the same things to them, forbearing threaten- 
ing, knowing that they have a master in heaven ;' and * to 
render to their servants that which is just and equal.' And 
this is all. This is the whole authonty which is or can be 
adduced for reducing one for whom Christ died to bondage, 
and holding a Christian brother in the chains of perpetual 
servitude. Verily, a Christian master should be able to refer 
to some more explicit authority than this. 

(4.) The fair influence of the injunctions on this subject in 
the New Testament, so far as a Christian master would feel 
himself addressed in them, would be to induce him to eman- 
cipate his slaves. If there was no explicit authority given 
to him to hold them in bondage ; if they were considered to 
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be in all respects by nature on an equality with himself 
and as having the same rights as he; if they were re- 
garded as Christian brethren, redeemed by-the same blood, 
and heirs of the same eternal life, the effect on the mind of a 
conscientious man would be inevitable. However he might 
have felt before he was made acquainted with the Chris- 
tian system, when these great doctrines of the cross were 
revealed to him, and he had embraced them, he could not but 
have felt their silent influence on the mind, leading him to 
the conclusion that Christianity designed that all should b0 
free. The influence of these doctrines may be illustrated by 
a supposed case. At a time when it was the law of nations 
that all prisoners of war should be regarded as slaves, we may 
conceive of a man who had early left his home and country, 
and gone to a distant land. While there, among the captives 
which might be exposed to sale, might be a bright and beau- 
tiful female child. Impressed with the common sentiments 
respecting the rights over the captives taken in war, he may 
have purchased her without scruple, when exposed to sale, as 
his slave. What now would be his emotions, and what his 
views about the propriety of retaining her in bondage, if he 
should learn that she was his own sister ; bom after he had 
left his home ; the daughter of his own beloved mother I 
Would he suppose that he had a right to retain her as 
a slave ; to hold her as property ; to sell her to whom ha 
pleased ? Much like this was the effect which Christianity 
was fitted to produce on the feelings and views of men 
in regard to slavery. Up to the time when its truths were 
made known, the great mass of mankind had no scruples 
about its propriety. They rSiH^rded one portion of the race 
as inferior to the other, and as born to be slaves. Christiam'ty 
disclosed the great truth that all were on a level ; that all were 
equal ; that all were brethren. When this t^uth dawned on 
the soul, what must have been its eflfect on those who held 
their fellow-men in bondage ? That eflect must have been 
not a little like that in th^ supposed case of the man who had 
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mwittingly purchased his own sister, and now held her as a 
skre. 

If we look more closely at the very precepts which the 
apostles gave to * masters,' and on which reliance is placed to 
justify them in holding their fellow-men in hondage, it must 
be apparent that this effect would follow from those yery pre- 
cepts, even if there were no other on the subject in the 
New Testam^t. One of them (Eph. vi. 9) enjoins it on 
masters to * do the same things unto them, forbearing threaten- 
ing, knowing that they had a master in heaven, and that 
there is no respect of persons with him,* Would the efTect 
of this precept be to lead him to infer that slavery was a good 
thing, and was to be perpetuated ? The manifest object of 
the apostle in this passage is, to secure for servants a proper 
treatment ; to require the master to evince towards them the 
same spirit which he had enjoined on servants ; and to teach 
them to remember that they had a master in heaven who 
would requiire a strict account ; for ''there was no respect of 
persons vnth him* But this great and central truth of the 
Christian religion, that ' there is no respect of persons with 
Qod,' is one which is by no means favouraUe to the' per* 
petuTty of slavery. A man wh<5 should have this constantly 
before his mind, and allow it to have its full influence on his 
heart, would not be long the owner of a slave. The direct 
tendency of it is to show him that his slave, in the sight of 
Ood, is equal to himself, and that before his high and impartial 
tribunal the* rights of the slave would be regarded as much 
as those of the master. The other passage is still more de- 
cisive : ** Masters, render unto your servants that which it 
jtist and equal; knoaving that ye also have a master in 
heaven.^' Col. iv. 1. What would be the fair effect of this 
on the mind of a conscientious Christian master? What 
would be 'just and equal' to a man in these circumstances! 
Would it not be (a) to compensate him fairly for his labour; 
to furnish him an adequate remuneration for what he had 
MBsed? But this would strike a btow At the root (tf ^teiy. 
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for one of the elementary principles of the system is, that 
there must be * unrequited labour ;' that is, the slave must 
earn as much mort than he receives^ as vnll do his part in 
maintaining his master and his family in idleness. If he 
and they were disposed to earn their own living, they would 
not need the labour of slaves. (&) If a man should in fact 
render to his slaves * that which is just and equal,' would he 
not restore them to freedom ? Would any thing short of this 
be all that is just and equal ? In the case of our own sons, 
if they were reduced to slavery, could we feel that any thing 
short of restoration to freedom would meet the claims of jus- 
tice ? Have not slaves in every instance been deprived of their 
liberty by injustice ? Are they not retained in their condition 
by a practical denial of their equality with other men ? Is it 
not now both unjust, and a denial of their equality with others, 
to continue that relation any longer ? And would noi. justice 
to them restore them to freedom ? What has the slave done 
to forfeit his right .to liberty ? What has he or his forefathers 
done to make it * just' that it should be contemplated that he 
and his posterity should be held in bondage /or ever? And is 
he not now retained in his present condition, every day and 
hour, by withholding that which is * equal V Has ha now 
* equal' rights, and * equal' privileges with other men ? Has 
he not been cut off from them by denying him the equality 
to which he is entitled in the arrangements of Grod's govero- 
ment ? Can he be held at all without violating all the just 
notions of equality? This passage, therefore, contains a 
principle which would * lay the axe at the root' of slavery 
everywhere. 

Now, suppose a man to be fairly under the influence of 
these undoubted principles of Christianity. Let him be im- 
bued with the conviction that God has made of one blood all 
the human race ; that all are by nature equal before him ; 
that all have been redeemed by the same great sacrifice on 
the cross, showing no respect to colour, caste, or rank ; that 
idl true Christians are ^rie^Aren^-beloaging to the same iamily 
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and fellow-beifs of the grace c^ life; and that it is a doty t» 
lender to all that which is just and equal ; and to these things 
let him add the golden rule oi' the Sayioar, and what sanction 
would these two passages (Eph. yi. 9, and Col. ir. 1) really 
. give to the system of slavery! What wonld be the fair 
influence of all the precepts of Christianity which Me master 
could regard as appropriate to him, and bearing on his duty t 
Would it be-— could it be, to satisfy his conscience that the 
apostles meant to teach that it was right for him as- a Chris^ 
tian man to hold his brother — ^his fellow Christian— of pra^ 
perfy ; and to regard him as, in any sense, a * chattel' or a 
* thing ?* Coidd he feel this — ^when it is nerer said, and when 
it is nerer even implied? No ! no man nnder the full and 
^r influence of these principles could feel thus. 

7%e case of Onesimus, the servant of Philemon, 

In pursuing the inqniry whether the pieoepts addressed to 
masters famish a sanction for slayery, there is a propriety in 
examining, with a somewhat more ri^d attention, the case of 
Onesimus, the servant of Philemon. This is especially im- 
portant, from the reliance which is reposed on that case by the 
advocates of slavery. The epistle to Philemon is often re- 
ferred to by them as full proof that the sanction of the New 
Testament is given to slavery ; and, indeed, it would seem to 
be regarded as so clear on the point, that all that is necessary 
is to name this epistle as settling the whole matter in debate. 
The points which it is supposed to prove are two i^^Jirst^ thai 
slavery is right, since it is assumed that Onesimus was a 
slave, and that Paul, in writing to his master Philemon, does 
not intimate that the relation was contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity ; and second^ that it is our duty to restore a slave 
to his master, if he runs away — since it is assumed that Paul 
did this in the case ^ Onesimus.* This argument is con- 

• ConpiDr.Fiillir on SfaivMy, m hu Lettan to Sk; Wigrland, ppw IM» 
195, 
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•tantly reieifed to by the advocates of slavery at the North at 
well as at the South. 

It caanot be denied that this view of the matter would be 
sustained by most of the commentaries on this epistle ; but k 
18 time to inquire whether that exposition is the true one, and 
whether this epistle gives any sanction to' slavery in these 
-respects. Perhaps a not less important inquiry also would 
be, whether the common interpretation put on this epistle, as 
sustaining slavery, could be made to commend itself to the 
innate sense of mankind as what a revelation would teach ; 
and- especially whether it could be so commended to slaves 
themselves as to make them feel that a book which taught 
the doctrine commonly supposed to be taught in it, catdd be 
a revelation from God.* In order to this, it is important to 

* A very affecting illustrattcm of the use which is often made of this 
ejnatle at the South in defence <^ slavery, and of the Innate conviction of 
the slavies themselves tiiat a revelation from God ccmnot inculcate the 
doctrine that is derived from it, and of the distrust and suiqpicion ei^ciled 
in the minds of slaves against the ministers of the gospel when they 
declare that this epistle does sanction slavery, is found in the Tenth An- 
nual Report of the « Association for the Religious Instruction of the Ne- 
groes in Liberty county, Georgia." In that report, the missionary, the 
Rev. C. G.Jones, frankly says: — « Allow me to relate a fact which occurred 
in the spring of this year, illustrative of the character and knowledge of the> 
negroes at this time. I was preaching to a large congregation on the Epiih 
tie t6 Philemon; and when I insisted upon fidelity and obedience m 
Christian virtues fai savants, and, upon the authority of Paul, oondemned 
the praotioe of nmmng away^ one half of my audience deliberately rose 
tip and walked off with themselves, and those that remained looked any 
thing but satisfied, either with the preacher or his doctrine. After dis- 
mission, there was no small stir among them : some solemnly declared 
< that there was no such epistle in the Bible ;' others, < that it was not the 
gospd;' others, 'that I prea«died to pieaae masters;' others, <that they 
did not care if they ever heard me preach again.'" — ^pp. 24, 25. This is 
'a very instrtidive passage fm the subject of slavery. Mr. Jones has shown 
liiiiMelf by his laboun to be a sinoere friend of the coloured man, and to 
be tnily desiroas of bis welfturr, and has been making a veny i n t e p^inf 
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know exactly what |¥aa the state of the case in tekticm to 
these points — (or in interpreting the New Testament it shooM 
not be aMsumed that any pait of it is in iavoar of slavery, any 
more than it may be assumed in respect to polygamy, pro- 
teeness, adultery, or any other sin. The points which it is 
neeesaary to make out, in order to prove that the epistle of 
Philemon may be urged in (ayour of slavery, are, that Onesi- 
mus was actually a slave ; that Pbul returned him against his 
will to his former master ; that he sent him back because he 
supposed he had done wrong by escaping from servitude ; 
that he so expressed himself in the letter to his 'master as to 
show that he was not unfriendly to the system, or regarded it 
as not inconsistent with the spirit of the Christian religion ; 
and that he meant that Onesimus should continue to be held 
as a slave, after his return to Philemon. Now, in regard to 
these points, I would make the following remarks :«— 

expeiiiiient-»^hicli, from the nature of the caae, Btat ultiinatdy be « 
fidlure— to see whether true religi<ni can be propagated and maiBtatned 
among a people by mere oral instruction, and where the aia.ve is forbidden 
by law to have free access to the oracles of God. If Mr. Jones had been 
trained under different influences, and had adopted a different method of 
faiterpreting this epistle ; if he had been able, consistently with his views 
of truth, in ^pounding it to his congregation of slaves, to have said that 
there was no certain evidence that Onesimus was a slave at all; that when 
hd was away, and had been converted to Christianitj, he may have felt 
tfiat he had wronged Philemon, and on many accounts wished to retmrn 
to him; that there is no proof that Paul sent him badi against his will, 
tx even advised him to go, but that, seeing he was desiroiM to retiini, he 
gave him a kind letter to PhikmoD, to induce him to be willing to zeoeive 
him again ; and that, even supposing he had been a slave, Paul express^ 
directed him not to regard and treat him any more at a slave, but aa in all 
respects a Christian brother, it cannot be doubted that his audience would 
have all retained their seats. Tftat view would have accorded well enough 
Snrith theb common sense, and With what they wo^ld expect to find in a 
revelation from the Father of all mankind ; it is no wonder that tey 
could not be peiBttaded that^ Uie otiier view was any pait of a vevelatiMi 
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(o.) lliere ia no positive or certain evidence that Onesi^ 
mus was a slave at aU. Even if it should be admitted to be 
probable that he was, it would be necessary, in order that the 
epistle might be adduced in favour of slavery, that the fact 
^ould be made out without any ground of doubt, or the arga* 
ment is worthless — ^for the only conceivable force in the argu- 
ment is, that he was a slave. Just so fki as there is any doubt 
about that, so far is the argument of no value. It is clear 
that the epistle can, under any circumstances, be adduced in 
favour of slavery only so far as it is certain that Onesimus 
had been a slave. But>that is not certain. It cannot be made 
to be certain, and it should not be taken for granted. Either 
of the suppositions that he was bound to service till he waa 
of age by a parent or guardian, or that he had voluntarily 
obligated himself to serve for wages, if true, would be fatal to 
the argument derived from this epistle in favour of slavery ; 
and in order to that argument, it must be shown by fair exe« 
gesis that neither of these suppositions accord with what is 
said of him by the apostle. 

What, then, is the evidence that Onesimus was a slave I 
JiU the proof that there can be on that point /nust be derived 
from ver. 16, and all the evidence in that verse is in the fact 
that he is there called •* a.«crt?an^"— «owxof. " N# now as a 
servant." What evidence that verse afibrds that,|^ he wer« 
a slave, Paul did not mean that the relation should be conti- 
nued, will be considered hereafter. The question now is, 
whether the mere application of the term " servant" to him— - 
Mkac— necessarily proves that he was a slave ? 

From the remarks which I have before made on the mean- 
ing of the Greek word rendered servtrnt^-'-MKoi — ^it is evident, 
I trust, that nothing certain can be determined, from the mere 
use of this word, in regard to the condition c^one to whom.it 
18 applied. It is not the peculiar and distinctive word which 
'in the Greek language denotes a slave — though like our word 
mrvantf it was often, perhaps usually applied to a slave. 
that word, it is of a general character, and would \» 
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pUed to any one who was engaged in the service of another, 
whether bound by a parent or guardian, or whether he en* 
gaged voluntarily to serve another, or whether he was pur- 
chased as a slave, or whether he was a serf attached to the 
aoiL The word denotes servant of any kind, and it shpnJd 
never be assumed that those to whom it was applied were 
•kves. Unless there is some circumstance stated which will 
enable us to determine what kind of a servant any one was* 
it can never be ascertained by the mere use of- the word. In 
the instance before us, there is no circumstance mentioned by 
which it can be determined whether Onesimus was a volun- 
tary or involuntary servant, and no advocate of slavery has a 
right to assume that he was a slave. It cannot be inferred, 
horn the fact that he had run away from his master, that he 
was a slave, for indented apprentices often do this ; and those 
who have made a voluntary contract to labour for others do 
this, and by doing it are guihy of all the wrong hers 
charged on Onesimus. It cannot be inferred, from the hid 
that Paul sent him back to his master, that he was a slave, for 
this might have occurred if he had been a bound servant, an 
apprentice, or even one who had voluntarily agreed to labour 
in the employment of Philemon ; and, as we shall see, there is 
no evidence whatever that Paul compelled him to return 
against his will. AH that is said of him in ver. 16 of the 
epistle, or in any other part of the epistle, would be met by 
the supposition that he was a voluntary servant^ and that ha 
had been in fact intrusted with important business by Phile* 
mon. No man has a right to assume that when the^word 
6ov)u»$ — doulos — occurs in the New Testament, it means a 
stavSy or that he to whom it was applied was a slave ; (comp. 
Mark x. 44; Luke ii. 29, xvii. 10; Acts ii. 18, iv. 39, xvi. 
17 ; Rom. i. 1, vi. 16 ; 2 Cor. iv. 6 ; Rev. i. 1, ii. 20, &c« 
&c. ;) and yet, witkout such an assumption, it is impossible to 
prove that Onesimus sustained this relation. 
' (6.) There is not the least evidence that Paul used any 
foiite, or even persuasion, to induce Onesimus to return to 
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Philemon. It cannot be inferred from the epistle, that Im 
even admaed him to return. All that eren looki like eyi- 
dence on this point is found in ver. 12 oCthe epistle : '' Whom 
/ have sent again : thou therefore receive him, that is, mine 
own bowels." But all the circumstances of the case make it 
probable, or certainly not improbable, that this was at his own 
request, and there is nothing in the expression which will not 
be fully met by such a supposition. (1) The language does 
not necessarily imply that be compelled him to go, or even 
urged him to do it. It is just such as would have been used 
on the -supposition, either that he requested him to go and 
convey a letter to Colosse, or that Onesimus desired to go, and 
that Paul sent him, agreeably to his request. Comp. Phil. ii. 
35, " Yet I supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphro- 
ditus, my brother and companion in labour," &c. ; Coloss. iv. 
7t ^AU my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, who is 
a beloved brother, and a faithful minister, and fellow-servant 
in the Lord : whom / have sent unto you for the same pur- 
pose, that he might know your estate," &c. But Epaphro- 
ditus and Tychicus were not sent against their will, nor is 
there any more reason to think that Onesimus was. Comp., 
for a similar use of the Greek word ftifirta, which does not 
difier in sense from the word here used, dTtoTts^s^w, (jto send 
up, to send back,) so far as the point before us is concerned^ 
Luke vii. 6, 10, 19, xx. 13 ; Acts x. 5, xv. 22 ; 1 Cor. iv. 
17 ; 2 Cor. ix. 3 ; Eph. vi« 22 ; Phil. ii. 19, 23, 28. The 
word here employed by the apostle is of such general import, 
that on the supposition that Onesimus had a desire to return, 
er that Paul wished him to bear p. message to a friend there, 
or to do any other service for him, this would be the very 
word which would be employed. There is nothing in the 
statement which forbids us to suppose that Onesimus was 
disposed to return to Philemon, and that Paul sent him at his 
own request. (2) Paul had no power to send Onesimus back 
to his master, unless he those to go. He had no civil author- 
ity; he had no guard to send him with; he could intrusjt 
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to no ■heriflfto conyey him from place to pkce, or to eoi>» 
fine him in jail, if be were disposed to escape ; and he had 
BO means of controlling him, if he chose to go to any other 
place than Colosse. He could, indeed, haye sent him away 
from himself; he could haye tM him to go to Golosse, but 
thero his power ended. Onesimus then could haye gone 
where he pleased. But there is no evidence that Paul eyea 
told him to go to Colosse against his own inclination, or that 
he* would haye sent hhn at ail, if he had not requested it. 
And if he had, what probability is thero that he would haye 
been so pliant and passive as to rotum to a state of slavery 9 
How many runaway slaves aro thero now, who would return 
to their makers on being merely told to do so ? Who ever 
saw one that would be willing to do it, even on the authority 
of an apostle ?* (3) There may have been many reasons why 
Onesimus desired to return to Colosse, and no one can prove 
that he did not express that desire to Paul, and that Paul sent 
him in consequence of that request. He may have had rda* 
tives and friends there; or, being now converted, he may 

* An instance, illustrative of this, occurred once in my own experience. 
About twelve or fourteen years since, as I was entering the gate of my 
church, to go into my study, early in the morning, a fine-looking coloured 
man, apparently about twenty-five or thirty years of age, met me, and told 
me that he was a runaway slave, from Maryland, and wished some assist- 
ance. Influenced by feelings which commonly prevailed at that time, and, 
as I then thought, in accordance with die Bible, and prohabfy having tiiis 
very case of Onesimus in my eye> I endearouied to show him the impn^ 
priety of his leaving his master, and to convince him diat he ought to 
raturn. But I could make not the least impression on his mind, and all 
my arguments had no force in his view whatever. For the error which I 
committed in that case, I have for years felt regret, and have increasing^ 
felt that I was bound to do something to help my fellow-men everywhere 
to the enjoyment of fireedom, in every proper way ; and from that case, I 
am satisfied that it would be no easy thing to persuade a man, who had 
escaped from bondage, to return to it, even on apostolic authority. What 
slave has there ever been in the world, who haft been induced to letom hf 
any such reasoning? 
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have become sensible that he had, in some way, wronged his 
fonner master, and that he ought to return, and repair the 
wrong ; or he may have been poor, and a stranger in Rome, 
and may have been greatly disappointed in what he expected 
to find there when he left Philemon, and may have wished to 
return to the comparative comforts of his former condition. It 
is no unconunon thing for a runaway apprentice to be disap- 
pointed in the expectations which he cherished when he left 
his master, -and to feel that it would be better for him if he 
could again return to his former home and employment. It 
is no very uncommon thing for one who has done wrong to 
another, and who has fied away, if he should be converted, to 
desire to return and repair the wrong. And since any one 
of these, or of many other supposable causes, may have in- 
duced Onesimus to desire (o return to his master, it should not 
be assumed that Paul sent him against his will, and thence 
inferred that he was in favour of sending back runaway slaves 
against. their wiU. There are many points to be proved, 
which cannot he proved, in order to make that a legitimate 
conclusion. (4) It may be added, therefore, that this passage 
should not be referred to, to prove that we ought to send back 
runaway slaves to their former masters against their own 
consent ; or to vindicate the laws, which require magistrates 
to do it ; or to show that they who have escaped from slavery 
should be arrested and forcibly detained ; or to justify any 
sort of influence Over a runaway slave^ to induce kim to re* 
turn to his former master. There is not the least evidence 
that any of these things occurred in the case before us, and 
if this instance is ever referred to, it should be to justify what 
Pond c2t(f-— AND NOTHING si^SE. The passage shows that it 
is right to aid a. servant of any kind to return to his master, 
if he desires it ; and that it is right, to give hipi a *' letter,** 
and to plead earnestly for his favouraUe reception, if he has 
in any way wronged his master — for Paul did this. On the 
same principle, it would be right to give him pecuniary assist* 
aoce, to enaiide him to return — ^for there may be cases where 

28 
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one who has Aed from servitude would wiah toTretuni. Therb 
may he instancea where one has had a kind master, with 
whom he would feel, that, on the whole, he could he move 
happy than in his pr^esent circumstances. Or there may he 
instances where one may have relatives that are in the neighr 
bourhood, or in the'&miiy of his fomier master, and the 
desire to he with them may he so strong, thai he would 
prefer to be a servant, as he was before, rather than remain 
as he is now. In all such cases, it is right to render aid-^<»r 
the example of the apostle Paul goes to sustain this: but it 
goes no further. Nothing more can be proved; nothing more 
is necessary to be believed, in OTder to a fiiir interpretation of 
the epistle. 

(c.) There is no evidence that Paul meant that Onesimus 
should return aa a slave, or with a. view to his being retained 
and treated aa a slave. Even supposing he had been so 
Ibrmerly, there is not the slightest intimation, in the epiatle 
that when he sent him back to his master, he meant that he 
should throw himself into the chains of bondage again. No 
man can take this epistle and prove from it that Paul tvould 
have sent him at all, if he had supposed that the efiect would 
be that he would be reduced to slavery again. If mch had 
been his expectation, the expression of such a desire would 
have found a place in the epistle ; at least, the epistle would 
not have been so framed as almost of necessity to lead to a 
difierent result. 

{d,) There is ver}"^ satisfactory evidence, besides this, that 
Paul did not mean that Onesimus should be regarded and 
treated as a slave. This evidence is found ttt ver. 16, of the 
epistle : '* Not now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother 
beloved, specially to me, but how much more unto thee, both 
in the flesh, and in the Lord." It Would be impoanble for 
Philemon to comply with the wish expressed here, and yet 
retain Onesimus as a slave, and regard him as property $ as 
a *chattel ;' as a * thing.' For (I) jT lie had been formerly a 
slave; if this is the fair meaning of the woid Miu»f, {douhif) 
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Iben this Is expressly declared,^^** Not now ob a aervanif 
(<M^f t u; dovxoy.) If he had been a slave before, he did not 
wish that he should be received as such now, or regarded as 
such any longer. The adverb rendered ' not now,' (od»*r*,) 
means, no more^ no farther^ no longer. It implies that in 
regard to the condition in which he had been before, he was 
not to be so any more. He was to be received and treated as 
sustaining another kind of relation herec^er, that of a Christian 
brother. Comp. Matt. xix. 6, " They are no more twain ;"— 
the same Greek word. They were once so, but they are not 
to be regarded as such now. Matt. xxii. 46 : '' Neither durst 
any man from that day forth, ask him any more questions," 
(lf<£pw^^<Mu o^tw ovxif t.) They once did it, but now they did 
not dare to do it. Luke xv. 19 : " Am no more worthy to be 
called thy son ;" — though I once was^ John vi. 66 : *' And 
talked no more with him ;" — ^though they once did. See 
also John xi. 54, xiv. 19, xvii. 11 ; Acts viii. 39; Gal. iv. 7 ; 
Eph. ii. 19. How coidd Philemon comply with this wish of 
the apostle, on the supposition that Onesimus had been before 
a slave, and yet regard him still as such ? The very attempt 
to do it would be directly in the face of the desire expressed 
by the apostle, and every moment he held him as such he 
would be disregarding his wishes. Suppose that Paul, after 
a 8h(»rt interval, had actually gone to the residence of Phile- 
mon, as he expected to, (ver. 22,) and had found him regard* 
mg and treating Onesimus as a slave; would he have felt 
that he had compL'ed with his wishes ? Did he ask this of 
bkn ? Did he not ask just the reverse — ^that he would not do 
it any more ? Would it not be natural for him to say that he 
had not received him as he wished him to do ? And how 
could Philemon have replied to this ? (2) He desired him to 
receive and treat him, in ail respects, as a Christian brother ; 
■8 one redeemed; as a man: *«Not now as a servant, bat 
above a servant, a brother beloved;'** that is, as a Christian 
brother. See 1 Tim. vi. 2, where this same phrase is applied 
to Cbristian masters, and where it is claimed justly, as iMi^ 
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been already noticed, by the advocates of slavery, that it 
proves that those to whom it was applied were real Christians : 
** Let them not despise them, because they are brethren / but 
rather do them service, because thei/ are fcdthful and 
beloved,'** The phrase implies that he was a Christian, and 
was entitled to be treated, in all respects, as a Christian 
brother, and in no respect as a servant. But how could he 
do this, and yet regard and treat him as a slave ? hii treat- 
ing one in ail respects as a Christian brother, to deprive him 
of freedom ; to consider him as an article of merchandise ; to 
exact his labour without compensation? Would the man 
himself who makes another a slave, suppose that he was 
treated as a Christian brother, if he were reduced to that con- 
dition ? Would he feel that his son was so regarded, if he was 
made a slave ? There are no ways of reconciling these things.- 
It is impoasible for a man to regard his slave as, in the full 
and proper sense of the phrase, * a Christian brother.* He 
may, indeed, esteem him highly as a Christian ; he may treat 
him with kindness ; he may show him many favours ; but — 
he regards him also as his slave ; and this makes a dif- 
ference wide as ♦• from the centre thrice to the utmost pole" 
in his feelings towards him and Other Christians. He is not 
on a level with himself as a Christian. He has not the same 
rights in his own family, and in regard to his time, and to the 
avails of his labour, and to the privilege of reading the Bible, 
which the master supposes the Christian religion to guarantee 

m 

to himself: and in relation to these things he could not but 
feel that he was deprived of the rights which religion confers, 
if he were placed in the sanie condition in which his slave is. 
The idea of his being his slave mingles with all the feelings 
of the master towards him, and gives a colouring to all his 
views of him. He cannot but feel, if he is under the influence 
of religion, that that slave, if he were treated in all respects 
as a Christian, would be as free as himself; would have the 
same right to his time, and skill, and liberty ; would be per- 
nitted to form his own plans, and to enjoy the avails of his 
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own labour; and would be as'decure from the possibility {j£ 
being sold. 

If it should be objected here, that when the apostle (ver. 16) 
requests Philemon to receive Onesimus "not as a servant, but 
above a servant, a brother beloved," he adds *' specially to me* 
but how much more unto thee, both in the fleshy and in the 
Lord," and that this phrase *• in thejksW proves that he had 
been a slave, and that he meant that he should still be so conh 
sidered, though at the same time he was to be regarded as a 
Christian brother; I would reply, that the phrase *in the 
flesh' may be prc^erly used in reference to any relation which 
may exist pertaining to this present world, as contradistin- 
guished ivxa that which is formed primarily by religion, and 
which would be expressed by the phrase * in the Lord.' This 
latter phrase denotes relations formed by religion, or in which 
religion lies at the basis. (Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 39, ix. 1 ; Rom. 
xvi, 2, 23; Eph. vi. 21 ; Phil. i. 14; 1 Thess. v. 12, et al.) 
The other expression, ' in the flesh,' denotes any relation per* 
tsiining to the present life, or founded on any thing els^ but 
religion. See 1 Cor. vii. 28, x. 18; Rom. ix. 3» xi. 14; 
Gal. iv. 23. It might, in itself, refer to any natural relation 
of blood, or to any formed in business, or constituted by mere 
friendship, or by family alliance, or to any relation having its 
origin either in voluntary or involuntary servitude. It will 
not do to assume that it refers to any one of these, without 
more evidence than is conveyed in the mere expression ; and 
from the mere use of the phrase, it will not do to infer that he 
to whom it is applied was a slave. It is not necessary to sup* 
pose, in order to meet the full force of the expression, either 
that Onesimus had been a slave, or that he would be continued 
to be regarded as such. Any relation of the kind referred to 
above which may hane existed before between him and Phi- 
lemon, or which might be afterwards formed, would be appro* 
priately denoted by this phrase. The new and more interest- 
ing relation, which they were now to sustain 4.0 each other^ 
which was formed by religion, is expressed by the phxai^e 

28* 
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'in the Lord.' In both these, Pkul hoped that OnesimiM< 
would manifest the appropriate spirit of a Christian, and hs 
worthy of his entire confidence. It may he added also, that 
there are many relations of a voluntary kind suhsisting 
between one man and another, inrolving the obligation even 
to render senrice, which are entirely consistent with the feel- 
ing that he who renders ii is in all respects a Christian 
brother ; bul none, except the natural relations of kindred, of 
an involuntary kind. A labourer on a farm ; a journeyman 
mechanic ; a scrivener employed to do a piece of writing ; a 
book-keeper or a salesman in a store ; a lawyer * retained' to 
manage a cause; a minister of the gospel employed as a 
pastor — engaged all of them in a voluntary service ; and a son 
from his natural relations bound to labour for his father to a 
certain period of life^-each of these may.be regarded in all 
respects as a Christian brother ; — a slave never. 

(e.) The principles laid down in this epistle to Philemon, 
therefore, would lead to the universal abolition of slavery. If 
all those who are now slaves were to become Christians, and 
their masters were to treat them * not as slaves, but as brethren 
beloved,' the period would not be far distant when slavery 
would cease. This would probably be admitted by all. But 
if this is conceded, then all is conceded that my argument 
requires. It would follow from that, that slavery is not a 
thing which it is desirable to perpetuate — ^is not a thing 
which Christianity tends to perpetuate — and is therefore evil 
and sinful. For, a state of things which would be destroyed 
by Christianity is not right at any time. Christianity, even 
in its highest influences, interferes with nothing that is good, 
and would annihilate nothing which is not wrong. That 
which is true, pure, and just, and which is best for the wel* 
fare of man, will survive in all the relations of life, when 
Christianity spreads all over the world; and to say that 
Christianity, when fairly applied in an individual case, as that 
of Philemon, would destroy the system of slavery, is to say, 
that Christianity would every^hete destroy it, and that it is 
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riways wrongs — for what would have existed in that one fiunily^ 
is reference to this relation, under the fair influence oi the 
gospel, would exist in every family on the hce of tho 
earth. 

8. No ailment in favour o[ slavery can he derived from 
the injunctions addressed hy the apostles to slaves themselves. 

The argument on this point in favour of slavery is often 
referred to, and is relied on, among others, as conclusive, in 
proof that slavery is not to he regarded as sinful. Thus it is 
adduced by Dr. FuHer : — 

*♦ The New Testament is not silent as to slavery ; it recog- 
nises the relation, and commands slaves to obey their masters ; 
imd what I now affirm is this, that, when we consider the 
previous permission by the Old Testament, such commands 
to slaves are not only a sttppreasio veri, but a suggestiofalH 
•—not only a suppression of the truth, but a suggestion of 
what is false — if slavery be a sin of appalling magnitude. 
Let it be borne in mind that the previous sanction had been 
both by Grod's conduct and express precept, and demanded, 
therefore, a countervailing revelation of no equivocal sort. 
Yet, not only is no condemnation uttered, but slaves aro 
addressed as such, and required to obey. 

** ' Is any man called,' says the apostle, * being circumcised ? 
let him not become uncircumcised. Is he called in uncir- 
cmncision, let him not be circumcised. Circumcision is no* 
thing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the 
commandments of God. Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called. Art thou called being a 
servant ? care not for it / but if thou mayest be made free, 
me it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman : hkewise, also, he that is called, 
being free, is Christ's servant.' 1 Cor. vii. 18— -22. His ar- 
dent soul on Are with the great salvation, and the anticipations 
of the glory to be revealed, Paul declarea that the true spirit 
c^ the gospel, instead of interfering with social relations, 
should cause th« beUever to soar above them; and that tho 
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advantages and disadvantages oi all earthly conditians ougfal 
to be forgotten and swallowed up in the thought of thoae 
transports and raptures to which he is hastening. In the 
▼erse just copied, while he says liberty is to be preferred to 
siftyery, yet he adds that, in the light of faith, the soul al<xie 
has true value, and even the hardest bondage is nothing at all* 
the most cruel treatment nothing at all, not worth a thought, 
if the slave has been called to the glorious liberty of the 
gospel. And he classes the distinction between master and 
servant in the same list with circumcision and uncircum- 
cision, which made no sort of difierence."* 

The passages relied on in this argument are these, and 
these only : — 

1 Cor. vii. ^20 — 2i: *'Ijet every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called. Art thou called being a ser« 
vant ? care not for it : but if thou mayest be made free, use 
it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, 
is the Lord's freeman : likewise also he that is called, being 
free, is Christ's servant. Ye are bought with a price ; be not 
ye the servants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein he 
is called, therein abide with Grod." 

Eph. vi. 5—8 : ** Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with Tear and trembling, 
in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ ; not with eye-ser* 
▼ice, as men-pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart ; with good will doing service, 
as to the Lord, and not to men: knowing that whatsoever 
good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Liord, whether he be bond or free." 

Col. iii. 21^—25 : " Servants, obey in all things your mas- 
ters according to the flesh; not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, fearing God : and wliat* 
soever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 
kndwing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward q4 the ; 
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inheritance : for ye serve the Lord Christ. But he that doeth 
wrong shall receive for the wrong which he hath done : and 
there is no resp^t of persons.'* 

1 Tim. vi. 1 — 5: ^Let as -many servants as are under t)ra 
yoke count their own masters worthy of all honour, that ths 
name of God and his doctrine he not hlasphemed. And they 
that have helieving masters, let them not despise them, he-» 
cause they are brethren ; but rather do them service, because 
they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. These 
things teach and exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and 
consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godli* 
ness, he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about ques^ 
tions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, 
evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, 
and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness : 
from such withdraw thyself." 

Titus ii. 9, 10: "Exhort servants to be obedient unto their 
own masters, and to please them well in all things; not 
answering again ; not purloining, but showing all good fidelity ; 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things." 

1 Peter ii. 18 — ^30: " Servants, be subject to your masters 
^ with all fear ; not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward. For this is thank- worthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what 
glory is it, if, when ye be bufieted for your faults, ye shall 
take it patiently ? but if,- when ye do well, and sufier for it, 
ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God." 

The question now is, whether these passages are to be re- 
garded as evidence that the apostles approved of slavery, and 
desired that it should be perpetuated ? Whether the design 
of these passages was to induce the slaves themselves to be* 
lieve that their condition was a desirable one ; that all that 
Christianity could do for them was to meliorate their circum- 
stances in that relation ; and that it was contemplated by it. 
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that one portion of the members of the church should always be 
held in bondage to another porUoo \ 

If the passages quoted can be .regarded as proof on. this 
point, the proof must either lie in the fact that they enjoin 
tabmission to their masters ; or that they do not enjoin it on 
tlares, as a duty, to assert theii^ freedom ; or that they do not 
even declare that the slare had a right to freedom. In refer- 
ence to this argument, I would make the following remarks : 

(a) The main duty which they enjoin on the slaves is that 
of patience, meekness, fidelity, kindness, truth, and honestyr— 
duties which are obligatory on Christians towards all men, 
whatever may be their relations, and of course towards mas* 
ters. There were certain vices to which servants were par- 
ticularly exposed— -as pilfering, lying, purloining, eye-service; 
and the apostles enjoin on them, as Christians, to avoid those 
▼ices. So they enjoin a patient and kind spirit towards their 
masters ; but this does not prove that their masters were right 
in doing that which made the virtues of patience and meek- 
ness necessary. When the Saviour enjoins on me to turn my 
cheek to him that smote me, it does not prove that he was 
vight who smote me ; when he commands me to give my 
coat to him who had taken away my cloak, it does not prove 
that he had a right to either of them. There is a Christian 
duty which / am to perform in the circumstances in which I 
am placed, whatever may be the conduct of others ; but that 
&ct does not prove that others are right in what they do to me. 
The injunctions of the apostles addressed to slaves do no 
more to sanction the evils of slavery, than the directions ad- 
dressed to those who are persecuted sanction the conduct of 
Nero and Mary. The fact that religion requires martyrs 
to be unresisting, and to allow themselves to be led to tha 
stake, does not demonstrate that they are right who lead them 
to the stake ; and yet the argument in that case would just aa 
much prove that the conduct of the persecutor is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christianity, as in the other, that 
slavery is* 
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(b) If these passages, enjoining obedience and patience oft 
the part of slaves, prove that slavery is right, and will go to 
justify it, they prove that it was right as it then existed — for 
the apostles do not discourse about tfny abstract duty of obe- 
dience, but of obedience in the circumstances in which they 
then were placed. These injunctions, then, go to justify the 
whole system of-Roman servitude, and to show that the apos- 
tles meant to lefid their sanction to all the abominations that were 
practised in connection with Roman slavery. But it is pre- 

' earned that there are no men now, who will pretend that that 
system was in accordance with the spirit of the gospel. Yet 
that is the only system in reference to which the apostles in- 
culcate obedienoe. 

(c) If these injunctions, to be obedient, honest, and patient, 
prove that slavery is consistent with the gospel, the similar 
injunctions addressed to Christians to be submissive to civil 
rulers will prove that all the abominations of the government 
of Nero were right, and that Christians were to submit to 
them a$ being right. The commands to obedience, patience^ 
Mid fidelity, addressed to Christians under the administratioa 
of that monster of iniquity, are as positive and explicit as any 
addressed to slaves to be submissive to their masters. Thus 
the apostle Paul says, (Rom. xiii. 1-— 6,) '* Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but 
of God : the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God: and they that resist shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion. For rulers are not a terrcnr to good works, but to the 
evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power ? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same : for he 
is the minister of God to thee for good. 'But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be 
enbject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience' sake. For, 
for this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are God's minis* 
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ten, attending^ continually upon this rery thing." It would 
be as proper to adduce this passage, to prove that the tyranny 
of Nero was a good and desirable government ; that it was 
the design of Christianity to perpetuate such a government; 
that it would be wrong to attempt to throw it off and establish 
civil Uberty, as to adduce the injunctions addressed^to slaves 
to prove that slavery is a good institution. The injunctions 
in the one case are as positive as in the other* 

(d) In these injunctions addressed to slaves, it is worthy of 
special observation, that the riglttrftke master is never eanr 
ceded, or even referred to. The obligation to obedience and 
fideUty is never put on the ground that slavery is right ; that 
it is a good institution ; that there is a natural inferiority of 
one to another, or that the master has in any way a claim to 
the service of his slave. The ground on which obedience 
and fidelity are enjoined is altogether difierent. It ia^ that, 
whatever treatment we may receive from others, toe ave to 
manifest a spirit of submission and meekness ; we are to do 
our duty to our God, as Christians, in any circumstances in 
which we may be placed in Ufe. In this case, if the apostles 
did believe that slavery is right, and in conformity with the 
spirit of Christianity, it is unaccountable that they did not pnt 
the obligation to obedience on that ground. That would at 
once have repressed any insubordination among the Christian 
slaves, and would have prevented any bad efiiect on their 
minds from certain doctrines, which they did lay down, which 
seemed to be adverse to slavery, and which a slave would be 
Ukely to construe as favourable to his natural equality with 
his master, and to his right to freedom. If the apostles be- 
lieved that slavery is right, and meant to be understood as 
teaching tbat it is to be perpetuated, they have been guilty of 
a most unaccountable concealment in holding back this fact 
from the slaves themselves, and in never alluding to it, even 
in the remotest degree. 

(e) The apostles, so far from intimating to slaves that they 
regarded the system as a good one, constantly represent it as 
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H haid and imdesiraUe condition, and exh<nrt them %o conduct 
iheoMelTes in this rdation as under the infliction of a wrong. 
They exhort them to the exercise of just such virtues as they 
use bound to manifest who are constantly enduring wrong— 
the Tirtues of patience and meekness, and the manifestation of 
ft spirit. not disposed td take revenge* Thus Peter says, 
** Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear ; not only 
to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. For this is 
ihank-worthy, if a man for conscience toward Qod endure 
grief, suffering wrongfully. For what glory is it, if, when ye 
be bufieted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if^ 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with Qod." So Paul represents it as a hard and 
undesirable condition, though he exhorts servants not to be 
anxious about it, but to remember that they will soon be de- 
livered from it in heaven* , 1 Cor. vii. 21 : ** ArMhou called 
being a servant ? care not fcnr it ; but if thou Biayest be made 
free, use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a 
aervant, is the Lord's freeman.'* That is, ^Let him not be. 
concerned about the hardships of his present condition, but let 
him patiently submit to them. He is already free in a higher 
and more important sense than it would be to be emancipated 
from temporal bondage, and let him, in the possession of that 
more valuable liberty, patiently bear the evils connected with 
his humble and trying situation in life, rejoicing that he is 
endowed with higher freedom— freedom from the degrading 
servitude of sin and Satan.* Now, what other relation of 
life is there which is described in this manner ? What other 
IS there, in which the principal virtues recommended are 
those which grow out of the patient endurance of wrongs ? 
What other is there, in which the apostles exhort those who 
are in that relation 'not to care for it,' but to rejoice rather 
that they are free, in a higher and more important sense ? 
What would have been thought if the same kind of exhorta- 
tion had been addressed to wives, or to children, and it had 
been represented that the principal virtue to be exhibited by 

29 
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a wife or child was patient endurance of wrong? What 
would be inferred about the apostolic view of those relations, 
if the apostles had said to wives and children that they were 
not to * care* anxiously on account of their condition, but that 
they were to rejoice in tboN feeling that they were * free ' in 
a higher sense, and that the ills of the condition of a wife or 
child, therefore, should be patiently borne ? And what would 
be inferred, if he had told them that if they might be * free' 
from a husband or father ' to use it rather ?' But no such 
exhortations as these are found in the New Testament, and the 
jreiation of master and slave, therefore, is not like other relationa. 
(/) Slaves were directed, if possiUe, to obtain a release 
from their hard condition. They were taught to prefer free^* 
dom, and to obtain it, if they could consistently with the 
manifestation of the spirit of the gospel. Thus the apostle 
Paul expressly says, (1 Cor. vii. 21,) ^Art thou called being 
a servant ? care not for it : but if thou mayest be free, use it 
lather." Here there is a distinct assertion that freedom is 
preferable to slavery, and that the slave should not regard his 
condition as the best and most desiraUe, though, in comparison 
with the higher freedom which the gospel imparts in deliver- 
ing the soul from sin, lie was to regard his servitude as com- 
parcUively unimportant. This might be, and yet it might 
be true that slavery was a great evil. Yet the command is 
clear, that if it was in the power of the slave to become free, 
(ii uai Bvvaatu iuv^po^ ytvia^^) he was to avail himself of the 
privilege. If either the laws or his master set him free; 
if he could purchase his liberty ; if a friend would purchase 
it for him ; if in any way that was not Hnful he could obtain 
his freedom, he was to embrace the opportunity. But where 
is there any representation like this in regard to a wife or 
child ? What should we think of the condition of a wife or 
child if there had been such a representation ? But there is 
none. It is never said or implied that their condition, as such, 
is a hard or undesirable one, and that they should, if possible, 
escape from it. 
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(g) To all this is added, in regard to the slave, that, if he 
could not be free, he was to comfort himself with the reflec- 
tion that he had been emancipated from the greater evil — sin, 
and therefore was to bear with patience the lesser temporary 
evil— -vervt'/ucfe; that in his condition it was possible for him 
to serve Christ acceptably ; that the evils of his hard lot did 
not prevent his becoming a true Christian, and cherishing the 
hope of eternal life ; and that he should patiently bear those 
evils, submitting to the arrangements respecting ^hem over 
which he had no control, as to any other wrong. 1 Cor. vii. 
S2: ** For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the 
Lord's freeman.*^ * He is manumitted, made free, endowed 
with»]iberty by the Lord.' The meaning is, * You are blessed 
with freedom from the bondage of sin by the Lord. TTiat 
servitude was far more grievous, and far more to be lamented, 
than the bondage of the body. You are now a true freeman, 
the fieeman of the Lord. Your spirit is free ; while those 
who are not slaves, and perhaps your own masters, are even 
now under a more severe bondage than yours. You should 
rejoice, therefore, in deliverance from the greater evil, and be 
glad that in the eyes <^ the Lord you are regarded as his 
heemnRj and are endowed by him with more valuable liberty 
than it would be to be delivered from the servitude under 
which you are now placed. You will soon be admitted to 
the eternal liberty of the saints in glory, and will forget all 
your toils, and privations, and wrongs, here below.' But, 
where, I may repeat, is there any such representation made 
to a wife, or a child, or even to the subject of a civil govern- 
ment ? Where are they told to console themselves in their 
hard condition with the reflection that they, by deliverance 
firom sin, have been released from afar greater evil than the 
condition of a wife or child, and that, therefore, they should 
not regfard the evils of their condition with solicitude ? Where 
are they told that though under the law of a husband, a 
parent, or a civil ruler, they were Uhc Lord*8 freemen,* 
and should now bear patiently the leaser evils of their bond- 
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age in these relations, exulting in their higher lihertj as the 
freemen of the Lord ? There are no such exhortations in 
the New Testament, and the apostles nerer designed to repre* 
sent the relations of husband and wife, and parent and child, 
and master and slave, as similar, or to leave the impression 
that the one was as proper and as desirable for the good of a 
community as the other. 

From the arguments thus far presented in regard to the 
relation of Christianity to slavery, it seems fair to draw the 
conclusion that the Christian religion lends no sanction to 
riavery ; that it is not adverted to in the New Testameii) 
either as a good and desirable relation, or as one that religion 
would have originated for the good of society, or as- one 
which it is desirable to perpetuate in order that society may 
reach the highest point in its progress which it can reach. It 
would be clearly impossible to find a hint t^at would be the 
slightest basis of an argument to prove from the New Testa- 
ment that either Christ or his apostles would have originated 
slavery, or that they regarded it as a good and desirable insti- 
tution. There is but one point, then, necessary to complete 
the argument, which is to inquire whether they expressed 
any views, or laid down any principles, which, if fairly acted 
on, would tend to its abolition. 

§ 4. TTie principles laid down by the Saviour and his Apos- 
tles are such as are opposed to Slavery^ and if carried out 
would secure its universal abolition. 

In addition to what has already bec^ said, which might be 
appropriately introduced under this head, I would make some 
additional remarks. The inquiry is, what was the intention 
of the Saviour in regard to this institution ? What would be 
the result of a fair application of the principles of his religion 
in regard to it ? Did he design that it should be understood 
to be a good system, and one which his religioa was intended 
to sanction and perpetuate 7 
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To show that the institution of slavery is contrary to the 
Christian religion, and inconsistent with its spirit ; that it is 
regarded as an evil which religion was designed to remove 
from the world ; and that it cannot he perpetuated consistently 
with the fair influence of the gospel, I would now submit the 
following considerations : — 

(1.) The Saviour and his apostles inculcated such views of 
man as amount to a prohibition of slavery, or as if acted on 
would abolish it. In other words, they gave such views of 
man, that, under their influence, no one would make or retain 
a slave. ^This argument I cannot express in a better manner 
than is done by Dr. Wayland : — 

'* In what manner, then, did the Saviour and his apostles 
deal with this universal sin? I answer, by promulgating 
such truths concerning the nature and destiny of man, his 
relations and obligations both to man and to his Maker, as 
should render the slavery of a human being a manifest moral 
absurdity ; that is, a notion diametrically opposed to our ele- 
mentary moral suggestions. Let us observe how strangely 
they are in contrast with all that was then known of the cAa- 
racter and value of a man. 

♦* To men who had scarcely an idea of the character, or 
even the existence, of a Supreme Intelligence, and whose 
objects of adoration were images of ' gold and silver and stone, 
graven with art and man's device,' and whose worship con- 
sisted in the orgies of Venus and Bacchus, the gospel revealed 
the existence of one only living and true Jehovah, all-wise, 
all-just, all-holy, everywhere present beholding the evil and 
the good, knowing the thoughts and intents of the heart, who 
will bring every secret thing into judgment, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil, and who has placed us all under 
one and the same law, that law which deckres, * Thou shah 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thpelf.' 

** To men who had scarcely an idea of existence afler death, 
whose notions of futurity were the fables of Charon's boalt 
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die Styx, and Tartarus — ^fables which were already held tip 
•i objects of ineztiDgaishable laughter—- the gospel lerealed 
the doctrine of man's immortality ; it taught that erery human 
being was a neTor-dying soul ; that the world to come was a 
state either of endless and inconceirable hi^pinesa or of wo ; 
that for this infinitely important state', the present brief ex* 
istence was the probation and the only probation that Qod had 
allotted to us ; and that, during this probation, every one of 
our race must by his own moral character determine his des« 
tiny for himself. 

** To men who had scarcely formed an idea of their moral 
relations, the gospel revealed the fact that our race were uni* 
▼ersally sinners, and were, without exception, under the con- 
demnation of that law which denounces eternal death as the 
iksert of every transgressicm ; that God placed such an esti- 
mate upon a human soul, nay, that he so loved the world that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever beiieveth on 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life ; and that, in 
consequence of this atonement, eternal salvation is freely 
ofiered to every human being, who, repenting of his rebeUion, 
will return to the love and service of Grod. 

** To men steeped in the most debasing and universal sen- 
suality, whose motto was, * Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,* the gospel revealed the troth, that while this salva^t 
tion was thus freely ofiTered to all, yet still every individual 
of our race was placed on earth to work out his salvation with 
fear and trembling ; that he was still, in the strictest possible 
sense, in a state of probation; and that in a world lying in 
wickedness, surrounded by every temptaticm to sin, exposed 
to all the allurements of vice, and assailed by all the arts of 
the adversary of souls, he must come ofiT conqueror over every 
moral enemy, or else he will after all perish under a most 
aggravated condemnation. 

"And lastly, to men who esteemed the people of another 
nation as by nature foes whom they had a right to subdue, 
murder, or enslave, whenever and iu what manner soever they 
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were able, the gospel revealed the fact that all men are, by the 
Mci of their creation, brethren ; that all are equally belored 
by the same Father of all ; that Christ died equally for all ; 
that all are equally exposed to the same perdition ; that to all 
-is equally offered/ a mansion in the same Father's house, and 
that the title to that inheritance, the same to all, can be secured 
in no other way than by obedience to the universal law of 
love, a law enforced by the solemn sanction, ' Inasmuch as ye ' 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not tmto me.* 

'* Such, then, were some of the effulgent truths which the 
gospel poured upon the moral darkness of the heathen world. 
Such was the entire revolution (the word, you perceive, is 
feebleness itself when applied to such a case) which the gos- 
pel effected in all the notions which were then entertained 
respecting the character, the destiny, the responsibilities, and 
the ineetimable value of a man. We feel at once that the 
highest seraph around the throne would not dare to violate 
the meanest right of the meanest creature who stood in such 
a relation to God ; infinitely less would he dare, for the sake 
of his own temporary convenience, to interfere with any of the 
means to which such a creature was entitled, for ascertaining 
and doing the will of Grod, and thus escaping eternal death, 
and laying hold on everlasting life. * Are they not aU minis* 
tering spirits, sept forth to minister to those that are heirs of 
salvation V What shall we say, then, if a creature of yester* 
day, himself subject to the same law, exposed to the same 
condemnation, and going to the same judgment-seat, abolishes, 
at his own pleasure, and on the authority of physical force, 
the social, intellectual, and moral rights of his brother ; and 
for the sake of pecuniary gain interferes with the most solemn 
relations which can exist between the Grod and Father of us 
all, and his child here on earth — a child redeemed with the 
precious blood of his only-begotten Son. 

<< It is obvious that such principles as these, instilled into 
the public mind, must of necessity abolish slavery, and every 
other form of wrong. Just ia so £u «a slavery is, either in 
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its principles or its practice, at variance with these elementary 
truths of revealed religion, it is forbidden. Whether it be 
thus at variance, let every man judge."* 

To these remarks I would add, that the Christian religion 
teaches that '* God hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth," (Acts xvii. 36,) 
and that as the children of the common Father they are re- 
garded as equal. All the right Which one human being has 
ever been supposed to have over another, in virtue of any 
Buperiority in rank, complejiion, or blood, is evidently con- 
trary to this doctrine of the Bible in regard to the origin and 
equality of the human race. The common nature which 
man has, is not affected, in any respect, by the colour of his 
bair or his skin, by the difference of his stature, by national 
physiognomy, or by any ethnographical distinctions in the form 
of the skull, k This common nature, as distinct from the brute 
creation, remains the same under every external appearance, 
and every form of intellectual and moral development. A 
man may be wiser or less wise than I am ; hef'may have more 
or less property ; he may have a more richly endowed, or an 
inferior mental capacity, but this does not affect our common 
nature. He is in every respect, notwithstanding our differ- 
ence in these things, as completely a human being as my- 
self; and he stands in precisely the same relations towards 
the Creator and Father of all. » He, like myself, has an im- 
mortal soul, and is placed in a state of probation, as a candidate 
for everlasting happiness or everlasting wo. He has an in- 
tellect capable of an endless progression in knowledge ; and 
God has given him the right to improve it to the utmost. He 
is endowed with a conscience, which, like his immortal intel- 
lect, for ever constitutes an impassable line between him and 
the inferior races of the animal creation. Qn virtue of this 
endowment, it is his right and privilege to seek to know the 
will of Grod, and to act always with reference to the future 
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State on which he is soon to entei^ He is a sinner, and, at 
such, is placed in substantially the same circumstances with 
all others before Grod, in reference to the rewards of heaven or 
the pains of hell. It was with reference to this common nor 
iure that redemption was provided. It was our common na- 
ture which the Son of God assumed when he became incar- 
nate, and, in that assumption, and in all his sufferings for 
man, he regarded the race as having such a common nature. 
He was not a Jew, except by the accident of his birth ; but he 
was a fium, and in his human frame there was as distinct a 
relation to the African and the Malay, as there was to the 
Caucasian, f The blood that flowed in his veins, and that was 
shed on the cross for human redemption, was the blood of a 
human being — a descendant oi Adam — ^and had as much re- 
ference, when it warmed his heart with benevolence, and when 
it was shed on the cross, to a descendant of Ham as to the 
posterity of Japheth or Shem« Every human being has a 
right to feel that when the Son of God became incarnate he 
took his pature upon him, and to regard him as the repre- 
sentative of that common humanity. It is on the basis of that 
common nature that the gospel is commanded to be preached 
to * every creature,' and any one human being has a right to 
consider that gospel as addressed to him with as specific an 
intention as to any other human being whatever. It is on the 
basis of that common nature also that the Holy Spirit is sent 
down from heaven to awaken, convict, and convert the soul ; 
and any human being, no matter what his complexion, may 
legard the promise of the Holy Spirit to be as much addressed 
toJiim as to any other one — though that other one may have 
a more comely form or complexion ; may be clothed in the 
imperial purple, or may wear a coronet, or a crown. In all 
Ttspects pertaining to our common origin ; to our nature as 
distinct from the brute creation ; to the fall and to redemption ; 
to the rights of conscience and to the hopes of glory, the hu- 
man race is regarded in the Bible as on a level. There is an 
entile system of things which contemplates mmn at such as 
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dutioguished from the inferior creation ; not one of which 
pertains to a brute, however near the brute may seem to ap- 
proximate a human being, and each one of which is as appli- 
cable to one human being as to another. 

If these views are correct, then all the reliance which the 
•ystem of slavery has ever been thought to derive from the 
supposed fact that one class of human beings is essentially 
inferior to another, is a false reliance. \ At all events, such 
views will find no support in the Bible, and they must be left 
to be maintained by those who recognise the Christian Scrip- 
lures as of no authority. A man acting bn the "views laid 
down in the Bible on this subject, would never make a slave ; 
a man acting on these views would not long retain a slave : 
and Christianity, by laying down this doctrine of the essential 
equality of the race, has stated a doctrine which must sooner 
or later emancipate every human being from bondage. 

(2.) The gospel regards every human being as invested 
with such rights as are inconsistent with his being held as a 
slave ; that is, these rights, as rec(^nised in the New Testa- 
ment, always have been violated where slavery exists ; are 
liable to be violated at any time ; and there is no way of effec- 
tually guarding against such violation, for the power to violate 
them enters into every proper conception of slavery. In other 
words, it is involved in the notion of the system that the slave- 
holder has power to violate what are undoubted laws of Grod, 
and to interfere with and annul the arrangements which he 
has instituted for the good of man. If this be so, it will be 
conceded that the New Testament does not contemplate 
slavery as right, or as an institution to be perpetuated for the 
good of society. 

Among those rights which are liable to be violated at the 
pleasure of the slaveholder, and against the violation of which, 
from the very nature of slavery, it is impossible to guard, are 
the following : — 

(a) The rights involved in the marriage relation. The 
master necessarily holds the power oi preventing its being 
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fi)nned, or of annulling it at his pleasure. This results from 
the very nature of slavery, and never has been forbidden, and 
never can be, while slavery retains its essential features. It 
results from the right o( property ; for the right to buy a thing 
implies a right to sell it again ; and as a man in purchasing 
one slave is under no obligation to purchase another, though 
it be the wife or child of the former, so it is in regard to the 
sale. As in procuring slaves originally, whether by the con- 
quests of war, by kidnapping, or by purchase, no respect was 
had to the relations which they might sustain to their families* 
or any duties which might grow out d* such relations, so there 
is no reference to any such duties or relations in the tenure 
by which they are held. On this very obvious principle ail 
the laws pertaining to slavery in this land are founded. The 
right to separate husband and wife, parent and child, and 
brother and sister, is nowhere forbidden, and this power is 
constantly acted on. It is not known that an attempt has 
ever been made to regulate this by law, and the only influence 
by which it is sought to control it is by an appeal to the hu« 
inanity of masters. There are doubtless thousands of cases 
where the master would not separate a husband from his wife 
by selling one without the other, but this does not prove that 
the law does not regard them as having the power^ and is not 
to be taken into the account in estimating the character of the 
system. 

" Even supposing, moreover, that the husband and wife are 
not actually separated from each other, and the marriage bond 
wholly disregarded, still there are duties enjoined in reference 
to this relation in the New Testament which the recognised 
power of the master wholly sets aside. In the New Testa- 
menty the husband is declared to be the ^ head of the^wife, as 
Christ is the head of the church," (Eph. v. 23, 1 Cor. xi. 3,) 
and as such has a right to rule in his family. The wife, as 
9uchy is commanded to be subject to her husband ; to recognise 
bis authority ; to obey him ; to love him ; to submit to him 
in all things. «' As the church is subject to Christ, so let the 
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wives be to their own husbands in every thing.*' Eph. r. W. 
Comp. Eph. v. dS; Titus ii. 4, 5; 1 Pet. iii. 1. Now this 
eommsnd is practically nullified in every case where slavery 
exists. The master^ not the huiband^ possesses supreme au- 
thority in relation to every slave, male or female, and hit wiU 
is to be obeyed, and not that of the husband, if they ever come 
in conflict. The master, too, by the laws of M slaveholding 
communities, has the power of enforcing obedience by punish- 
ment, even when it is against every wish and will of the hus- 
band. This power extends to her manner of employing her 
time ; to her whole domestic arrangements ; to her hours of 
labour and of rest ; to her food and raiment ; to her habitatioil, 
and to every comfort. Even when the husband is «tcAr, there is 
no power of enforcing any right which the wife has by the 
laws of marriage in the Bible, to attend on him, and soothe 
his sorrows ; and though it may be that the duties which a 
wife owes to her husband in such cases may not often bft 
prevented by an absolute interference on the part of the 
master, yet the fact that it is not, is not to be traced to any 
mercy in the institution of slavery, or the laws, but to the 
, mercy of our common humanity. Nothing prevent 9 the 
master from setting at naught the whole law of God on the 
subject. 

(6) Slavery interferes with the natural right which a father 
has over his children. This results, too, from the nature of 
property implied in the relation. The primary and the con- 
trolling notion is, that the child is &wned by the master, not 
that he is placed under the control and authority of his father. 
The master, not the father, is supreme. The Bible recognises 
certain duties as growing out of the relation of a father and 
child, which are never acknowledged in the code of slavery ; 
and enjoins certain duties which the father can never perform, 
except at the pleasure of the master. The father is displaced 
from the position where God has assigned him, and the master 
is substituted in his place. The Bible has laid down certain 
ittties as binding on the parent, as such, and which properiy 
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grow out of the relation of parent and child. The parent is to 
^ command his children and his household after hinit" (Qeru 
zviii. 19 ;) he is to *' bring them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord," (Eph. vi. 4 ;) he is to ^ provide for his 
own, and specilUly for those of his own house," (1 Tim. y. B ;) 
he is to instruct them in the ways and duties of religion, to 
lead their devotions, to seek to prepare them for heaven, to be 
their counsellor and adviser in regard to the perplexities and 
duties of life. Children, on the other hand, cUl children, are 
to * honour their father and mother, that their days may be 
long in the land,' (Ex. xx. 12;) they are to 'obey their 
parents in all things^* (Col. iii. 20;) they are to *obey their 
parents in the Lord,' (Eph. vi. 1.) Now, it is impossible to 
secure the discharge of these duties under the system of 
slavery. The whole question whether a father nuty perform 
these duties at all, rests with the master. The father's own 
time is not at his disposal; he is at liberty to select and 
af^int no hours when he will instruct his children ; he has 
no right to designate any time when he will even pray with 
his family ; and the whole business of * providing for his own* 
is entirely taken out of his hands. The master provides, and 
is the agent appointed by the laws to do it. The father is 
under no obligation by the laws even to attempt it. It is not 
prosumed that he can do it. It is not understood that he ever 
will do it. He violates none of the obligations contemplated 
by slavery, if he makes no provision whatever f(»r his children 
wlffle he himself shall live, or after he is dead ; if he leaves 
them to sufier without one sympathizing look or word ; if he 
provides no physician fat them in sickness, or even if he does 
not see them decently buried when they are dead. Food and 
raiment; medicine and physicians; shrouds, coffins, and 
gvaves are to be provided by the master. It is not contem- 
plated by the law that the slave can ever be the owner of 
property enough to furnish his child a coffin or a grave. So 
abo in the whqie duty of training the child for heaven. If 
Uaw is to be taken for that^ it is to be at the pleasure of tha 
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master ; if a religious teacher is to be employed, it is rally «t 
his pleasure, and under his direction. 

The law of Qod is perhaps -still more entirely nullified, ia 
regard to the duty which the child owes to its parent. Here* 
it is impossible for him to obey the command of GkNl requiring 
•abjection to his parent, if the will of the master comas in con- 
flict, with his. It is not designed that tke parent shall be 
obeyed. The master has the absolute authority, and has the 
right to counteract any of the requirements of the fiither. The 
master, not the parent, directs in regard to the employment 
of the time, and appoints every task that is to be perfcHrmed, 
The master has authority in the whole matter of discipline, 
and punishment is administered, not because the laws of a 
fiuher hare been disregarded, but because the will of the 
Blaster has been disobeyed. The spirit of the whole institu* 
tion is, not that the father is to be obeyed, but the maeter; 
and if the father is not obeyed, the law lends no help to 
secure the respect and obedience of the child. The law has 
displaced the father from the position which God gave him, 
and has substituted the authority of another. 

(c) Slavery interferes with the natural right which every 
human being has, to worship God according to his own views 
of what is true. That this right is recognised in the Bible, it 
would be needless to attempt to prove. See Acts iv. 18—-^, 
y. 29; John v. 39; 1 Cor. x. 29; 1 Thess. v. 21 ; 1 John 
iv. 1 ; Prov. iv. 13 ; Luke xi. 52 ; Deut. x. 12, xiii. 4. 
The right to do this is everywhere now conceded, anft is 
regarded as one of the great and inalienable principles of 
Protestantism and of liberty. It is the most important position 
which society has taken in its progress toward that state of 
perfectness which it is destined to attain ; the last point which 
society is to reach in this direction — the ultima Tlitde of 
human hopes and prospects on this point. To establish this 
principle has cost more than any other which enters into just 
notions of liberty — ^for it is the result of discussions and in- 
quiries pursued for ages ; of all the penecutioos and martyr^ 
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doms that have been endured; of all the self-denials and 
sacrifices in the cause of freedom. To maintain and enjoy 
the right of the undisturbed privileges of religion; the right 
to worship God unmolested ; the right to hold what opinions 
they pleased ; to worship Grod where, and when, and how* 
ever they pleased; our fathers came to this western land* 
and endured all the sacrifices incident to the perilous voyage 
across the deep, and the peopling of what was then u vast and 
inhospitable wilderness. There is no other right for which 
an American citizen, at the North or the South, would more 
cheerfully lay down his Hfe ; none from which he would not 
sooner part. 

And yet this right, so invaluable, is practically denied, to 
the slave wherever the institution exists. The abundant 
quotations which I have made, in the former part of this work, 
from the laws of the Southern states, show, that, whatever 
kindness there may be on the part of many masters, this great 
right, so far as the slave is concerned, is denied him. Every 
thing pertaining to the worship of God—- the time, the place, 
the manner — is entirely in the hands of the master ; and there 
is not a company of slaves in the land that^ according to the 
kws, can act freely in the worship of their Maker. The 
condition in which the early Puritans were placed in Eng- 
land, in the times of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. ; the 
condition in which the Nonconformists and Ctuakers were, in 
the time of Charles II. ; the condition in which the Pilgrim 
Fathers were, in England and Holland— a condition so se- 
vere, that they sought the inhospitable shores of New England, 
in the dead of winter, rather than endure it — all these are 
nothing, when compared with the absolute right which the 
master has over his slaves in the Southern states. The world, 
even in the worst times of civil oppression, has never seen 
any thing worse than this ; any thing which more entirely 
interferes with every sacred right of conscience. 

And can any man believe, that it was the design of God to 
9anctioa sitGh a system, or that it is in accordance 
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ptincipies of the New Testament, and is to be perpetuated for 
the good of society ? Can it be believed, that Grod meant to 
put the authority to regulate entirely the manner in which he 
should be worshipped, into the hands of any man ? The whole 
chivalry of the South would be in arms, if an attempt were 
made, from any quarter, to impose on them the same restric- 
tions in regard to the worship of God which the laws make 
necessary respecting the slaves ; and there is not on earth a 
class of men that would be more ready to shed their last drop 
of blood in opposition to such an attempt, and in defence of 
the very principles which are set at naught by their own 
laws respecting three millions of human beings — as free, by 
nature, to worship God in the manner which they prefer, as 
themselves. 

(rf) Slavery interferes with the rights of property. If any 
principle is clear, not only from reason, but from the Bible, it 
is, that a man has a right to the avails of hi? own labour. 
This is founded on the right which he has to himself, and of 
course to all that he himself can honestly earn. If any por- 
tion of this is taken away by taxes for the support of govern- 
ment, it is not on the principle that another man, though at 
the head of the government and ruling over him, has any 
right to it, but it is, that he himself is represented in that 
government ; and that it is, to all practical purposes, an ap- 
propriation by himself, of his own property, to make himself, 
his family, and the remainder of his property more secure. 
It is not taken from him ; it is committed by him to others, 
to be employed in his own service, and in the protection 
which he receives there is a full equivalent for all that is ren- 
dered to the government. He is still regarded as the lawful 
owner, and as having a right to all the avails of his own in- 
dustry, until it is thus surrendered to other hands. 

This right, while it enters into all our notions of liberty, 
and while the denial of it led to all the sacrifices which 
secured American Independence, is abundantly recognised in 
t^ Bible. An attempt to prove it is scarcely necessary ; 
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bat the following fassages show what are the current alal^ 
inente of the Scriptures on the subject : ** Wherefore I per^ 
ceiTe that there is nothing better than that a man should 
rejoice, in his own works; for that is his portion: for who 
shall faring him to see what shall be after him." Eccl. iii. 33. 
«* Behold that which I have seen : it is good and comely for 
one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all his labour 
that he taketh under the sun all the days of his life, which 
God giveth him: for that is his portion." Eccl. v. 18. 
^Behold the hire of the labourers who have reaped down 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth ; and 
the cries of them which have reaped are entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth." James v. 4. ** Thou shalt not 
defraud thy neighbour, neither rob him ; the wages of him 
that is hired shall not abide with thee all night until the 
morning." Lev. xix. 13. ** Rob not the poor because he is 
poor ; neither oppress the afflicted in the gate : for the Lord 
will plead their cause, and spoil the soul of those that spoiled 
them." ProT. xxii. 22, 23. " For I the Lord lore judgment, I 
hate robbery for burnt-offering." Isa. Ixi. 8. "The people 
of the land have used oppression, and exercised robbery, and 
hare vexed the poor and needy ; yea they have oppressed 
the stranger wrongfully. And I sought for a man among 
them that should make up the hedge, and stand in the gap 
before ma in the land, that I should not destroy it : but I 
found none. Therefore have I poured out mine indignation 
upon them ; I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath; , 
their own way have I recompensed upon their heads, saith 
the Lord God." Ezek. xxii. 29— 3L «« Wo unto him that 
haildeth hit house by unrighteousness, and his chambers fay 
wrong ; thai UMeth his neighbaut^s $erviee wUhotU UHiges, 
and giveth him not for his work,^* Jer. xxii. 13. 

Now it is unnecessary to attempt to prove, that this essen- 
tial principle of the right of property is wholly at variance 
with slavery as it exists in this land, and indeed with all pn^ 
per nocione of its nature, wherever it- exists* It is a ftiiid|h^ 
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mental doctrine in the idea of skveryy that the shnre can bcT 
the legal owner of no property; can have no right to the atraila 
of his own labour. This baa been abundantly demonstrated 
in the quotations which have been made from the laws oi the 
alaveholding states. The slave can own neither farm, nor 
house, nor ox, nor ass, nor any thing which his hands can 
eam^ He can own no copyright of a book, and claim none 
of the avaib of a book. He can buy nothing, and can sell 
nothing. He can contract no debt that could be collected of 
him ; he can collect no wages from another for services ren- 
dered ; he can make no will that the law would recc^niee as 
valid. There is even no little memento of kindness, which 
he may have received from his master or fron^ others, which 
he can claim as his own ; there is no such token, which the 
master might not legally appropiiate to himself. The slave 
has no right to any portion of the com or the cotton which his 
own hands have raised ; nor can he ever look on. a tree, a rose- 
bush, or a flower, and say, legally, that it is his own. 

Now, if the principles of the Bible on the subject of pro- 
perty are permanent principles, it is clear that the system of 
tkvery is not in accordance with the word of God, and that it 
is not the intention of Christianity to perpetuate the system in 
the world. The fair application of these principles would 
soon bring the system to an end. Can it be believed that 
the New Testament sanctions the power of making void the 
marriage relation ; of abrogating the authority of parents-; of 
nullifying the command which requires children to obey their 
parents ; of interfering with the right which every man has 
to worship God according to his own views of duty and truth; 
and of appropriating to ourselves entirely the avails of the 
labour of another man ? Whatever may be the abstract views 
which any man may defend on the subject c^ human rights, 
yet no one can seriously maintain — I know not that any one 
has ever attempted to maintain — ^that these things are sanc- 
tioned by the New Testament. And yet, they are €9$ential 
4ft the system. Skvery, in the proper aenss of the tena* 
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never has existed without some or all of these things; it 
never can. 

(8.) The gospel, and the &'hle generally, prohihits, in the 
roost poeitire manner, many things which are always found 
in slarery, and which are inseparable from it.-- 

Among these things are the following :-»- 

(a) SieaUng a man is forbidden $ and the preeepte of the 
Bible on tluU Bvbject are neceesarily viokUed by slavery. 
This, as we have seen, was prohibited, in the most solemn 
manner, in the Old Testament : *' And he that stealeth a man, 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely 
be put to death.*' Ex. xxi. 16. It is forbidden, in an equally 
positive manner, in the New Testament : ** The law is made 
for menstealers*'* — av^fMutoduyroT;. 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. The 
meaning of this word has been before considered. It needs 
only to be remarked here, that the essential idea of the term 
is, that of converting a freeman into a slave. Thus Passow 
defines the word M{taatiAuspMt^.^^arkdrcqiodismos — ^Verwand- 
lung eines freyen Mannes in einen Sklaven, besonders durch 
Yerkauf, Unterjochung, u. s. w. :— « changing of a freeman 
into a slave, especially by traffic, subjection, 4*c. Now,«ame- 
how this * conversion of a freemaii into a slave'-^he sin for- 
bidden in the passage before us— -occurs essentially in the 
case of every one who ever becomes a slave; for it is a truth 
no less in accordance with the Bible, and with all the princi- 
ples of natural religion, than with the declaration of American 
Independence, ^ that all men are created equal ; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit g[ happi- 
ness." This was also the doctrine of the Roman civil law.: 
Quod ad jus naturale attinet, omnes homines mqtudes sunt. 
Digesta, i. 19, 32. 

If this right is ever disturbed, so as to deprive a human 
being of the liberty with which he was created, it must be by 
some power coming in between his creation, contemplated as 
ibm woik of God, and his futuie conditioa in fact ; piactically 
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had na right himself to roh churches abd palaces ; that hs 
violated every principle of common justice, and every senti- 
ment of what the Earl of Chatham calls ' honourable war,* it 
m clear that no lapse of time, no amount of legal enactments, 
and no number of transfers of the property by sale or by be- 
quest, could ever convey a moral right to those works of art. 
The claim of one robber might be legally good against another, 
or the claim of one French proprietor might he legally good 
against another inhabitant of France, or an inhabitant of Rus- 
sia or England, but it could never be morally good against the 
Italian church or convent that had been plundered. Some^ 
whtrtj in spite of all the forms of law, the wrong is perpe- 
tuated and extended, nor can it ever be obliterated but by a 
restoration. It may be that one who inherited one of these 
paintings may have been guilty of no wrong In becoming the 
lecognised legal owner — ^for he had no agency in it ; it may 
be that he could hold it against another claimant — a pretended 
heir at law of the estate ; it may be that a restoration to the 
original owner might be for a time impracticable ; but none of 
these things sanction the original wrong, or abolish the moral 
claim of the original owner. 

These principles are still more clear, in the case of stealing 
a man— a human being — a fellow-traveller to eternity. The 
injury is greater to him, and to every one descended from him, 
who, in virtue of an unhappy connection with him, shall be 
involved in the wrong, than can possibly be in the case 
(tf a horse or a work of art. The guilt of converting the 
freeman to a slave exists somewhere ; and if in any case it 
does not rest on the individual who becomes an involuntary 
inheritor of the wrong, it rests on the community which pro- 
vides for this by its laws. The thing is forbidden. It is con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the New Testament. 

ip) Oppression is forbidden ; and just the kind of oppreS" 
sion which always enters into the idea of slavery. ** For 
the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, now 
will I arise, saith the Lord ; I will set him.in safety from him 
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that pafieth at him." Ps. xit. 5. ^ He shall judge the poor 
of the people, he shall save the children of the needy, and 
ihall break in pieces the oppressor. For he shall delirer ths 
needy when he crieth ; the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper." Ps. Ixxii. 4, 12. ** I know that the Lord will main- 
tain the cause of the a$licted, and the right of the poor." P^ 
exl. 1% ^ What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor ? saith the Lord of hosts." Isa. 
iii. 16. ** Wo unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write grievousness which they have prescribed ; to turn 
aside the needy from judgment, and to take away the right 
from the poor of my people, that widows may be their prey, 
and that they may rob the fatherless. And what will ye do 
in the day of visitation, and in the desoktion which shall come 
from hx ? To whom will ye flee for help ? And where will 
ye leave your glory ?" Isa. x. 1 — 8. Comp. also Amos viii. 
4 — 7 ; Ex. iii. 7 — 9 ; Eiccl. v. 8 ; Isa. Ixi. 8 ; Jer. v. 26 ; 
Ezek. xxii. 12 ; James ii. 13, v. 4 ; Job xxvii. 13 ; Jer. xxii. 
13, xxxiv. 17. 

There is almost nothing whioh is more frequently adverted 
to in the Bible, than oppression. And yet, the idea of oppft9» 
$ion enters into the very conception of slavery, and is im- 
bodied in all the laws that pertain to it. Indeed, if it were 
the design to originate a system of laws for the very purpose 
of oppression ; if a legislature should wish to frame a series of 
enactments which should accomplish that in the most efllectual 
manner, the slave laws of this country would be the very ones 
which would be needed for such a purpose. Scarcely any 
modification would be necessary to accomplish such an end ; 
scarcely a new element of cruelty and wrong could be intro- 
duced into these laws. Let any one read over the laws of the 
slave states as I have quoted them in a former part of this 
Tolume, and this wiU be apparent at a glance. 

It is clear, also, that if all that properly comes under the 
name of oppression were removed from those laws, slavery, 
as a sy^em, woukl soon come to an end. There might, ift- 
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deed, be found a few now held as slaves who are in such cir- 
cumstances that they do not regard their condition as oppres- 
sivoi and who would prefer to remain with their masters rather 
than at once to be set at liberty. But their condition would 
not invalidate the truth of the general remark. Slavery, as a 
system, could not live a day, if there were not in it the elemen- 
tary idea of oppression ; and if so, it is clear, that a fair appli- 
cation of the principles of the Bible would soon bring it to an 
end ; that is, that.it is contrary to the principles of the Bible* 
ftnd therefore wrong. 

(e) Deriving one of his law/id wages^ is forbidden in 
iki New Testament. — Such a withholding of the proper wages 
due to the labourer is involved in the very idea of slavery, and 
in order to show that the Christian system is opposed to itf 
mnd would abolish it, it is necessary to show that the applica- 
tion of the principles laid down on that subject in the New 
Testament would bring the system to an end. 

This point has already been partially illustrated under a 
previous specification, in showing that the system of slavery 
interferes with the essential rights of property. It is proper, 
.however, to add a few words in regard to this specific form 
of the evil, in order to show, not only that it violates the 
essential rights of the labourer, by denying that. the slave can 
be the owner of any property whatever, but that it furnishes 
no such compensation for labour as the principles of the New 
Testament give a man a right to receive. 

The principles of the Bible on the subject are stated in the 
blowing language : '* Behold the hire of the labourers who 
liave reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by 
imud« crieth; and the cries of them which have reaped are 
^entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth." James v. 4. 
^ And I will come near you to judgment ; and I will be a swift 
witness against the sorcerers, and against the . adulterers, 
and against false swearers, and against those that oppress 
the hireling in his wage^ the widow, and the fatherless, and 
that turn aside the stranger from the right, and fear not me. 
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Muth the Lord of hosts." Mat iii. 5* ^ Wo unto him th«t 
huikleth his house by unrighteousnessy and his chambers by 
wrong; that useth his neighbour's service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work." Jer. xxii. 13. «* The 
labourer is worthy of his reward." 1 Tim. y. 18. ** The 
labourer is worthy of his hire." Luke z. 7. 

In all these passages the same principles essentially are laid 
down. They are these: (a) that where labour is pei» 
formed, or service rendered, a fair equivalent is due to the 
labourer ; (6) that he to whom the service is rendered is not 
to withhold that fair equivalent ; (c) that we are not to avail 
ourselves of the forced or unrequited labour of others. He 
who renders the service is to receive a fair equivalent; that 
is, he is to receive what is worth as much to him as the labour 
is ; and he in whose behalf the service is rendered is to bestow 
on the labourer as much as the service rendered is worth to him* 

Now, it is not true, in the system of slavey anywhere, 
that it is contemplated that a fair equivalent shall be ren- 
dered to the slave for the service which he performs. It is 
presumed, in the very nature of the system, that the master 
shall receive from the toil of the individual slave, or from 
his slaves collectively, so much vnort than he gives to them for 
tbeir work, as to be sufficient to free him from the necessity 
of toil, and to enable him, so far as that is concerned, to live 
in indolence. It is not true that an equivalent is paid to the 
slave. What he receives is not what he would be willing to 
contract to do the work for. It is not what freemen receive 
for the same amount of work. No one can pretend that the 
coarse raiment, and the hard fare, and the rude cottages, and 
the scanty furniture, and the implied pledge of medical attend- 
ance in sickness, and of support in old age, can be any 
proper equivcUent for the service which a slave renders. It is 
not what any freeman would contract to do the work for. If 
it were an equivalent, the whole system would be unprofitable, 
and must soon come to an end. 

As long, therefore, as slavery exists in any commoaity, it 
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is a standing violation of these precepts of the New Testa* 
menty and an honest application of these precepts would at 
once bring the system to an end. Let all slaveholders adopt 
the principle which prevails where there is free labour, of 
giving to those employed a fair compensation foi^ their toil ; 
an honest cquiTalent for their work, and the system must at 
once cease. It follows, therefore, if these principles are cor- 
rect, that all that is received by the master above such an 
equivalent, is to be set down to the feet that the master has 
power, and *Gan enforce the wrong ;' and is as unjustly appro- 
priated to himself as if it were taken by robbery in any other 
form, from the earnings of another. Why is it more justifia- 
ble than any other mode of availing ourselves of the kbour of 
others without their consent, and without rendering to them a 
Udr equivalent ? There is not on earth any other condition of 
things to which the passage in James v. 4 is so applicable 
as that of slavery ; and if the rebuke in this one paeeage of the 
word of God were regarded, slavery would at once come to 
an end. Let it be imagined to be addressed to slaveh(^dersy 
and how distinctly does it seem to refer to every feature of 
injustice and wrong in the system. ** The hire rfthe labourere 
which have recced down your fields, which is of you kepi 
hack by fraud, crieth ; and the cries of them which have 
reaped, are entered into the ears (f the Lord of Std>aoth.** 

(d) 7%e withholding of insirueUon is forbidden in the 
New Tesiameni* Nothing is more definite in the Bible, or 
more in accordance with all our views of what is proper and 
right, than the declarations that ail men have a clear right to 
know the truth ; to receive instruction, to have free access to 
the oracles of God. Luke xi. 59: *« Wo unto you, lawyers ! 
for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye entered 
not in yourselves, and them that were entering in, ye hindered." 
John V. d9: •« Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me." 
Prov. xix.. 2: "That the soul be without knowledge, it is 
not good." 
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Yet the kwt of the efaiTe atalea m ihia Uaioo aie m dueot 
▼ioiatjoii of all theae fireeepts* aa fiv as afanca aie coneenwd. 
It » not conl ei aphiteddMt they than hafeaafficJgitlmow i B d fe 
eren to read the Btbie. There aie a m n eio a a lawa whi^aie 
enacted with the expiass deiign that thej ahall aot have that 
knowledge. Thoae lawa have heen eaacted oo the pnaeiple 
that they are neee$$ary to p e r pe to a te the syateas ; that theao 
ii no other way of presening the dares in aahofdiBBtion ; 
that were they to allow them to he aeqaainted with the BiUa, it 
would make them restless and diwsatiififd, and woald land to 
the nkimate sohrersioa of the whofe system. It is miidemtood 
arerywhere in the slaveholdiDg states that nothing would he 
more fotal to the existence of skrery there, than to establish a 
system of common-school instruction ; and that the whole insti- 
tution would be perilled if all the sUves were taught to read 
the BiUe. It would be impossible to press through a single 
legislature of the slaTehqIding states an act miiharizmg 
the free instruction of all the slayes to such an extent that 
they might be able to read the wcnrd of God ; much iess to 
institute a system of common-school instruction that should 
embrace all the slaves. Even the effi>rts which aie aiade hy 
not a few worthy philanthropists, of a recent date, in the South, 
to benefit the slaves by giving them instruction, contemplate 
only 'oral instruction ;* and the experiment has been under- 
taken— «n experiment which cannot but be destined to certain 
ikilure in the end, benevolent and wellnaEieant though it be— to 
see whether this mode of instruction can be made to answer 



* 8m the Reportf of the Rev. Mr. Jonee. 
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the purpose of the plan wHich God has adopted, and which 
he has revealed as the right of every human being, in the 
sense that no one can deprive him of it, and as the only thing 
adapted to meet the wants of the human soul — the ability to 
read the Bible, and the unrestricted right to do it. 

The laws prohibiting the instruction of the slaves are essential 
to slavery. Slaveholding legislators believe, that if those laws 
iriiould be repealed, the S3rstem could not be perpetuated. In 
this- opinion every intelligent person must unite with them. 
Nothing can be clearer than this ; there is no point on which 
less cbubt can be entertained. 

But if this be so, then two things follow also, with entire 
clearness, (a.) One is, that the essential laws in the slave- * 
ttates are opposed to the Bible on this point ; or in other words, 
the Bible is essentially opposed to slavery. That is, laws are 
neceHary to support the system, which are a direct violation 
of the principles of the word of God. 

(fi.) The second thing is, ihai the framers of those laws, and 
the advocates of slavery, have no real belief that the system 
of slavery is sanctioned by the word of CJod. If they had, 
the very best thing which they could do, would be forthwith 
to teach all their slaves to read the BiUe. If this system is 
in accordsmce with the Scriptures ; if it is dear that it is meant 
that it shall be perpetuated ; if the relation oi master and dlave 
is one that is recognised as a desirable one, and one that is to 
be continued, then the Bible is the very book to put into the 
hands of the slaves, and then the master is doing both himself 
and the slave a great wrong that he does not do it. For the 
skare often feels that his condition is a hard one. He often 
leek that, being a human being, he has a right to freedom. 
He is chafed, and discontented, and dissatisfied with his con- 
dition. He often feels*— he cannot help it, with the measure 
oi light which he has^^hat God made him for higher ends ; 
fer the privileges and immunities of freedom. His spirit is 
restless and disturbed, and he is in constant danger of being 
tempted to take meaiuies to horat ki»43kaiB89 and to enjoy the 



sweets ci libertj. Now, if the BiUe is ffiendly to A r erj r ; 
if it is wholly oppoec d to all efibrts to produce ■m r ei a d 
eoMDcipation ; if it nerer speaks of slaverj as mnfui, then 
the best thing that can be done to cahn down the lestleBS 
feelings of the slare, is, to pot this book into his hands, and 
let him see what is ike will ^ God in the case ; to brii^ the 
sanctioos of religion on the side of the master, and to let the 
slave see that he is only obeying the injunctions of his Maker. 
One of the best methods of calming down the rebellious feelings 
of those who are afflicted l^ the loss of health, property, or 
friends, is to pat the Bible in their hands, and let them see 
that it is the will of God that his people should be tried. 
Nothing does so much to still the murmuis of a troubled soul, 
and to produce peace, as to know that God has appointed 
these trials, and that in obedience to his will they should be 
patiently borne. So, if skvery he countenanced in the BiUe^ 
and it is there regarded as an institution haring the dirine 
iqpprobatioo, nothing would do so much to soothe erery mur- 
muring feeling ; to produce uniyeisal contentment; to silence 
erery complaint against the master, and to make the slave 
happy, as to instruct him so that he could read the Bible, and 
see all this with his own eyes. Masters of slaves are doing 
themselves great wrong, by leaving the siupicion on their 
minds, thai something would be found in the BiUe which 
would lead them to doubt whether God designed that they 
should be held in that condition. The ' schodmaster* would 
thus do a good service if he were * abroad' all over the South. 
The Bible Society should be heartily countenanced by the 
masters and legislators there, and would deserve their wannest 
thanks if it should follow in the steps of the schoolmaster, and 
put a Bible into the hands of every murmuring and dissatisfied 
slave, and into the hands of all the children there horn to be 
slaves. Nothing could do so much to prevent trouble — and 
especially to prevent the propensity now so pievaknt with 
them to escape to the North. 

(4.) It 18 conceded that the gospel, if fiuily applied, would 
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remove slavery from the world : it is therefore wrong. This 
is admitted in the Princeton Biblical Repertory. 

^It is also evident, that acting in accoidance with these 
principles would so soon improve the condition of the slaves, 
would make them intelligent, moral, and religious, and thus 
work out to the benefit of aU concerned, and the removal of the 
institution. For slavery, like despotism, supposes the actual 
inferiority and consequent dependence of those held in sub- 
jection. Neither can be permanent. Both may be prolonged 
by keeping the subject dass degraded, that is, by committing 
sin on a large scale, which is only to treasure up wrath for 
the day of wrath. It is only the antagonist fanaticism of a 
fragment of the South, which maintains the doctrine that 
slavery is in itself a good thing, and oug^t to be perpetuated. 
It cannot by possibility be perpetuated." 

The same sentiments are expressed in the Pnnceton Re« 
pertory for 1836, pp. 303, 304. This same concession would 
be made by most of those who suppose that slavery was 
tplerated in the church by the apostles, and who are most 
offended at its ever being denominated a sin. Even TJr. Fuller, 
the ablest defender of the institution of slavery of modern times, 
candidly makes the following concession: '*If you had as- 
serted," says he, addressing Dr. Wayland, '*the great danger 
of confiding such irresponsible power in the hands of any mcm^ 
I should at once have assented. There is quite enough abuse 
of this authority to make me regret its general exiftenceJ* . 
Again he says, *> You must already have perceived, that, 
speaking abstractly of slavery, I do not conisider its perpetu- 
ation proper^ even if it were possible. Nor let any one ask, 
why not perpetuate it if it be not a sin T TTie Bible informs 
us what man is, and,, among such beings, irresponsible power 
is a trust too easily and too frequently abused J** It is evident 
firom these passages, that even this distinguished defender of ^ 
davery, as a scriptural institution, would not regard it as de- 



• Firfkr foid Wtyknd on 81«wy, p. 167. 
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amUe m *ptopef that il riMmld be pcrpetoated; that he 
•irgiets* the general e arigtenc e ef thm iiMtkvtioB ; and that he 
ragaids ila perpeUuMioQ as ^iaqxMnble.* Etcii Dr. Foller, 
tkeiefoie. moat avppoae, that a fidr applieatioii of the princi- 
plea of the Bible would mnarre the ayBtem tthimat^ from 
the world, siooe he would lelj on nothing to correct what 
ia evil in man* or pemnuieBtly to modify sodety, but the in- 
flaence of lehgion. 

I haYe myself repeatedly cenfeised with intelligent gentle- 
men of the shiTeholding slates on the subject, and I hare never 
aeen one who did not admit that the gospel woald uhinaitely 
lemofe slavery entirely. They hare, indeed, been opposed 
to Tiolent measnes— to denunciation, to harsh words, to a 
diaorganizing spirit, and to making the mere feet of sustaining 
the relation of a master a test of admission to the church or a 
gnmnd of excommunication from it— «s in fact most of th^ 
opponents of slavery at the North are ; they hare in general 
maintained that the North had no ri^t to intermeddle with it, 
and that it pertained wholly to the states where the imtitetion 
exists ; they have insisted tdat it is not proper for ecclesias- 
tical bodies to interfere with the subject, even by bearing 
testimony against it ; but they have conceded that the gospel, 
by its mild and gentle influence, would ultimately abolish the 
system. It may be set down as the undoubted belief of the 
great mass of private Christians, and Christian ministers at 
the South, that the fair efiect of the gospel, if applied in a 
proper manner, would be first lo meliomte the condition of the 
slave, and ultimately to efiect his entire emancipation. The 
concession would be made, in accordance with the yiews in 
the Princeton Repertory, that ^ the consequence of acting on 
the principles of the gospel, of following the example and 
obeying the precepts of Christ, would be the gradual eleva- 
tion of the slaves in intelligence, virtue, and wealth; the 
peaceable and spekdy extinction ofelavery; the improvement 
in general prosperity of all classes of society, and the con- 
sequent increase in the sum of human happiness and vir- 
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tue."* Most persons also would accord with the opinicm so em- 
phatically expressed in the same work, that, ^ The South has to 
choose hetween emancipation by the silent and holy %nfltienc% 
of the gospel^ securing the elevation of the slaves to the stature 
and character of freemen, or to abide the issue of a long con^ 
tinned conflict toith the laws of God,** — p. 304* 

These views, of what the tendency of the gospel would do if 
fairly applied, though they seem to he entirely contradictory to 
the opinion, so conunonly defended at the South, that it is an in- 
stitution sanctioned by the Bible, would be strengthened- by a 
reference to the effect which the gospel, when first promulgated, 
had on the system of Roman slavery. It has been commonly 
admitted, even by the advocates of the opinion that slave- 
holding is not necessarily sinful, that the effect of Christianity 
was to abolish slavery throughout the Roman empire, and 
the manner in which the apostles treated it has been supposed 
to have contributed essentially to this resjult. 

This opinion, so greatly conceded to be true, has, however* 
been recently called in question, by Dr. Fuller. The bearing 
of the concession that the gospel ever did abolish slavery* 
could not but be seen by a mind as clear as his. He there- 
fore expresses himself in the following decisive language : 

<* * Slavery was at last abolished throughout the whole 
Roman empire ; and, by the admission of all* this was purely 
the result of the gospel.' Answer. Even if this statement 
were correct, it would not afiect our discussion. But I sub- 
mit to you that it is inaccurate. At first, myriads of slaves 
were procifred by war ; and then the law of self-preservation 
occasioned the greatest severities. When all nations had be*, 
come consolidated into one empire, this source of supply al- 
most ceased, and, masters dependijQg on the natural increase* 
slaves became more valuable, and their treatment more kind. 
Through this cause the laws were mitigated, and, in the reign 
of the Antonines, edicts were published protecting slaves. 

• y d. vuL pp. 303, 304. 
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This was in the second ceQtnry, nor can this change be at all 
•scribed to the gospel. In process of time Christianity se- 
conded the humane working of this system, and infused its 
mild and benerolent spirit into the institution, making it quite 
a different thing. But slavery never was abc^shed through- 
out the Roman empire. In its latest da3rs there were millions 
of slaves in the empire, and a living writer thinks, that their 
number was one of the causes which conspired in producing 
that most astonishing catastrophe, the subjugation of Rome by 
the Northern barbarians.*'* 

It becomes, then, an important inquiry just here, what 
wm9 the effect of the Christian religion on the system of 
slavery as it existed in the Roman empire ? Did it in any 
way modify it, or tend to remove it ? Was it understood to 
lend its sanction to it, so that it was regarded as a good and 
deshable institution ? Was it understood that it was improper 
for Christian ministers to preach on the subject, or synods and 
councils to bear their testimony against it ? Are there any facts 
to show that its tendency was to promote universal emanci- 
V pation, or was it a common belief in the Christian church, 
that it was to be perpetual ? If all Christian ministers and 
churches should act now on what was understood by the 
early Christians to be the proper way to act, would the 
system be vindicated and perpetuated ? 

In reply to these questions, I would observe that the /ac/5 
in the case, so far as I have had the means of ascertaining 
them, were these : « 

(a) The attention of Christians was early turned to the 
subject of slavery, and to the evils of the system. In the 
second epistle or Ignatius of Antiocli to Polycarp of Smyrna, 
are the following words : ** Overlook not the men and maid- 
servants ; neither let them be puffed up ; but rather let them 
be the more subject to the glory of Grod, that they may ob- 
tain from him a better liberty. Let them not desire to be set 

* Fuller and Wayland on Slavory, pp. 330, 331. 
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free at public cost, that they be not slaves to their own lusts." 
In the general epistle of Barnabas, ch. 14, v. 15, he saySf 
** Thou shalt not be bitter in thy coounands towards any of 
thy servants that trust in God ; lest thou chance not to fear 
him who is over both ; because he came not to call any with 
respect of persons, but whomsoever the spirit prepared.'*"^ 

(b) Freedom, under the influence of Christianity, was re- 
garded as a great blessing, and the desire to promote it led to 
great sacrifices on the part of the early Christians. The 
prevailing views of the early Christians may be regarded 
as expressed in the following passage of Clemens, in his 
epistle to the Corinthians : *' We have known many among 
ourselves, who have delivered themselves into bonds and 
slavery, that they might restore others to their liberty ^ many 
who have hired out themselves servants untaother8,that by their 
wages they might feed and sustain them that wanted." The 
following facts also will show with what feelings the early 
Christians regarded slavery. ** Paulinus, bishop of Nola, ex- 
pended his whole estate, and then sold himself, in order to 
accomplish the same object. Serapion sold himself to a stage- 
player, and was the meaas of converting him and his faunily* 
Cyprian sent to the bishop of Numidia, in order to redeem 
some captives, 2500 crowns. Socrates, the histcnrian, says, 
that after the Romans had taken 7000 Persian captives, Ac»- 
cius, bishop ci Amida, melted the gold and silver plate of his 
church, with which he redeemed the captives. Ambrose of 
Milan did the same in respect to the furniture of his church. 
It was the only case in which the imperial constitutions allowed 
plate to be sold."t 

(c) Emancipation became a very common thing in the early 
Christian church, and was attended with such ceremonies ae 
to show that it was regarded as a matter of great importance, 
and thatan invaluable privilege was thus conferred on the slave. 



• Bib. Repo6. for 1835, pp. 432, 433. 
t Bib. lUpofi. Oct ISdfi^p. 433. 
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ThnsY when • slaTe became, with the coment of hie' master, a 
minister of the goapel, he was, hy the Tery act, regarded as 
emancipated.* Emancipation came to be performed in the 
jharch, attended with the impres^ire rites of reKgiotx,t and 
every thing relating to it was such as to make a deep impres* 
•ion of the desirableness of restoration to freedom. 

((f) Under the influence of Christianity, the laws were 
greatly modified, and many jof the former oppresnve and 
harsh treatments came to an end. ** After the estabHshment 
of Christianity, under Constantino, slaves partook of ail the 
ofdinances of religion, and their birth was no impediment la 
their rising to the highest distinctions of the priesthood. At 
first, indeed, it was reqoired that a slare should be enfraB^ 
ehised before ordination ; but Justinian dedared the simple mi-> 
sent of the master to be sufficient. Skres were fully protected 
in the exercise of worship, and to a certain extent in the ob- 
servance of religious festivab. If a Christian slare fell into 
the hands of a heathen master, the latter was prdiilRted from 
interfering with his spiritual concerns.**! 

(e) It is admitted that the tendency of things under the 
Roman empire, in the early ages of Christianity, was to bring 
slavery to an end ; and that, in ftuct, it broaght it almost to a 
termination. Indeed, such were the facilities for manumission 
in the Roman state, and such numbers were actually emanci- 
pated 6^0fe Christianity exerted any inflaence, that it came to 
be necessary, as it was supposed, to restrict the right of emanci- 
pation, in order to limit the dangerous number of freedmen. 
Cicero induces us to believe, that good slaves usually at- 
tained their liberty after six years' service.§ It was usual for 
a wealthy master to give freedom to a number of slaves upon 
joyful occasions.l The posthumous vanity of masters 



* Bfaur'fl Slavery amongst tbe Romans, p. 1S8. 

f Pliny viL epist 16. 

t Bib. Repos. ut supra, p. 484. § Fhifip. viiL II. 
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gratified in their funeral procession being swelled by a crowd 
of slavesi to whom they left their freedom by testament, and 
hundreds were sometimes thus emancipated at once."^ The 
number of freedmen found in Rome, at the close of the civil wan^ 
was so large that Augustus, desirous to re-establish the relative 
importance of the pure civic classes, imposed various restric- 
tions on their manumission, and several of his successcnrs acted 
on similar views* The Fusian law, passed probably under 
Augustus, limited the proporUon of slaves that a proprietor 
might emancipate by will, and fixed one hundred as the muxif 
mtim, not to be exceeded hy any single owner.t The exac^ 
provisioQ a[ this law was, that for one or two slaves, there was 
DO limitation ; but between the numbers three and ten, od« 
half could be emancipated ; of any number under thirty^ a 
third,; under a hundred, a quarter; under fi?e hundred, a 
fifth part, and in no case whatever more than a hundred4 

This tendency to emancipation was much increased by the 
influence of Christianity. The feelings of the early Chris- 
tians, as we have seen, prompted them to it ; and the obstacfei 
to emancipation were finally removed, to a great degree, by 
Justinian.} So strong was the tendency to emancipation, so 
decisive was the influence of Christianity, that, if slavery was 
never entirely brought to an end in the Roman empire, it was 
nearly so ; and if the progress of things had not been inter- 
rupted by the invasion of the Northern hordes, there is every 
reason to think that it would have whdly ceased within the 
limits of the Roman power. Thus, Gibbon expressly says, 
that it '* had almost eeatei under the peaceful reign o[ the 
Roman emperors." (See Fuller on Slavery, p. 221.) Thus 
Dr. Fuller himself says \ ^ In process of time Christianity 
seconded the humane working of this system, and infused 
its mild and benevolent spirit into the institution, making it 

"» Blair, ut sapn, p. 178. f Ibid. p. 174. 

i Becker aa Roman Slavery, in the Bibliotlieca Sacra, Aug. 1840^ 
p. 579. ^ Blair, at aup. p. 174. 
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quite ft diSevent thing/'-r-p. 990. Thus abo, Prof. B. B. 
Edwards* says : ** Tbe spirit of the Christian leligioa effected 
a glorious triumph in ahnost ereiy part of the imperial domi- 
nions. There was no instantaneous abandonment of the S3r8- 
tem of senritude. But its contrariety to the precepts of the 
New Testament was gradually seen. Clergymen rindicated 
the rights of the oppressed. The codes of slaTe-law were 
gradually ameliorated* till finally the rescripts of Justinian 
Beariy accomplished the salutary reform." On the influence 
of the invasions of the Qoths and Vandals in checking the 
prog r ess of emancipation, and perpetuating skvery, the whdtf 
of the article just referred to may be consulted with great ad- 
irantage. It is evident, that whatever influence those inva- 
sions had in perpetuating slavery should be regarded as coun- 
teracting the tendency of the. Christian religion. 

From the above statements in regard to slavery in the 
Roman empire after the gospel was preached, it is manifest 
that slavery was considered to be adverse to the spirit of the 
gospel ; that the early Christians were willing to make great 
sacrifices to impart freedom to those who were enslaved; that 
emancipation was regarded as a most important and desirable 
thing ; that tbe tendency of Christianity was to meliorate the 
laws pertaining to slavery, and to * make it quite a difllerent 
thing ;' that under the influence of Christianity slavery * had 
almost ceased' in the Roman empire ; and that there is every 
reason to suppose that it would have ceased entirely, if the 
progress of things so auspiciously commenced had not heen 
arrested by the incursions c^ the Northern barbarians. 

The resuk of this inrestigation in regard to Roman slavery 
is, therefore, in entire accordance with the statement in the 
Princeton Repertory, that the fair application of the Chriftian 
religion toauld ultimately bring the institution to an end. 

But, if this be so, it is a legitimate conclusion that slavery 
is sinful, and that the gospel does not contemplate that it shall 
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be perpetuated for tke best interests of society* It is clears 
that the most rigid application of the principles of the gospel 
will destroy nothing that is good, and that it will interfere with 
no desirable relation in society* It makes war only on evil ; 
Its tendency is to remove only that which is sinful. Regard-* 
ing the gospel as a system of trath reveaW from heaven, sB 
that is necessary to prove that any thing is wrong, is to show 
that the fair application of the gospel would abolish it. It 
makes no difierence as to this point, whether it be by • 
gradual process, or whether it would do it immediately i 
whether it would be by efiecting a change in the laws, or by 
acting directly on the individual consciences of those who azo 
guilty of the. wrong ; the &ct that the gospel would abolish its 
existence, proves that it is wrong. The Christian religion 
disturbs nothing that is good ; it destroys no relation which it 
i^ desirable should be perpetuated for the best interests of man* 
All the arguments, therefore, in the Princeton Repertory, andl 
elsewhere, in favour of ^very, when the admission ia madv 
that the gospel would abolish it, are grossly inconsistent. Al 
one moment it is maintained that it is not c(«idemiied in the 
Bible ; that slavery has been countenanced in all ages ; thai 
it is not to be regarded as per ie an evil ; that it is wrong for 
ecclesiastical bodies to legislate on it ; that slaves may be heM 
with propriety by Christian ministers and by other Christians ;; 
that the war which Christianity makes on it is not on th» 
system, but the < abiuea of the system'— -the unjust and opfnet* 
sive laws on the subject ;* and at another, it is admitted, ia 
the clearest mannert that the fair application of the Christian 
religion would bring the iiystem * sPSBniLY' to an end,— «8 if 
the gospel would abolish any thing that is good and rights 
If Christianity would l»ing it to an end, there must be some 
reason why it woukl ; and the aa\y reason that can be 
assigned as drawn from the nature of Christianity is, that 

• Piincetoii Bepntoiy, April, 1836, pp. 308,303. 
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il k ccmtnry ta the wiU of God, and a thing that is moraUjr 
wrong. 

It is a fair oonclosion, therefore, that if Christianity woidd 
abolish slarery, it is sinful. It demonstrates the point before 
OS, that it is contrary to the IKUe, and cannot be defended 
ftom the word of God. To show that it is not contrary to die 
Bible, it should be maintained that, under the fair operation of 
Christianity, the system would be extended and perpetuated ; 
and that the best way to keep it up on the earth would be to 
promulgate the principles of the Christian religion as plainly 
and as extensirely as possible. There are few men, it is to 
be presumed, who would be disposed to take that ground. 

The force of the argument here referred to may be seen by 
applying it to two classes of objects. 

(a) There are things, indubitaUy, which the application of 
Christianity would bring to an end, and which, wherever it 
has preraiied, have been abolished. Such, for example, are 
polygamy, gladiatorial shows, intemperance, concubinage, 
profaneness, piracy, highway robbery, duelling, firaud, licen- 
tiousness of manners. Christianity has brought them to an 
end, because they are wrong; and the fact that it has done so, 
proves that they are wrong. If it would also abolish slavery, 
would it not prore that it is to be classed with the same evils 
as those just referred to ? Is it the tendency of the system to 
abolish alike the evil and the good ? Is it < a fountain which 
at the same place sends forth sweet water and bitter?'-— 
James iii. 11. 

(b) There are things which it would not abolish ; which it 
has no tendency to abolish, but which it only confirms in their 
influence. Such are the relations of the marriage covenant ; 
of parent and child ; of brothers and sisters ; of neighbours and 
friends. The most rigid application of the principles of Christi- 
anity would do nothing to abolish the relations of husband and 
wife in a community, or those of parent and child. The 
Christian system would only perpetuate and do honour to 
those relations ; nor is it possible to conceive that the time will 
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ever come, under the application of Christianity, when they 
will cease in the world. Does not this prove that they have 
the sanction of God, and are designed to be perpetuated for 
the good of man ? And if the relation of master and slave had 
equally the sanction of God, would not the fair application of 
Christianity be to extend and perpetuate it also ? Why^should 
it perpetuate the one and abolish the other ? 

These considerations seem to me to be conclusive proof that 
Christianity was not designed to extend and perpetuate slavery, 
but that the spirit of the Christian religion ia against it ; and 
that the fair application of the Christian religion would re- 
move it from the world, wbcavbeU is anevilfandiidispleaiing 
to God. 



CONCLUSION. 

I VATS tlras gone Ihroagli with die 8iib|ect which I pro- 
fmcd to examiBe— the ecriptand ugument on the stthject 
ef skveiy. There is another line of ar^ment on the snb- 
jwt which might he parsned, in older to confirm the riews 
which hare been taken, derived from the toorking of the sys- 
tem. This would consist of an examination of the bearing of 
die system on the rarioos questions pertaining to agriculture, 
commerce, arts, manufactures, education, morals, and political 
pnsperity. It would be easy, on these points, to show that 
there is not a yahiaUe interest of society which does not suf- 
fer from the influence of slavery, and that our own country, in 
the comparatiye increase and prosperity oi the free and slave 
states, furnishes abundant illustration of this truth. This 
course of argument would be proper, in accordance with the 
object w^hich I proposed, only as it would be a confirmaiion 
of the views taken in interpreting the Bible. If the teachings 
of the Bible are against the system ; if in the word of Grod it 
is not regarded as a good and desirable institution ; if it 
appears from the Scriptures that it was not his intention that 
it should be perpetuated ; and if the fair application of the 
Christian principles would be to abolish it, it may be pre* 
sumed that these views would find confirmation in the events 
of his Providence ; and that in respect to those things on which 
the best interests of society depend, and which will enter into 
its highest condition, those portions d the world where slavery 
prevails will be found to be faUing behind those which are 
free from it. This argument might be pursued at length. 
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aad with the clearest demonstration. With certain classoi 
of minds it would have more force than any thing which 
I have advanced. But it does not &11 directly withkl 
my design in ascertaining the true sense of the Bihle on the 
subject^ 

I have not thought it necessary for me, in this argument, td 
go into any examination of the question in what way oui^ 
country can be delivered from this great evil, or what is th^ 
duty of those who now hold slaves who would be desirous 
of dissolving all connection with the system, or what is thetif 
duty in seeking the modification of the laws on the subject. 
There is one great preliminary matter first to be settled, and 
that is, to secure the conviction everywhere, in the chuick 
and out of it, that slavery is evil, and only evil ; that it is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Bible ; that the fair influence of th^ 
Christian religion would be to bring it to an end ; and that it 
is a system which cannot be defended by any fair and honest 
interpretation of the word of Grod. The examination which 
I have pursued has conducted us, if I mistake not, to the con*' 
elusion that slavery cannot rest for its support on the teach* 
ings of the Bible. The fair influence of the Bible; tb* 
application of the principles of the Christian religion, would 
bring the system to a * speedy' end. This is felt everywhere 
at the. North ; and is probably felt in the consciences oi the 
great majority of persons at the South. Few men, even there^ 
would have the boldness to undertake to maintain that the 
Bible sanctions the system of American slavery^ as it Ui 
The great mass of the friends of religion there would admit 
that the mild and gentle influence of Christianity would bring 
it to an end. Thousands of Christians there> I doubt not, axe 
looking forward to the time when this shall be accomplished* 
and are praying most sincerely that the gospel may be 90 
applied to all classes there — to the master and the servant ; te 
the legislators and the people ; to the churches and the com:-' 
munity at large— 4hat the evils of this system may be ultimately 
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Wnishedt and that all the Sooth may be tnily a knd of fre^ 
dbm. They sigh orer wrongs and woea which they yet 000 
BO method of lemoriDg. 

That the Soath, rooreorer* is aeosiUe that the fiur ioflneiiee 
of the Bible is against the system, and would Inring k to an 
ead, i» manifest from dl the laws which exist there to preyent 
the truths of the Bible from coming in contact with the minds 
of the slaves themselves. If the Bible is favoarable to the 
system* and would sustain it, the most obvions course to con* 
tinue it, as has been before observed, would be to cause every 
slave to be taught to read, and to place the BiUe in exerf 
negro cottage in the plantations of the South. Bat this can* 
not be done. The laws are against it ; the public sentiment 
is against it, and against it only because it is known that the 
alave, if allowed to be his own interpreter of the word of God, 
would not dmw the conclusion that the master often does, 
that the Bible is in favour of slavery. Well is it known that 
the Bible would teach him that he is a man; that he is a 
redeemed heir of life ; that he was bom as free as others ; 
tl^U he has a right to bis own time, and to the fruits of his 
own toil ; and that if he had all the rights which he ought to 
have, he would be as free as his master. Well is it known 
that the influence of the Bible, while it would make him 
patient under bis trials and wrongs, would awaken in his 
bosom an inextinguishable love of liberty. It would be impos- 
sible to repress in the soul the aspirings afler freedom ; and 
with the Bible everywhere in his hands, it would be impossi- 
ble to keep down the feeling that the master was guilty of 
oppression and wrong. 

Now this conviction that slavery is contrary to the spirit 
of the Christian religion, and that that religion will ultimately 
bring it to an end, is destined most certainly to increase and 
prevail. Nothing is more sure than that, on this subject, the 
human mind will become strengthened in this conviction 
until it becomes universaL There is but cme result every* 
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Wliere to be anticipftted in the pngrem of knowledge, and in 
the careful investigations of the Scripttiies on this snbject, and 
that is the result which was reached by the minds of Penn, 
and die younger Edwards, and by Wilberforoe and Clarkson, 
that the system of slarery is contrary to the spirit of the 
Bible. The progress towards this result may be temporarily 
checked. Many minds, may ibr a while hesitate ; many, 
swayed by interest, may doubt it ; but the world will come 
to it, and will yet admit that the system which proclaims that 
man may be held as a chattel, cannot be sustained by the 
word of God. With reference to so certain a result, we may 
apply to this anticipated triumph of truth, the eloquent lan- 
guage with which £>r. Fuller closes his letters to Dr. Way- 
land, on slavery. 

«^The knowledge of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, we 
are assured, shall fill this guilty and polluted earth, as the 
waters cover the face of the deep. And it is with that 
knowledge, too, as with those waters, when the sea is rolling ' 
in. Wave afler wave breaks, and is driven back ; but the 
ocean is advancing ; and before its majesty and strength, im- 
potent must every barrier prove ;— vainly shall nations rage, 
and rulers take counsel together, and all the kings of the 
earth set themselves, saying. Hitherto shah thou come, but no 
further, and here shall thy proud billows be stayed.'* 

It is deeply affecting to see such a mind as that of Dr. 
Fuller — ^large, generous, highly cultivated, and well-disci- 
plined — labouring to defend the system of slavery, yet deeply 
impressed with its undeniable evils; with the fact that the 
current of public feeling is setting against it ; and that he can 
find little S3rnipathy in the spirit o^the age while maintaining 
such an argument, pouring itself forth in the following pen- 
sive and disconsolate words : — 

** I have done ; and mine has been an irksome and cheeiiess 
task. You have had the popular side of the question, and the 
Reflector has accompanied your letters with accounts of the 
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mthusiasm prodaced by tb«si at the Koith. May yoa etet 
be animated in your pious laboun by multitndea who low mad 
admiie youy— among whom I shall always be found, when 
oonscience permits it« For me, I hare kmg been schooled ttf 
•ay, *My $ou^ wait thou only t^Mm Oad; for my expee^ 
taiion is from Him.* I expect no enthadasm from ib4 
North, and little even from the South. I ask only the calm 
and honest reflection of wise and good men for truth, which 
Biay not be welcome, but is truth for all that. Easily could I 
have composed papers which would have been copied and 
applauded here, but truth forbade it. Nor can I approve of 
the fanaticism of the South, any more than that of the Noith^ 
on the subject which has been before us. I only wish, iii 
fiict, that, instead of employing my humble efforts in refuting 
an untenable, and mischievous, and monstrous dogma, f had 
been occupied in the more congenial work of attempting to 
eicite masters to a sense of their fearful responsibility, and to 
the discharge of their solemn duties." 

How much more in accordance with such a mind would it 
be, to engage in showing how the system debases all that is 
noble in man, and how contrary it is to the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, and to all the principles of that religion which he came 
to establish in the world. For such a mind muH perceive 
that there is a current setting against slavery, which nothing 
can resist. There are great and well-established principles 
in society, which are constantly pressing harder and harder 
on the system. The progress towards universal freedom is 
onward. The spirit of the age; the settled principles of 
liberty ; the advances in intelligence and in benevolent feel- 
ing, all are against the system, and it cannot survive the shock 
when all these are fully arrayed against it. 

The defence of slavery from the Bible is to be, and will 
soon be abandoned, and men^ will wonder that any de- 
fence of such a system could havd been attempted fiom the 
W<Mrd of God. If the authors of these defences could live & 
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little kmger than the ordinary term of 3rears allotted to many 
they would themselves wonder that they could ever have set 
up such a defence. Future generations will look upon the 
defences'Of slavery drawn from the Bible, as among the most 
vemarkable instances of mistsdcen interpretaticm and unfounded 
lessoning furnished by the perversities of the human mind. 
' One thing further is settled. If the Bible could be shown 
to defend and countenance slavery as a good institution, it 
would make thousands of infidels — for there are multitudes of 
Boinds that will see more cleariy that slavery is against all the 
kws which God has written on the human soul, than they 
would see that a hook sanctioning such a system had evidence 
of divine origin. If slavery is to be defended, it is not to be 
by arguments drawn from the Bible, but by arguments drawn 
from its happy influences on agriculture, commerce, and the 
ttrts ; on the increase of peculation and national prosperity ; 
on morals and social intercourse; on the military strength 
which it gives a people ; on the smiling villager, the neat 
dwellings, the school-houses and churches, which it rears and 
adorns ; on its influence in promoting chastity and purity of 
Mfe ; OR ite elevating the black man, and making him more 
mtelHgent and happy than he would be in his own land ; on 
its whole benevoleirt bearing on the welfare of the slave, in 
this world and the world to come. Whether these considera* 
ttons in its favour are sufficient to defend the institution, may 
be safely left to the results of an examination by those who 
«re disposed to engage in it. 

From the whole train of reasoning which I have pursued, 
I trust it will not be considered as improper to regard it as a 
position cleariy demonstrated, that the fair influence of the 
Christian religion would everjrwhere abolish slavery. Let its 
principles be acted out ; let its maxims prevail and rule in the 
hearts of all men, and the system, in the language of tne 
Princeton Repertory, ' would speedily come to an end.' In 
what way this is to be brought about, and in what manner the 
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influeDce of the church may be made to bear upon it, are 
points on which there may be difierences of opinion. Bal 
there ia one method which is obvious, and which, if every- 
where practised, would certainly lead to this reailt. It iai 
for the Chriitian church to cea»e all connection with slavery* 
Happily we have, on this subject, one most beautiful and in^ 
atructive example of .what might be done by all Christian 
churches — the example of the Society pf Friends. Humbly 
commending that example to the churches of the Lord Jesua 
Christ in this land, as one eminently prudent. Christian, and 
wise, I would submit this whole argument to the candid 
judgment of the Christian public, to all who love liberty and 
Talue the eights of man. 

The history of emancipation among the Cluakers is aa ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive portion of the history of 
our country ; and in the calm, and prudent, and persevering 
measures which they have adopted, is probably to be foundl 
the true way in which our country can be, and is to be, freed 
from this great evil. They have aimed at two things — and 
two only — both of them legitimate, both of them prudent and 
wise :—ifir8t to remove slavery from their own body; and then 
to bear their solemn testimony, in regard to the evil, to the 
world. The first object was pursued year after year by patient 
and manly discussion, and by faithfi^ and afiiectionate dealing 
with their brethren ; — and the period at last arrived— a most 
triumphant period in the history of their body — ^when they 
could announce to the world that the evil of slarery was nol. 
attached to any portion of their denomination ; Vhen there 
was not a '' Friend" who claimed a right of property in his 
fellow-man. The other object they have as steadily pursued^ 
They have borne, without ambiguity, and without hesitancy, 
and with nothing of a spirit of denunciation, their ' testimony' 
in regard to the evil of the system before the world. They 
ofier no forced interference. They use no harsh' words. 
They impugn no man's motives. They interfere with no. 
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rights protected by law. But they are a plain-spoken people. 
They use intelligent language. They do not attempt to blink 
the subject, or to cover up the eyil. They make no apology 
for slavery ; they never speak of it as right ; they never 
speak of it as sanctioned by the Bible ; they never even speak 
of the difficulty of emancipation ; they use no metaphysical 
distinctions on the question whether it is a moral, or a political* 
or a social wrong, or on the question whether it is in all cases 
a sin. They leave the impression that they regard it as a 
wrong in every sense of the word, and that they themselves 
deemed it so great a wrong that they were willing to make 
great sacrifices, that their own denomination might be freed 
from it totally and for ever ; and they leave this solemn testi- 
mony to go forth to the world for what it is worth/ 

Now here, I am persuaded, is a wise model for all other 
denominations of Christian men, and the true idea of all suc- 
cessful efibrts for th^ removal of this great evil from the land. 
Let all the evangelical denominations but follow the simple 
example of the Quakers in this country, and slavery would 
soon come to an end. There is not vital energy enough ; 
there is not power of numbers and influence enough out of 
the church, to sustain it. Let every religious denomination 
in the land detach itself from all connection with slavery, 
without saying a word against others ; let the time come when, 
in all the mighty denominations of Christians, it can be 
announced that the evil has ceased with them for ever ; and 
let the voice from each denomination be lifted up in kind, but 
firm and solemn testimony against the system — with no 
* mealy' words ; with no attempt at apology ; with no wish 
to blink it ; with no eflbrt to throw the sacred shield of religion 
over so great an evil-— and the work is done. There is no 
public sentiment in this land — there could be none created, 
that would resist the power of such testimony. There is no 
power out of the church that could sustain slavery an hour if 
it were not sustained in it. Not a blow need be struck. Not 
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an unkind word need be attered. ' No man*8 motiTe need be 
impugned; no man's proper rights invaded. All that is 
needful is, for each Christian man, and for erery Christian 
church, to stand up in the sacred majesty of sach a solemn 
testimony ; to free themselves £nom all connection with the 
evil, and utter a calm and deliberate voice to the wwld« and 

TBB WOEK WILL BB DONS. 



THE END. 



PERKINS & PUEYES, 

No. 142 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE WOBKS: 

PAEISH PSALMODY, 

A collection of Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship : 
containing Dr, Watts* versification of the Psalms of 
David, entire, a large portion of Dr, Watts^ Hymns, 
and Psalms and Hymns by other authors, — Selected 
and Original, 

This book is the result of years of uninterrupted labour. It has 
been prepared by a clergyman admirably qualified for the task, and 
with unusual facilities afforded him to make the work of the very 
best character. The Editor has availed himself of every advantage 
which could be derived from the most extensive collection of works 
on Psalmody, both American and foreign, and frequent consultation 
with clergymen in this and other sections of the country. 

It has been before the Christian public but for a short time, yet it has 
received an unusual degree of approbation, having been warmly com- 
mended by ecclesiastical bodies and individuals in various and remote 
parts of the Union, in connexion with the Constitutional Presby- 
terian Church. A great number of churches in many of the States 
have adopted it, and, judging from the testimonials received, it is be- 
lieved to possess a greater degree of merit than any other book now 
before the public. 

The publishers beg leave to call the attention of clergymen and 
others to the following characteristics of the Parish Psalmody. 

I. It contains Dr. Watts* versification of the Psalms, entire and ' 
unalteredj except in a few instances of allusion to the British nation 
and government. Versifications by Dwight, Montgomery, and others, 
of the Psalms omitted by Dr. Watts', and some choice versifications 
of other Psalms, have been inserted, but in all such instances the 
name of the author is given at the close of the piece. 

II. The Parish Psalmody contains also a selection of Hymns, 
nearly seven hundred in number, which, (according to the numerous 
testimonials above referred to,) will be found copious, adapted to a 
great variety of topics and occasions, and suited to the evangelical and 
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actire ■pirit of Um age. Nearly two hundred of Dr. Watts' hymns, 
embracing, it is supposed, all that are used in publie worship, will 
be found in this volume. The standard productions of Doddridge, 
Cowper, Newtun, Mrs. Steele, and others, have been scrupulou^y 
retained. 

The aim of the EZditor has been to allow the authors to speak for 
themselves, and in some cases what may appear to be alterations 
of the Hymns, are but restorations of the original language and sen- 
timent, which has been mach injured by the unwarrantable liberties 
taken by other compilers. A hymn which has once proved its power 
over the pious heart, may be niade more severely correct in style or 
sentiment, but its nature commonly suffers by alteration more than 
u compensated by the removal even of a slight defect. 

A few hymns, not hitherto familiar to the public, have been al- 
tered, because without alteration they could not be admitted into a 
volume of devotional poetry, although possessing great excellence. 
These are designated as altered. 

IIL The classification of subjects is more minute than usual, and 
is methodical, easy, and corresponding with the best arrangement of 
systematic theology. 

In the runninsr title over the left-hand page is found the gbnkral 
subject ; as, for instance, " Christ,** while over the right-hand page is 
found tiie subdivision of this general subject, as ** Advent," "Atone- 
ment," " Resurrection," "Ascension," " Intercession," &c. 

A complete table of the "Classification of Hymns" is given. The 
" Index of Subjects," and that of " Passages of Scriptures alluded to 
in the Hymns," is also very full. 

In the size designed for the pulpit, a table of the " First lines of 
every Stanza" in the book is given, so that upon the recollection of the 
first line of any stanza of any Psalm or Hymn in the book, the piece 
to which it belongs may be readily found. Tiie copiousness of the 
indexes and tables has been often mentioned by many of the pastors 
who are using the book, in different sections of the country, as afford- 
ing them greater facilities than any other book they have ever seen. 

IV. In addition to its other excellencies, there is included in the 
volume the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, and the 
Shorter Catechism, but congregations choosing to dispense with these 
can be supplied with copies in which they are omitted. 

Pastors and churches are earnestly desired to examine the Parish 
Psalmody before adopting any other book. It is published in the 
three sizes, in .32mo., 18ino., and 12mo., all in very clear, new type, 
and will be sold very low to churches. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

By the Synod of Pennsylvania, 

Resolved^ That the Parish Psalmody, which has already been 
adopted extensively by the churches in our connexion, is a Book of 
Psalms and Hymns of great excellence. The collection is large, 
various, and evangelical, replete with lyric beauty, and admirably 
adapted to the wants and spirit of the age. Embracing also the Con- 



fession of Fahh and Shorter Catechism, it lupplies a desideratum, 
which has been wanting heretofore in the Hymn Books in use in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Resolved, That we recommend its adoption, as speedily as possible, 
by all the churches under our care. 

By the Synod of Western Pennsylvania, 

Resolved, That we recommend its adoption, (Parish Psalmody) 
by all the churches under our care* 



By the Presbytery of Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Resolvedy That the Parish Psalmody, which has been adopted by 
two of our churches, is a collection of Psalms and Hymns of great 
excellence; and we recommend its use in all the churches under our 
care. 

Resolved, That we consider it a strong recommendation of the 
Parish Psalmody, that appended to it, are the Confession of Faith, 
and the Shorter Catechism ; thus giving a wide circulation tq those 
Tenerated standards of Presbyterianilhi, and making all our members 
familiar with the system of doctrine, held and taught in our church. 

Resolved, That we overture the Synod to take action on this sub- 
ject, so that we may, if possible, secure uniformity of Psalmody 
throughout the churches. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Third Presbytery, Philadelphia, 

The committee appointed to examine the "Parish Psalmody," 
published by Messrs. Perkins & Purves, of Philadelphia, respectfully 
report. 

That they have given due attention to the book, and find it to pos- 
sess more excellencies, and fewer defects, than usually attach to 
works of this character. 

It contains the Psalms of Dr. Watts entire from the original copy, 
except in a few instances of national allusion, together with a versifi. 
cation of the Psalms of David which he omitted, by other and approved 
authors. 

Most of the Hymns of Watts also are given with sparing and judi- 
cious alterations. To these are added about five hundred of the most 
choice hymns in the English language, adapted to every variety of 
occasion. 

The index of subjects is full and well arranged, and one also of 
Scripture passages on which the hymns are founded, is added. 

The book is truly Presbyterian in its character, containing the Con. 
fession of Faith and Shorter Catechism. The execution of the work 
is admirable, both for appearance and durability. 

They would recommend the following resolution for adoption: — 

Resolved, That the Presbytery recommend to the churches under 
its care the ** Parish Psalmody," published by Messrs. Perkins & 
Purves, of Philadelphia, as admirably adapted to interest and edify 
our churches and congregations, in this department of public worship. 

The foregoing is a true extract from the minutes of the Presbytery. 

Attest^ RoBBftT Adair, Stated Clerk, 



Extract from the Minutei vfikn Preahytery of WUmington. 

Resolved^ That the ** Parish Hymns** and ''Parish Psalmody be 
recommended to all the churches midcr the care of this Presbytery, 
for their examination, and if they approve, for their adoption, as the 
system of Psalms and Hymns to be used in our churches. 

Attest, E. W. Gilbert, Stated Clerk. 



Extract from the Minutes of the Presbytery of Bethlehem, 

Resoloedf That we highly approve the collection of Psalms and 
Hymns, entitled "Parish Psalmody,** published by Perkins &, Purves, 
and regard it as decidedly the most judicious selection with which 
we are acquainted. Henry B. Elliot, Clerk, 



Extract from the Minutes of the Pastoral Association of this City, 

{Philadelphia.) 

The Pastoral Association having recommended the *' Parish 
Hymns,** published by Messrs. Perkins & Purves, y^hich are design- 
ed for use in the lecture-room and for social worship, take great plea- 
sure in also recommending the ** Parish Psalmody,** recently publish- 
ed by the same enterprising gentlemen. The design of the '* Parish 
Psalmody** is different from that of the "Parish Hy^ns.** The for- 
mer is intended for the public worship of God, conliiining Dr. Watts* 
Psalms entire, and nearly seven hundred hymns from Dr., Watts and 
other esteemed authors, including the greater part of the "Parish 
Hymns.** The care and labour which have been bestowed in pre- 
paring this admirable collection, the execution of the work as to type 
and paper, too^ether with the cheapness at which the publishers have 
offered the same, will, we doubt not, secure for it the favour of the 
churches; and we earnestly desire to see this book introduced into 
the churches of our communion. There is another feature which 
greatly commends it in our esteem ; they have appended to it the 
Confession of Faith of our church, and the Shorter Catechism. This 
will doubtless enhance its value, and give it a more ready and wel- 
come access into the families in our communion. 

Signed, Charles Brown, Secretary. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA CLERGYMEN. 

The followinsr recommendation has been received from several of the 
Pastors of the city of Philadelphia, who have adopted the Parish 
Psalmody, 

The undersigned have introduced into their respective churches the 
"Parish Psalmody,*' recently published by Perkins & Purves, of this 
city, and which has received the approval of the Third Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, and other ecclesiastical bodies. The following are some 
of its excellencies, viz : 

I. It contains Dr. Watts* versification of the Psalms, entire: and 
the Hymns by the same author are retained, with sparing and judi- 
cious alterations. To the Hymns by Dr. Watts are added about five 
hundred of the best in the English language. 

3. The classification and the index of subjects are flill and well ar- 



ranged; and an index of Scriptare passages, upon which the hymns 
are founded; and (in the large size) an index of the first line of every 
stanza, give it a completeness which is seldom to be met with, in simi- 
lar collections. 

3. It includes the Confession of Faith and the Shorter Catechism 
of the Presbyterian Church, which gives the book much additional, 
value. 

We cordially recommend the " Parish Psalmody " to our brethren 
in the ministry and the churches in our connexion, for their adoption, 
believing it to be the best collection of Psalmody now in use. 

John L. Grant, 
Pastor of the 11th Presbyterian Church, Phila. 

Charles Brown, 
Pastor of 1st Presb. Church, Fairmount, Phila. 

Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. 
Pastor Elect of 1st Presb. Church, N. L. Phila. 

Robert Adair, 
Pastor of 1st Presb. Church, Southwark, Phila. 

William Ramsey, 
Minister of Cedar street Presb. Church, Phila. 

M. La Rue P. Thompson, 
Pastor of the 5tli Presbyterian Church, Phila. 

George Chandler, 
Pastor of Ist Fresh. Church, Kensington, Phila. 

E. J. Richards, 
Pastor of the Western Presb. Church, Phila. 

Thomas Brainerd, 
Pastor of the 3d Presbyterian Church, Phila. 

From Rev. James P, WUson^ Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 

HartBville^ Pa, 

I have carefully examined your " Parish Psalmody," and we are 
now using it exclusively in public worship. I consider it the best 
system of Psalmody I have ever seen — purely catholic, and yet strict- 
ly Presbyterian, Watts' Psalms are wisely retained entire, and «nost 
of the old favourite Hymns, while the new ones that are added, are 
suited to the times, and to the present advanced progress of the 
Church. I may add, moreover, the whole selection is in poetical 
taste; and the hymns metrically adjusted* to the present improvement 
and variety in Church Music, and of convenient length. 

It is unnecessary to remark, that the Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chism appended, give the book much additional value. 

James P. Wilson. 



From Rev, R. W, Landis, Pastor of the Presb, Church at Sidney, N. J. 

In relation to the Parish Psalmody, I must also add a word. I 
have been labouring much with my brethren in other churches lately, 
in time of these great awakenings, and in my own church there are 
now nearly eighty inquirers, who have presented themselves for our 
counsel and prayers, and I have had, therefore, an opportunity to test 
the relative merits of the book. My esteem for it has increased upon 
33* 
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ROBCET W. Lamdis. 
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I cave fiaaaifd the ■^Paiiih Paalmodj*' vifh much intereaL It 
ia, 1:1 acT ocuicB, better aifaptrd to eoogregi t i wi a l use than any book 
V3L1 viucA I am acqaaintcd, cnbodjin; a large portion of the best 
hr^'-s la tae KngMi lanfvage; a great Tariety of meaaore, adapting 
ic «c t2«e prcKot state of Buacal acicnee; and ^soithoae hymns which 
arc jn^uiasij idipird to rerirab of religion. The most dectsive tea- 
liTifir.i't, however, in its &To«r ia, that we hare restored to ose it 
hereaAer in the attiiixa of the aanctoary. In the sentiment of the 
Paals:» and Hymns^ I p ei c e i tc nothing to which the most fitstidioos 
can ti&e exintiiM, while the ConiesBion of Faith and Catechism an- 
nexiii r> i:, make it emphatically a Presfajtvian book. 

GaoaGB Foot. 



Frr.n Xrr. CUwUt Brmn, PuCar tftie Flnt PnakmUrimn Church 

tf Fm um w mm i, PhOmdefyhM. 

Xr.is a carcAii naminatian of yoor new collection of Psalms and 
Bjtzzs laldy pokliBlKd. and entitled •' Pariah Psalmod^y,** I recom- 
BK=ccC i; ti> oy congregation, by exhibiting some of its many ex- 
ceIlR:>.:cf«. Tbe mpcriority of yoor book over the one (the A^m- 
btj'> T« had in ose, as well as over any we had seen, was soon 
nuzi:^: and the congregation, by a popolar rote, nnanimously 
aicv?CiC ;:. 

A\'(! hi.T« had it in we for abont two montha, and find it in every 
w^T Tell ajfapted both to the sanctuary and the lecture room. The 
Ccu:«r:isi^-oa of Faith and Shorter Calechisni, which yon have appended 
to i::;*: wock, mach ioiprofe its vahie. 

Chakues BaowN. 



Pjr«m JKrv. H. BmshneU, of CincimnatL 

Tv> the Presbyterian Chorchea in the West, not supplied with a 
suiuXo Hymn Book for Public and Social Worship: 

I r^re obeerred in many of the churches through the country, a 
;:TVdt «ieMitutian of Hymn Books, and even where congregalions 
hsx v' a Ur^ number of books, there is generally so great a variety 
as to r^iuder nearly all of them useless. Perhaps no one thing adds 
m\Y<e to the interest of public, social, and family worship, than to 
havii^ all the wonhippeis supplied with uniform books. I have re- 
cf'ntlT examined somewhat carefully, the ** Parish Psalmody,'* for 
sale by G. L. Weed, of Cincinnati, and am confident that it possesses 
exwlleneies aboTe any work of the kind now in use in our western 
ehurchc«. In addition to Watts* version of the Psalms entire, to. 
^ther with a vetsification of those omitted by him, the bode contains 



about seven hundred hymns, admirably arranged and adapted to the 
wants of the churches under all their circumstances. A greater va- 
riety of subjects are embraced in this book, than I have heretofore 
found in any other. Scarcely can any subject of religion be named, 
or occasion occur, in which the ** Parish Psaftnody" will not supply 
a hymn adapted to the subject, and appropriate for the occasion. 
The most orthodox will, it is presumed, find no fault with the sent!- 
ment, nor the most fastidious with the style of the work. I believe 
that a careful examination would lead to its general adoption, espe- 
cially in all those congregations where a uniform Hymn Book is 
needed. 

H. BUSHNELL. 



From the Philadelphia Christian Observer. 

* * * Alterations have been cautiously avoided, especially in well 
known hymns; and the work of abridgment, (oilen carried so far as 
to deprive the reader of stanzas which were old and dear friends,) has 
been sparingly, and, we think, judiciously applied. In scrupulously 
retaining favourite hymns, and avoiding unnecessary alterations, the 
compiler pursued a course which the Christian public will unques- 
tionably approve. »»»»•*» 

We think the work possesses many of those traits which the Chris- 
tian public most demand in a book that is used in the devotions of 
the sanctuary, and is free from those objections which interfere with 
the general popularity of other works of the kind, and we anticipate 
for it a general approval. 



From the New York Evangelist. 

This is a work evidently prepared with care, and by one who is a 
theologian and a man of taste, though we are not informed who he is. 
It has some distinguishing features, which will probably commend it 
to the favour of many of the churches. »»*»**» 

The alterations and abridgments of those hymns of Watts which 
are given, are sparingly but judiciously and tastefully made. They 
are by no means too frequent; in our opinion, they might have been 
more frequent, without injury to the cause of good psalmody. The 
selection from other authors is copious, varied, and in good taste. 
The whole number of hymns is little less than seven hundred ; and 
those adapted to special occasions and subjects are quite as numerous 
as in any collection we are acquainted with. The classification of 
subjects is more minute than usual, and is methodical, easyt and cor- 
responding with the best arrangement of systematic theology. Some 
may think it carried too far, but it gives the work an appearance of 
symmetry and order which is pleasing and desirable. 

There is added, also, the Confession of Faith and the Shorter Cate- 
chism of the Presbyterian Church — a feature which, to many church- 
es, will be a great recommendation of the work. It is very hand- 
somely printed, with fair, open type, and fine paper — ^has convenient 
indexes of subjects, first lines, &c., is well bound, and sold at a mod- 
erate price. We doubt not it will strike a large portion of the re- 
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PAEISH HYMNS, 

A COLLECTION OF HYMNS FOR PUBLIC, SOCIAL, AND 

PRIVATE WORSHIP, 

SELECTED AND ORIGINAL. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Extract from the minutes of the Pastoral Association of Philadelphia. 

The Pastoral Association of this city, having examined a collec- 
tion_of hynins, just published by Messrs. Perkins &, Purves, entitled 
^* Parish Hi/mnsj'^ cordially recommend it to the churches, as in their 
esteem, admirably adapted to promote the spiritual edification of the 
people of God, and as supplying a deficiency long experienced and 
deeply felt in social worship. 

On motion, it was Resolved^ That this Association will hereafter 
use the ^'•Parish Hymns'*^ in its devotional exercises. 

Robert Adair, Clerk, 



From the New York Evangelist, 

The Pastoral Association of Philadelphia, which embraces all the 
clergymen of the New School Presbyterian church, has recently pub- 
lished a resolution highly approving of this collection of Psalmody, 
published by Perkins & Purves, Philadelphia. We took occasion 
once, to express our own satisfaction with the work, and feel confi- 
dent that the churches will find it admirably adapted for the purpose 
of social worship. 

From the Rev, Joel Parker^ D,D,j and Rev, Albert Barnes^ of Phila- 

delphia. 

The undersigned Iiave examined the Hymn Book lately published 
by Perkins & Purves, of this city, entitled ^^Parish Hymns^''* designed 
for use in the lecture room, and for social worship. The book which 
we have been using for a long time we found very defective in many 
respects, and have been induced to pay particular attention to this 
new publication. It is a very copious collection — the arrangement 
simple and convenient. The hymns themselves are of a choice cha- 
racter. They are lyrical, and in every way well adapted to promote 
devotional feeling. They are of suitable length, replete with evan- 
gelical sentiment, and embrace a rich variety. We are using them 
at our weekly lectures, and other meetings for social worship, and 
find Ihem mobt acceptable. Joel Parker, 

Albert Barnes. 
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From Rev, E, W, OUberU D,D,, President of Detatoart College, 
The ^Parieh Hymns** have been introduced and used for some time 
in the villagre church of Newark, Del., and have commended them- 
selves here as superior to any collection hitheito used. The volume 
has striking popular excellencies, being suited, better than any other 
publication of my acquaintance, to the benevolent activities of the 
age. It possesses great variety, and a superior arrangement; and 
contains many hymns, among the sweetest in the language, not 
hitherto known to our congregations. For myself, I like it not 
merely for the variety of subjects introduced, but for the great 
variety of metres, and the introduction of so many vivacious metres 
of the dactylic and anapeestic kind. 

E. W. GiLBKRT. 



From Rev. William Sterlings Readings Pa, 

I have examined the ** Parish Hymns** with considerable care, and 
find it to approach nearer to my beau ideal of what such a book 
should be, than any other collection of the kind I have ever seen — 
harmonizing, as it does, with the growing refinement and Christian 
spirit of the age. 

The selection is made with much care and poetical taste, and pre- 
sents an extensive variety of subjects and metres. I therefore regard 
the ^^Parish Hymns^** as well supplying a want which I have long felt 
to exist in one of the most interesting parts of Christian worship. 

We have recently adopted it in our lecture room and prayer 
meetings, and I am happy to add that my congregation are highly 
pleased with it. 

William Sterling. 



From Rev, Ray Palmer^ Pastor of the Congregational Churchy 

Balh, Me, 

It is now some three months since we introduced the ^^Parish 
Hymns** into our vestry. I thought highly of the work at first; and 
I am happy to say that I am equally well pleased with it on a some- 
what thorough acquaintance. The selections strike me as in good 
taste — well adapted, generally, to music, and at the same time suffi- 
ciently popular in their character. On many subjects the book is 
richer in good hymns than any I have seen. In these days of re- 
vivals in the church, good hymn books are becoming more and more 
important ; and I doubt not that the ^^Parish Hymns** will prove ex- 
tensively acceptable and useful. 

Ray Palmer. 



From the New York Observer, 

Messrs. Perkins &, Purves, of Philadelphia, have just issued a col- 
lection of hymns for social worship, which we are inclined to believe 
will be received with great favour. The selection is extensive, com- 
prehensive, and judicious, embracing almost every variety of subject 
that can be properly introduced into a social meeting ; and taking 
the whole together, there is, perhaps, as little to offend good taste as 
in any hymn book. 
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We would call the attention of the churcheB to the ^^Parish 
Hymns;" and as many are about making cbangee in the books to be 
used in the public worship of the sanctuary, this may be a favour- 
able moment to introduce a new compilation of hymins for evening 
meetings. 

From the Philadelphia Christian Observer, 

In this collection of Hymns we have the results of a careful and 
laborious examination of a large number of hymn books and other 
volumes of religious poetry, made with the design of preparing a 
volume to meet the demands of the public taste, and in all respects 
adapted to the purposes of public and social worship. It is an ex- 
cellent book — worthy of the examination of pastors and others who 
are wishing to improve the psalmody of their churches. 



From a second notice in the Philadelphia Christian Observer, 

It appears to have been the leading aim, in the preparation of this 
book, to furnish such a collection of hymns that the Christian public 
will say — *^This is what is wanted,'*^ It is easy for a magazine 
writer to speculate on the nature and limits of devotional lyric 
poetry, and many speculations have been offered in reviews and 
other publications ; but the man who takes the responsibility of pre- 
paring a hymn book for the use of worshiping assemblies, will feel, 
if he has a moderate share of respect for enlightened public opinion, 
that it is not for him, under such circumstances, to exemplify the 
novel dogmas of critics, or prescribe rules for the devotional singing 
of a nation. We cannot but commend, therefore, the course adopted 
by the editor of the Parish Hymns, in preparing the book, (to use 
the language of the Preface,) ** with reference to that standard which 
is found in the general judgment of the Christian public." 



From Rev. Joshua N, Danforth, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 

Churchy Alexandria, D, C, 

The Parish Hymns I consider an excellent collection, made with 
judgment, and well adapted to the worship of our churches. In pre- 
paring such a work, the difficulty of combination is great To unite 
a pure poetic imagination with the lofty spirit of Christian devotion, 
is a rare attainment This collection pays great regard to this prin- 
ciple, and must, I think, become popular and useful. 

Joshua N. Danforth. 



From the Massachusetts Eagle, 

We know the author, we know the publishers, and, what is more, 
we know this book. It is one of the very few hymn books that we 
like. It comprises about six hundred hymns, which, for appropriate- 
ness, judiciousness and simplicity cannot be excelled. It contains, in 
addition to the standard hymns, many that are beautifully fresh. We 
have read it and used it sufficiently to know that we may safely re- 
commend it. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

IN THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

CONTAINING 

The Confenion of Faith, The Catechiaina, and the Directory for the Worship of 
God, together with the Plan of Government and Diacipline oa ratified by the 
General AtMoiblj, at their Mationi in May, 1831, and amended in 1840. 

Certificate of the Synod of Penruylvania, 

The undersigned, having been appointed by the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, at their Bessions, held October, 1844, ** a Permanent Com- 
mittee, to superintend the publication of the Confession of Faith, the 
Catechisms, the Directory for Worship, and the Plan (Form) of Grov- 
ernment and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and, after examining the proof sheets, to authen- 
ticate by their signature, at the time of publication, every edition as 
it may be issued, in the name, and on behalf of the Synod," have ex- 
amined and do hereby authenticate, the present as a correct edition 
of the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church ib the United States 
of America. 

The Committee deem it expedient to add, that the " Confession of 
Faith" proper, the ** Larger and Shorter Catechisms," and the " Di- 
rectory for Worship," are tcord for word, and letter for letter, as 
adopted by the fathers of the Presbyterian Church in '1788. The 
only alterations are in the " Form of Government," conforming it to 
the amendments adopted by the General Assembly of 1840. 

Thomas Brianero, i 
E. W. Gilbert, > Committee, 
Robert Adair, ) 

Philadelphia, July 1, 1845. 



THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

and 

FORMS OF PROCESS 

OF THE 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMEBICA. 

As amended and ratified by the Greneral Assembly, in May, 1821, 

and further amended in May, 1840. 
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every comparison, mnd I find in ifn falness of subjects and adapta. 
tion to the exigencies of a revival, tliat I have found in no other work 
of the kind. It has become more and more endeared to me and my 
people, in proportion to our use of it. 

Robert W. Landis. 



From Rev, George Foot, Pastor of the Drawyer^s Preebyterian Church 

Delaware, 

I have examined the ** Parish Psalmody" with much interest. It 
is, in my opinion, better adapted to congregational use than any book 
with wliich I am acquainted, embodying a large portion of the best 
hymns in the English language; a great variety of measure, adapting 
it to the present state of musical science; and also, those hymns which 
are pecularly adapted to revivals of religion. The most decisive tes- 
timonial, however, in its favour is, that we have resolved to use it 
hereafter in the services of the sanctuary. In the sentiment of the 
Psalms and Hymns, I perceive nothing to which the most fastidious 
can take exceptions, while the Confession of Faith and Catechism an- 
nexed to it, make it emphatically a Presbyttrian book. 

George Foot. 



From Rev, Charles Brovon, Pastor of the First Preshyterian Church 

of Fairmount, Philadelphia, 

Afler a careful examination of your new collection of Psalms and 
Hymns lately published, and entitled *' Parish Psalmody," I recom- 
mended it to my congregation, by exhibiting some of its many ex- 
cellencies. The superiority of your book over the one (the Assem- 
bly's) we had in use, as well as over any we had seen, was soon 
manifest; and the congregation, by a popular vote, unanimously 
adopted it. 

We have had it in use for about two months, and find it in every 
way well adapted both to the sanctuary and the lecture room. The 
Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechism, which you have appended 
to the work, much improve its value. 

Charles Brown. 



From Rev. H. Bushnell^ of Cincinnati, 

To the Presbyterian Churches in the West, not supplied with a 
suitable Hymn Book for Public and Social Worship: 

I have observed in many of the churches through the country, a 
great destitution of Hymn Books, and even where congregations 
have a large number of books, there is generally so great a variety 
as to render nearly all of them useless. Perhaps no one thing adds 
more to' the interest of public, social, and family worship, than to 
have all the worshippers supplied with uniform books. I have re- 
cently examined somewhat carefully, the •' Parish Psalmody," for 
sale by G. L. Weed, of Cincinnati, and am confident that it pocnesses 
excellencies above any work of the kind now in use in our western 
churches. In addition to Watts' version of the Psalms entire, to- 
gether with a versification of those omitted by him, the book contains 



aboat seven hundred hymns, admirably arranged and adapted to the 
wants of the churches under all their circumstances. A greater va- 
riety of subjects are embraced in this book, than I have heretofore 
found in any other. Scarcely can any subject of religion be named, 
or occasion occur, in which the '* Parish PsaAnody" will not supply 
a hymn adapted to the subject, and appropriate for the occasion. 
The most orthodox will, it is presumed, find no fault with the senti- 
ment, nor the most fastidious with the style of the work. I believe 
that a careful examination would lead to its general adoption, espe- 
cially in all those congregations where a uniform Hymn Book is 



needed. 



H. BUSBNELL. 



From the Philadelphia Christian Observer. 

* * * Alterations have been cautiously avoided, especially in well 
known hymns; and the work of abridgment, (often carried so far as 
to deprive the reader of stanzas which were old and dear friends,) has 
been sparingly, and, we think, judiciously applied. In scrupulously 
retaining favourite hymns, and avoiding unnecessary alterations, the 
compiler pursued a course which the Christian public will unques- 
tionably approve. ****#»• 

We think the work possesses many of those traits which the Chris- 
tian public most demand in a book that is used in the devotions of 
the sanctuary, and is free from those objections which interfere with 
the general popularity of other works of the kind, and we anticipate 
for it a general approval. 



From the New York Evangelist. 

This is a work evidently prepared with care, and by one who is a 
theologian and a man of taste, though we are not Informed who he is. 
It has some distinguishing features, which will probably commend it 
to the favour of many of the churches. *•»•**• 

The alterations and abridgfnents of those hymns of Watts which 
are given, are sparingly but judiciously and tastefully made. They 
are by no means too frequent; in our opinion, they might have been 
more frequent, without injury to the cause of good psalmody. The 
selection from other authors is copious, varied, and In good taste. 
The whole number of hymns is little less than seven hundred ; and 
those adapted to special occasions and subjects are quite as numerous 
as in any collection we are acquainted with. The classification of 
subjects is more minute than usual, and is methodical, easy, and cor- 
responding with the best arrangement of systematic theology. Some 
may think it carried too far, but it gives the work an appearance of 
symmetry and order which is pleasing and desirable. 

There is added, also, the Confession of Faith and the Shorter Cate- 
chism of the Presbyterian Church — a feature which, to many church- 
es, will be a great recommendation of the work. It is very hand- 
somely printed, with fair, open type, and fine paper — has convenient 
indexes of subjects, first lines, &c., is well bound, and sold at a mod- 
erate price. We doubt not it will strike a large portion of the re- 
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li^ous pablic with favour, and find its way to the acceptable use of 
many churches. 

Frmn the New York Observer. 

We have examined this book with some attention, and we are 
pleased with all that we have yet seen in it; the selection appears to 
be made with taste, and the variety is so great that songs snitable for 
any occasion, and adapted to almost any subject, may be readily 
found. 

Another feature we admire much in this book — the Confession of 
Faith and the Shorter Catechism of the Presbyterian Church ore 
added in an appendix. The propriety and usefulness of this addition 
will be very apparent. For other than Presbyterian churches, which 
adopt this book, an edition is published without the appendix. 

Fnmi the {Cincinnati, Ohio^) Watchman of the Valley, 

From what examination we have been able to give to this book, we 
ore inclined to believe it the best hymn-book now in use, decidedly in 
advance of most of those which have issued from the press of late. 
We may hereafter notice it more at large. We have now only time 
to remark that the arrangement of the work, especially of the index- 
ee, and the selection of the pieces, shows an excellent judgment, and 
sound devotional taste. 



From the Watchman of the Valley ^ (Cincinnaiij) Aug. 8, 1844. 

Parish Psalmody. — We some time since noticed this work favour- 
ably, and a farther examination hap strengthened our opinion of its 
superior merits. " The Parish Psalmody" contains Watts' version 
of the Psalms entire; and the work of abridgment and alteration is 
sparingly applied in the case of pieces which have become household 
acquaintances in the Church. Tastes differ, but for ourselves, we 
dislike to see an old familiar hymn mutilated orv patched, though 
done by a skilful hand. A hymn which has once proved its power 
over the pious heart, may be made more severely correct in style or 
sentiment; but its nature commonly suffers by alteration more than 
is compensated for by the removal even of a sliprht defect. ** The 
Parish Psalmody" has another excellent attraction, in that those who 
wish can obtain copies which contain, at the end, the ** Confession of 
Faith" and '* Shorter Catechism" — making a most valuable book. 
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PARISH HYMNS, 

A COLLECTION OF HYMNS FOR PUBLIC, SOCIAL, AND 

PRIVATE WORSHIP, 

SELECTED AND ORIGINAL. 



RECOMMEN D ATIONS. 

Extract from the minutes of the Pastoral Association of Philadelphia. 

The Pastoral Association of this city, having examined a collec- 
tion-.of hymns, just published by Messrs. Perkins &. Purves, entitled 
^^ Parish Hymns,^^ cordially, recommend it to the churches, as in their 
esteem, admirably adapted to promote the spiritual edification of the 
people of God, and as supplying a deficiency long experienced and 
deeply felt in social worship. 

On motion, it was Resolved^ That this Association will hereafter 
use the ^''Parish Hymns'^ in its devotional exercises. 

Robert Adair, Clerh. 



From the New York Evangelist, 

The Pastoral Association of Philadelphia, which embraces all the 
clergymen of the New School Presbyterian church, has recently pub- 
lished a resolution highly approving of this collection of Psalmody, 
published by Perkins &. Purves, Philadelphia. We took occasion 
once, to express our own satisfaction with the work, and feel confi- 
dent that the churches will find it admirably adapted for the purpose 
of social worship. 

From the Rev, Joel Parker^ D.D., and Rev, Albert Barnes^ of Phila- 
delphia, 

The undersigned have examined the Hymn Book lately published 
by Perkins &. Purves, of this city, entitled ^^Parish Hymns,'''' designed 
for use in the lecture room, and for social worship. The book which 
we have been using for a long time we found very defective in many 
respects, and have been induced to pay particular attention to this 
new publication. It is a very copious collection — the arrangement 
simple and convenient. The hymns themselves are of a choice cha- 
racter. They are lyrical, and in every way well adapted to promote 
devotional feeling. They are of suitable length, replete with evan- 
gelical sentiment, and embrace a rich variety. We are using them 
at our weekly lectures, and other meetings for social worship, and 
find llicm mobt acceptable. Joel Parker, 

Albert Barnes. 
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From Rev. E, W, Gilbert, D,D,, President of Delaware College, 

The ^^Parith Hymne" have been introduced and used for some time 
in the village church of Newark, Del., and have commended them- 
■elves here as superior to any collection hitherto used. The volume 
has striking popular excellencies, being suited, better than any other 
publication of my acquaintance, to the benevolent activities of the 
age. It possesses great variety, and a superior arrangement; and 
contains many hymns, among the sweetest in the language, not 
hitherto known to our congregations. For myself^ I like it not 
merely for the variety of subjects introduced, but for the great 
variety of metres, and the introduction of so many vivacious metres 
of the dactylic and anapestic kind. 

£. W. Gilbert. 



From Rev, William Sterling, Reading, Pa, 

I have examined the ^^Parish Hymns** with considerable care, and 
find it to approach nearer to my beau ideal of what such a book 
should be, than any other collection of the kind I have ever seen — 
harmonizing, as it dods, with the growing refinement and Christian 
spirit of the age. 

The selection is made with much care and poetical taste, and pre- 
sents an extensive variety of subjects and metres. I therefore regard 
the "PartsA Hymns,** as well supplying a want which I have long felt 
to exist in one of the most interesting parts of Christian worship. 

We have recently adopted it in our lecture room and prayer 
meetings, and I am happy to add that my congregation are highly 
pleased with it. 

William Sterling. 



From Rev. Ray Palmer, Pastor of the Congregational Church 

Bath, Me, 

It is now some three months since we introduced the ^^Parish 
Hymns** into our vestry. I thought highly of the work at first; and 
I am happy to say that I am equally well pleased with it on a some- 
what thorough acquaintance. The selections strike me as in good 
taste — well adapted, generally, to music, and at the same time suflS- 
ciently popular in their character. On many subjects the book is 
richer in good hymns than any I have seen. In these days of re- 
vivals in the church, good hymn books are becoming more and more 
important; and I doubt not that the ^^Parish Hymns** will prove ex- 
tensively acceptable and useful. 

Ray Palmer. 



From the New York Observer, 

Messrs. Perkins &, Purves, of Philadelphia, have just issued a col- 
lection of hymns for social worship, which we are inclined to believe 
will be received with great favour. The selection is extensive, com- 
prehensive, and judicious, embracing almost every variety of subject 
that can be properly introduced into a social meeting ; and taking 
the whole together, there is, perhaps, as little to offend good taste as 
in any hymn book. 
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We would call the attention of the churches to the ^^Parish 
Hymns;** and as many are about making changes in the books to be 
used in the public worship of the sanctuary, this may be a favour- 
able moment to introduce a new compilation of hymns for evening 
meetings. 

From the Philadelphia Christian Observer, 

In this collection of Hymns we have the results of a careful and 
laborious examination of a large number of hymn books and other 
volumes of religious poetry, made with the design of preparing a 
volume to meet the demands of the public taste, and in all respects 
adapted to the purposes of public and social worship. It is an ex- 
cellent book — worthy of the examination of pastors and others who 
are wishing to improve the psalmody of their churches. 



From a second notice in the Philadelphia Christian Observer. 

It appears to have been the leading aim, in the preparation of this 
book, to furnish such a collection of hymns that the Christian public 
will say — *^This is what is wanted.** It is easy for a magazine 
writer to speculate on the nature and limits of devotional lyric 
poetry, and many speculations have been offered in reviews and 
other publications ; but the man who takes the responsibility of pre- 
paring a hymn book for the use of worshiping assemblies, will feel, 
if he has a moderate share of respect for enlightened public opinion, 
that it is not for him, under such circumstances, to exemplify the 
novel dogmas of critics, or prescribe rules for the devotional singing 
of a nation. We cannot but commend, therefore, the course adopted 
by the editor of the Parish Hymns, in preparing the book, (to use 
the language of the Preface,) ** with reference to that standard which 
is found in the general judgment of the Christian public." 



From Rev. Joshua 2V. Danforth, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 

Church, Alexandria, D. C. 

The Parish Hymns I consider an excellent collection, made with 
judgment, and well adapted to the worship of our churches. In pre- 
paring such a work, the difficulty of combination is great. To unite 
a pure poetic imagination with the lofty spirit of Christian devotion, 
is a rare attainment This collection pays great regard to this prin- 
ciple, and must, I think, become popular and useful. 

Joshua N. Danforth. 



From the Massachusetts Eagle, 

We know the author, we know the publishers, and, what is more, 
we know this book. It is one of the very iew hymn books that we 
like. It comprises about six hundred hymns, which, for appropriate- 
ness, judiciousness and simplicity cannot be excelled. It contains, in 
addition to the standard hymns, many that are beautifully fresh. We 
have read it and used it sufficiently to know that we may safely re- 
commend it 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

IN THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

CONTAINING 

Tlie Confenion of Faith, The Catechism*, and the Directory for the Worship of 
God, together with the Plan of Government and Discipline as ratified by the 
General Assembly, at their sessions in May, 1831, and amended in 1840. 

Certificate of the Synod of Pennsylvania, 

Tlic undersigned, having been appointed bj the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, at their sessions, held October, 1844, ** a Permanent Com- 
mittee, to superintend the publication of the Confession of Faith, the 
Catechisms, the Directory for Worship, and the Plan (Form) of Gov- 
ernment and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and, after examining the proof sheets, to authen- 
ticate by their signature, at the time of publication, every edition as 
it may be issued, in the name, and on behalf of the Synod,** have ex- 
amined and do hereby authenticate, the present as a correct edition 
of the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church ib the United States 
of America. 

The Committee deem it expedient to add, that the ** Confession of 
Faith** proper, the ** Larger and Shorter Catechisms,** and the " Di- 
rectory for Worship,** are word for word^ and letter for letter, as 
adopted by the fathers of the Presbyterian Church in '1788. The 
only alterations are in the " Form of Government,** conforming it to 
the amendments adopted by the Grcneral Assembly of 1840. 

Thomas Brianero, i 
E. W. Gilbert, > Committee, 
Robert Adair, } 
Philadelphia , July 1, 1845. 



THE FORM OP GOVERNMENT 

AND 

FORMS OF PROCESS 

OF THE 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMEBICA. 

As amended and ratified by the Greneral Assembly > in May, 1821, 

and further amended in May, 1840. 
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